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BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


®, SHAW, Dave, I believe 
that if I told you you’d 
symptoms of small- 
pox, you’d begin to 
develop them within 
the next twenty-four 
hours.” 

“ How unreasonable, Ash- 
ley ! and for you, a scientific 
4 man!” 

David Sprague spoke with an air 
of chill reproach. He had just called 
in his friend, Dr. Philip Ashley, to ask 
him, point blank, whether or no he was 
threatened with paralysis. 

“You’ve numb feelings in the hands 
and feet,” had come Ashley’s reply, 
after he had observed and questioned 
with not a little professional thorough- 
ness; “and you’re now and then troubled 
with giddiness. Well, I’ll prescribe no 
medicine.” Here Ashley made a quick 
gesture of self-contradiction. “Yes, I 
will, Dave; I'll prescribe a bicycle.” 

This made David curl his lip a little, 
though not in a hostile way. He really 
knew just how well his old friend knew 
him. They had been fellow-collegians 
at Columbia, and were both now nearly 
thirty. Ashley had made fine strides 
as a young physician ; some people said 
it was because of his light, curly hair, 
beaming blue eyes and manly figure; 
and rival young physicians used-to de- 
clare that three-quarters of. his patients 
were susceptible women. If this were a 
libel, Ashley surely treated it with the 
irresponsive composure that most libels 
deserve. 

Beyond doubt he was very popular in 
society, and managed to mix in its 





gayeties with just enough discretion for 
the maintenance of his dignity as a 
young and rising doctor. He had 
always kept up his college friendship 
with David Sprague, though the latter 
had spent three recent years in foreign 
lands. Soon after his return to New 
York he had been seized with diph- 
theria, from which he had recovered 
months ago. Through this illness Ash- 
ley had attended his friend, and with a 
medical skill that had won the invalid’s 
grateful acknowledgment. 

“You should go about and amuse 
yourself more,” he now told David 
Sprague. “Everybody wants you, my 
boy; you get hundreds of invitations, 
of course,” 

“Oh, of course,” said David, with a 
nod at once sapient and somber, He 
sat languidly in a great easy chair be- 
side a leaping soft-coal fire. He was 
dark and thin and tall, with a face whose 
pale oval was lit by great, gray, worried 
eyes. Ever since Ashley had known 
him he had had something to grieve 
about. True, in his freshman year at 
college he had lost his father, the last 
of his living near relations. But Stuy- 
vesant Sprague had been a morose and 
rather loveless kind of person, and by 
his death David had come into a very 
handsome fortune, including the old 
Sprague house not far from Washington 
Square, in which he was now receiving 
his friend and physician, a spacious brick 
structure which he had made so charm- 
ing by many modern tasteful embellish- 
ments that those who entered it 
thought its cheerful chambers seemed 
only to want the presence of a wife. 
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His father had been a gloomy and 
unpopular man; his mother had left 
behind her a picturesque repute for 
graciousness and fascination. In David 
the dark and bright elements had seemed 
to meet. Few people ever disliked him, 
but a number were chilled by him; only 
a minority were his warm admirers and 
allies. 

“Yes, yes,” continued David, “I get 
hundreds of invitations, Phil, as you 
say. But they’re 
sent me from no 
truly cordial mo- 
tives. I understand 
it all; I see the 
worldly cold-blood- 
edness of it; whol 
am and not what I 
am causes them to 
want me at dinners 
and dances.” 

Ashley threw 
both hands into the 
air with a buoyant 
laugh. “Oh, how 
like you, Dave!” he 
exclaimed. 

But here David 
started from his 
chair, smiling, and 
with a new, hap- 
pier demeanor, as 
though the genial 
part of his nature 
had again risen up- 
permost. 

“T’ll take your 
counsel, Phil,” he 
said. “I believe in 
you so thoroughly 
that I find it hard 
to think you could 
ever be wrong 
when you once 
spoke out your 
mind with honest 
conviction.” 

Here David scan- 
ned the carpet for a moment with reflec- 
tive mien. “I think I told you, didn’t I,” 
he recommenced, somewhat eagerly, 
“about that charming girl, Hilda Water- 
bury ?” 

“Yes, you spoke of her last week. 
You said that you’d met her on the 
steamer when you last crossed to 
Europe, and that she had returned—she 
and her aunts—and that you’d looked 
her up again, liking her better than ever.” 
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“ Did I say that ?”” murmured David, 
while his pale face flushed a little. “Well, 
well, perhaps I did. . . . They’re giving 
a little affair next Wednesday evening. 
I’ve hesitated about going to it. It’s 
very small, you know—merely a slight, 
friendly gathering ; but I've hesitated 
on account of my health.” 

“Yousee Miss Waterbury now and 
then, I suppose ?.”” Ashley asked. 

“Oh, yes; I drop in upon her occa- 

. sionally for a chat. 
But the idea of 
meeting a crowd, 
even though it bea 
limited crowd, has 
not pleased me of 
late. These Water- 
burys are old New 
York people, but 
they’re not in the 
fashionable swim, 
so to speak.” 

“A good many 
hice New York 
people are not,” 
said Ashley, en- 
couragingly. It 
struck him (almost 
in a queer, semi- 
medical way, as 
David Sprague’s 
physician rather 
than as his friend) 
that if this young 
gentleman of leis- 
ure should fall in 
love with an at- 
tractive girl and 
make her his wife, 
the hypochondriac 
fancies which now 
beset him might 
stand an excellent 
chance to be dissi- 
pated once and for 
all time. 

“Yes, yes, you’re 
right, Phil,” said 
David, visibly brightening. “A good 
many nice New York people aré ot in 
the fashionable swim. Hilda’s father 
was one of our old New York merchants. 
Her two rather ancient aunts guard her 
like a pair of Gorgons. But I’ve told 
you all that before.” 

“ You've told me something before in 
the same vein,” smiled Ashley. “And 
now,” he pursued, “I think I catch 
your drift, Dave. You're going to tell 
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me that you will honor the Waterbury 
Wednesday if I accompany you. Well, 
I accept, so to speak, in advance.” 

“How you read me, Phil!” cried his 
host, jovially. “So you willgo! That 
will be delightful. . . . Besides, old fel- 
low, I’m so anxious to have you see and 
talk with Hilda. Trust me, none of the 
women you're constantly meeting here, 
so soignées and so well equipped in the 
social usages, can be compared to her, 
with her frankness and refinement com- 
mingled, and with her cleverness and 
good breeding knit together like the 
colors of a picture to its canvas.” 

* * * * * 

When he had got back to his modest 
little office in an uptown street, and 
had found an unoccupied half-hour 
or so in which to consider the case 
of his friend, Philip Ashley mused 
somewhat after this fashion : 

“IT dare say 
Dave’s in love 
with this Hilda 
Waterbury. If he 
is, so much the 
better. How 
plainly he rallied 
from his depres- 
sion when I'd 
once assured him 
that he was mere- 
ly the victim of a 
dyspeptic imagin- 
ation! Was there 
ever so impres- 
sionable a mor- 
tal? He doesn’t 
realize it, but his 
nerves are all 
tinctured with ni- 
trate of silver; 
they’re so recep- 
tive to the faint- 
est emotional 
agency. Ihaven’t 
a doubt that when 
we next meet he’ll 
tell me that all 
his forlorn sensa- 
tions .,have van- 
ished.” 

This proved 
true. “I’m de- 
lighted with bi- 
cycle-riding,” de- 
clared David, 
“and I feel im- 
mensely better. 
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But they warn me, up there at the Acad- 
emy in Fifty-Ninth Street, that I’m too 
ambitious. I want to go out all alone by 
myself to-morrow afternoon, and they 
say I’m not yet proficient enough. But 
I don’t agree with them.” 

“Be adventurous, if you please,” 
laughed Ashley ; “but remember that 
to-morrow means Wednesday, and that 
on the evening of Wednesday you and I 
are to number ourselves among the 
guests of Miss Waterbury.” 

“True, Phil. I’ll try tobe careful. It 
wouldn’t do to go there all black and 
blue from tumbles, would it?” 

These jesting words proved the 
prophecy of unforeseen disaster. Da- 
vid’s temerity with the bicycle was 
sternly punished on Wednesday after- 
noon. Not only was he unable to go 
with his friend to the Waterbury gath- 
ering that evening, but by dusk he lay 
in his bed, suffer- 
ing from a most 
painful and awk- 
ward fracture of 
the left wrist. So 
severe, in fact,was 
this trouble that 
fever followed it, 
and Ashley, who 
had been sum- 
moned after the 
accident in the 
park, asked very 
earnestly of the 
surgeon who had 
set the broken 
bones whether he 
thought Mr. 
Sprague’s wrist 
would be deform- 
ed for the rest of 
his life. 

“No,” came the 
ruminative an- 
swer. ‘At least, 
it isn’t at all prob- 
able. He may suf- 
fer a little, but in 
the end his wrist 
will not lose shape 
at all.” 

David suffered 
considerably 
more than “a lit- 
tle.” That night 
the pain in his 
wrist was intense, 
FORGET US,” and the fever 
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made Ashley watch his temperature 
with some anxiety. “ What a creature 
of nerves this man is!” he thought. 
“To say that he has the organization of 
a delicate girl would be absurd, for there 
are many delicate girls who could go 
through a trouble like this with ten 
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don’t youknow? Things like that have 
happened. And it would mean am- 
putation, of course, if it should occur.” 
“Naturally it would,” said Ashley, 
with dry amusement. Then, while his 
manner softened most humanly, he pur- 
sued, leaning closer above the form of 
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times his endurance. And the very 
pain by which he is tormented—does 
not a good half of it come from his own 
imagination ?—from a feeling that he 
has been cruelly hurt? Is not half of it, 
in other words, neurotic and neuralgic 
rather than inflammatory?” 

As Ashley prepared to leave his 
friend he promised to come in between 
ten and eleven the same evening. “I 
wish your appetite hadn’t so completely 
gone,” he said; “but you're feeling 
easier, are you not?” 

“Yes, a trifle,” replied David, with a 
restless toss of his head on the pillow. 
“ But, Phil,” he added, while a sudden, 
wistful stare swept from his big, gray 
eyes full into Ashley’s face, “I’ve been 
bothered, somehow, about the idea of 
—of gangrene setting in, or something 
of that sort.” 

“Gangrene!” exclaimed his listener. 

“Yes. I’ve somehow thought of it, 


(p. 92.) 


his friend : “Oh, come now, Dave, don’t 
let such idiotic fancies trouble you! 
It’s—it’s positively unmanly ! You're in 
no more danger of gangrene from a 
bone-fracture like that than you’re in 
danger of cholera. Now, Dave, listen 
to me!” He wheeled a chair close 
to the bedside of his friend and spoke 
for a good ten minutes with quiet and 
convincing ardor. His words were just 
the needed ones for a patient in David's 
hectic and excited state. 

When, two or three hours afterward, 
he returned, it was to find David again 
sleepless and very nervous. 

“The pain in my wrist, Phil,” he 
said, “is horribly acute. It keeps me 
awake. I’ve been thinking about mor- 
phine. I’ve never taken it in my life, 
but if it would devise for me a decent 
night, old fellow, I’d welcome from you 
one of those subcutaneous injections 
that everybody has heard about.” 
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“Morphine? H—m; yes,” replied 
Ashley, gravely, with drooped head. 
Meanwhile, he was thinking: “If ever 
there were a man to whom giving the 
faintest suspicion of morphine would be 
gross folly, that man is David Sprague.” 

Then, quickly remembering and re- 
flecting, he soon said aloud: “ Well, 
Dave, I wi// put a little of the stuff into 
your right arm. It will work wonders, 
of course, but I ‘rarely do anything of 
the sort, and Ionly grant your request 
now because of the pain. It will make 
you fall off into a pleasant sleep, and 
forget all your silly imaginings.” 

“Will it act promptly ?” asked David. 

“Oh, yes, within three minutes or so.” 

Soon afterward Ashley inserted the 


“Very well, sir.” 

“T will wait a little while. But if Mr. 
Sprague asks for me, say that I have 
gone. You understand?” 

“ Perfectly, sir.” 

“ And if Mr. Sprague soon falls into a 
sound sleep, come and tell me.” 

Ves; Sir.” 

James went back to his master’s bed- 
side, and Ashley waited. After about 
five minutes the valet returned. 

“ He’s sound asleep, sir.” 

“ Really ?” murmured Ashley. 
go in and see him.” 

He passed, as silently as he could, 
into David’s room. The sleep was not 
merely a profound one; it resembled 
exactly the sort of sleep which would 
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point of a tiny syringe below the skin of 
his patient’s right arm. The syringe was 
charged with nothing but warm water. 
He bade David good-night, and 
slipped from the room just as he saw a 
drowsy look begin to overspread his 
friend’s features. There was a valet in 
readiness, alert and intelligent. Ashley, 
as« he receded, beckoned to him. 
“James,” he said, when they were both 
in the sitting-room that adjoined David's 
bed-chamber, “I shall not go quite yet.” 


(D. 94) 


have been induced by a morphine in- 
jection. 

“Extraordinary!” Ashley whispered 
to himself. “I wonder if he will con- 
tinue to rest like that all night because I 
shot into his arma spurt of tepid water.” 

When Ashley called on the morrow, 
David was placid and quite free from 
pain, after having passed a most easeful 
night. 

“What a wonderful thing that mor- 
phine is, Phil!” heexclaimed. “TI slept 
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perfectly, and didn’t wake till nearly 
eight o’clock.” 

Ashley could only tell himself that 
the nervous organization of his friend 
was one of the most delicate and 
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covery was rapid, and within a fortnight 
he and Ashley paid a visit upon Miss 
Waterbury and her two aunts. As it 
happened, this was another evening re- 
ception, possibly like the one at which 





peculiar that he had ever been called 


upon to note. 
* * * * * 


During the next few days David's re- 
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they had failed to appear. The Misses 
Waterbury were evidently bringing 
their niece out. It occurred to Ashley 
that he had never seen such a lot of 
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dowdy gentlefolk. They were all rather 
plainly the latter. “But from what 
mildewed old domiciles,” he mused, “did 
these two gaunt spinsters gather such a 
dreary and lifeless throng?” Gaunt, 
indeed, were the two Misses Waterbury. 
They struck Ashley at first as being 
twins. Then he gradually discerned 
that Augusta had a more shriveled neck 
than Catharine, bonier wrists and mud- 
dier coloring. They were surely most 
unpleasing ladies, though one might 
have forgotten their personal failings if 
their manners had been less brusque 
and stiff. Still, he could not help think- 
ing that they served as very fortunate 
foils to their niece. 

Hilda was truly a lovely girl. Her 
crinkled auburn hair billowed in mutin- 
ous bounty above a delicate head and a 
face pink-tinted as a peach-blossom. 
But she was not merely a sweet physi- 
cal type. Ashley had no taste for girls 
who are merely that. When one looked 
into her eyes, dark blue and thoughtful, 
when one heard for awhile the bright 
and sensible phrases that her rosy mouth 
knew how to frame, Hilda’s full scope of 
charm became manifest. 

Ashley felt it that evening more than 
he desired. As he and David walked 
several blocks together, after leaving 
the Waterbury residence, he secretly 
’ resented his own reluctance to hear that 
Hilda Waterbury and his friend would 
shortly announce their engagement. 

“ The truth is,” confessed David, “my 
illness has brought the thing about. 
She wrote me one or two charming 
notes, lately, and sent me a basket of 
fruit and that cluster of lilies you saw 
on my sitting-room table.” 

“Really ?” replied Ashley. 

“ Yes ; and—well, I dropped in yester- 
day afternoon, and neither of the aunts 
appeared. I had things all to myself, 
Phil. I suppose I may as well tell you 
—it’s quite settled. And yet—” He 
paused, with a bitter, suppressed sigh. 

“ And yet, Dave?” 

“Oh, confound it, those two aunts! 
I can’t help thinking they are at the 
bottom of it all! I-can’t help thinking 
that Hilda may have been swayed by 
them in accepting me, rather than by 
her own native and honest sentiment !” 

Ashley smiled to himself, there in the 
dim-lit street, while he hearkend. Was 
not this precisely like the old, self-tor- 
menting David? 
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A few more days went by, and the en- 
gagement formally transpired. “The 
girl,” thought Ashley, “has already had 
a most curious influence over me. I 
hate to go and congratulate her.” 

But fate compelled Ashley to see 
Hilda Waterbury a good many times 
during the next few weeks. One even- 
ing Miss Catharine, the younger of the 
two old aunts, gave a shiver and com- 
plained of a pain in the chest.. “ You’ve 
caught a severe cold,” said her elder 
sister, who had always been so perfectly 
healthy herself that she looked on ill- 
ness as though it were something crimi- 
nal; “and you must immediately go to 
bed and have a mustard plaster anda 
glass of boiling lemonade.” | 

Early on the following morning, how- 
ever, Miss Augusta roused Hilda from 
her slumbers. 

“Your Aunt Catharine is a great deal 
worse,” she said. “We must have a 
physician at once. And only to think of 
it, my dear Hilda! Dr. Strickland, who 
has been our family physician for nearly 
forty years, died two weeks ago! 
Whom shaii I send for?” 

“Why, Dr. Ashley, by all means,” an- 
swered Hilda. 

“ David's friend?” said Miss Augusta, 
recoiling a little. “But he’s so young, 
you know.” 

“ All the better,” smiled Hilda. 
“Young doctors, Aunt Augusta, are in 
the advance movement. . They ought to 
know more than their seniors, and I’m 
sure that many of them do.” Then, as 
Miss Augusta gave a skeptical sniff, the 
girl continued: “Besides, David says 
that Dr.-Ashley is splendid. --He’s made 
a marked success already, and promises 
to become one of our leading physi- 
cians.” 

That “David says” proved final. 
Miss Augusta was delighted at the en- 
gagement of her niece, and prepared to 
hail any platitude of Hilda’s betrothed 
as a pearl of wisdom. So, within a few 
more hours, Ashley became the attend- 
ant physician at Miss Catharine’s bed- 
side. Her malady had developed into 
an ugly pneumonia, and he was required 
to pay her three and four visits a day 
until the peril abated. 

By the time that Miss Catharine was 
convalescent Ashley woke to the fact 
that he passionately loved the sweet- 
heart of his friend. And what, he began 
to ask himself, were Hilda’s real feelings 
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toward David? He felt terribly guilty 
as he gave these mental questionings a 
mental response. Hilda cared very 
little for her affianced husband. Both 
her aunts (and especially the dominat- 
ing Miss Augusta) were pushing her 
toward a union which at heart she 
dreaded. 

“And she cares for me,” Ashley’s 
meditations ran on. “I can’t doubt it 
any longer. I ought to goaway. Miss 
Catharine is well enough now for me 
to make some excuse and slip off to 
Washington, Baltimore, Kalamazoo, 
Oshkosh, anywhere, and remain absent 
till the wedding is over.” 

But he did nothing of this heroic sort. 
He continued the professional supervis- 
ion of his patient, and his attentions to 
Hilda. 

Meanwhile, David and he had con- 
tinued their intimacy. The secret mis- 
ery of Ashley was keen enough, but 
destiny was waiting to sharpen its 
pangs. One morning David appeared 
in his office, looking paler than usual 
and very despondent. 


“You're occupied, Phil?” He sank 
into a chair as he spoke. 

“No.” 

“You've a few minutes for me, 
then?” 


“You seem troubled, David.” 

“Tam—horribly.” Here David heaved 
a great sigh. ‘ Phil,” he went on, with 
a sudden, pathetic break in his voice, 
“TI believe Hilda does not really care 
for me.” 

Ashley felt himself turn pale. “ She’s 
not told you so?” 

“My own convictions have told me 
so.” 

By this time Ashley had wholly mas- 
tered himself. “ But, Dave,” he said, 
in collected tones, “ you must remember 
how fond you’ve always been of imag- 
ining unhappy events.” 

David shook his head hopelessly, 
staring at the floor. “I knew you'd 
say something like that, Phil. But I’m 
certain I’m right. Those two women— 
those aunts that have been guarding 
her so long—wanted this marriage for 
reasons that I need not name. Augusta 
Waterbury, grim and bloodless old 
spinster that she is, has pushed the-girl 
into it. Yes, pushed her! There's no 
imagination, Phil; it’s all the solidest 
fact.” 

A kind of sorrowful exultation took 
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hold of Ashley as his visitor kept on 
forlornly repeating, in various new 
forms, just what he had first said. 

Might there be a hope that he would 
break his engagement with Hilda? But 
no; not ahint to that effect passed his 
lips. Ashley felt thrilled by his own 
hypocrisy as he spoke whatever com- 
forting words he could muster. But 
David would accept no consolation ; 
he was resolutely certain that Hilda 
had never cared for him, and at length 
flinging his head down upon the cush- 
ioned arm of his chair, he wept with 
fierce vehemence. 

Ashley bent over him, saying what 
was at least intended to soothe and 
calm, though every word of it stung its 
utterer with sharp self-reproach. When, 
at length, Daivd rose, having controlled 
the visible signs of his distress, and 
took a hasty departure from the office, 
Ashley was filled with a sense of mourn- 
ful relief. 

His visit the next day at Hilda’s 
home was fraught with great secret 
anxiety. He saw his patient and Miss 
Augusta, but their niece did not appear. 
And so it went on for several days. 
Finally, the condition of Miss Catharine 
made it needless for him to continue 
further attendance upon her. He frankly 
stated this fact, and received from both 
sisters a response in terms far more 
cordial and friendly than it was their 
wont to employ. 

“TI do so hope, Dr. Ashley,” said Miss 
Augusta, “that you will not forget us 
in a social way. Hilda will always be 
delighted to see you, of course.” 

“Thanks,” returned Ashley with neat 


composure. “Is Miss Hilda quite well, 
by-the-by ?” 
“ She’s ” Here the lady hesita- 





ted for a moment, and gave a dry lit- 
tle cough. “She’s not in very good 
spirits, doctor; but that’s all. She 
keeps in her room a good deal, and 
complains of headache every now and 
then. I wanted her to see you this 
morning when you came, but she was 
quite obstinate in her statement that 
she didn’t need a doctor. And, really, I 
dare say that she doesn’t. ‘ Have 
you—er—happened to see—er—David 
lately ?” 

“Not for several days.” 

“No? He wasn’t here at all yester- 
day.” Miss Augusta now repeated her 
dry little cough. “Hilda is so very 
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peculiar,” she went on, as if forced into a 
family confidence despite her pride. “I 
—I suspected that perhaps there might 
have been some—some lover’s quarrel, 
you know; for David staid only a very 
short time when he came the day before 
yesterday. But youv’e learned nothing, I 
suppose? Nothing, I mean, about what 
may have happened?” 

“Nothing, I assure you,” replied Ash- 
ley, pierced by pangs of discomfiture, 
and wishing himself in the street. 

He managed to get there very soon 
after withdrawing, as politely as his 
jarred nerves would permit, from the 
presence of Miss Augusta. 

“There has been a rupture, a definite 
rupture, now,” Ashley said to himself, 
after he had left the house. “ This mar- 
riage will never take place. Well, a 
thousand times better that it should 
not! Hilda does not love him. What 
mockery for them to marry! And my 
own part? Why, I mean to make that 
honor itself! When they are once 
really severed I can both speak and act. 
Not till then—not till then.” 

He reached his office rather late in 
the afternoon. As he entered it a form 
approached him. 

“ David !” he exclaimed. 

“Yes; it’s I, Phil. I’ve been waiting 
for you an age.” 

Ashley stared into his friend’s face. 
It was deathly pale, and there were 
faint nervous twitchings about the lips. 

“You're not well?” he asked, break- 
ing the dead, prolonged silence, during 
which David’s hand, fevered and tremu- 
lous, had clasped his own. 

“Well?” A low laugh that was all 
scoff and irony, followed the word. 
“T’m tortured. I haven’t slept more 
than an hour or two since you saw me 
last. Tell me, Phil, are we quite 
alone ?” 

“Yes; naturally.” As he answered, 
Ashley saw how wild were the eyes 
that plunged their look into his own. 

“All right, Phil. I’ve come to tell 
you this: I don’t want to live any 
longer, and I don’t intend to live any 
longer !” 

Ashley felt his cheeks whiten. “ Non- 
sense, Dave. “Sit down.” He pressed 
David into a near chair and took one 
close at his side. “This is all the 
merest madness.” 

“Not a bit of it,” came the answer, 
excited and yet tranquil, like a flame 


that bends and creeps instead of dart- 
ing or flashing. “I’ve had a full talk 
with Hilda—a full understanding as 
well. It’s been just as I said it was. 
She’s never cared forme. She's never 
cared a feather for me. Her aunts— 
especially her Aunt Augusta—made her 
accept me. She confessed it. Oh, not 
a point has been missed; I’ve assured 
myself there isn’t a possibility of mis- 
take. As for her being fond of some- 
body else, I’ve no knowledge if she is, 
and I don’t care the toss of a copper 
whether she is or not. All I care about 
is her dead indifference to me. That 
realization plucks all savor from the 
future !” 

“Don’t believe so, Dave!” 

“ Ask me to believe that the sun isn’t 
shining!” Those big gray eyes of 
David’s looked larger because of his 
pallor, and burned with a wild wistful- 
ness as he wenton: “I’ve loved that 
girl more than my own life, Phil, and 
now that she’s lost to me life’s grown 
so queer a mixture of tragedy and farce 
that I—I don’t feel like waiting for its 
last act.” 

Ashley did not notice the grim sug- 
gestion in these ending words. “Have 
you then broken your engagement?” 
he asked. 

“No— not yet. ButI want to break 
it. In a different way, however, from 
the way you would suppose.” 

Ashley started. ‘“ What 
mean?” he asked, 

“ Suicide.” 

“ David! Are you demented ?” 

“No; I’m preposterously sane. If I 
were mad I might recoil from the act 
I’m bent on. Mad people have illusions, 
you know, Phil; and we can live on 
illusions; there’s poetry in them. But 
when despair and perfect sanity meet, 
they’re apt to create between them a 
dead level of unendurable prose.” 

“But despair,” began Ashley, “can 
be assuaged ——” 

“Not mine. It’s immedicable. The 
truth is, Phil, I’m wholly sick of life. 
I haven’t the shadow of a fear about 
being dead (if one may put it like 
that), but I abhor the approaches of 
death, its portals of pain, its vestibule 
of struggle.” 

“Dave! Dave!” came the shocked 
answer, “ what are you saying?” 

In silence David went to a desk 
where many bottles were ranged in 
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orderly rows. He reached out for one 
of them, and held it before him as if 
scanning the name on its label. “ You’ve 
got drugs here—or if you haven’t got 
them just here you can procure them 
easily—which would deal me my in- 
stant quietus. I want some such drug, 
and I want you to giveit me. No one 
will ever know that you /ave given it. 
Without your help the thing would be 
very hardto get. Don’t shrink back and 
stare at me in disgust, Phil. I ask this 
favor in the name of our old friendship.” 

“ You—you call it a favor!” gasped 
Ashley. “No, no, z0/ In God’s name 
banish this hideous idea from your 
brain. I’ll commit no crime at your re- 
quest, and with all my soul I implore 
you to give up the thought of committing 
one in obedience to your own morbid 
and frightful whim !” 

Almost immediately after this an ur- 
gent professional summons came to 
Ashley. He was about to bid David 
good-bye when the latter, with a sad and 
haughty look, departed. 

For hours afterward Ashley was 
troubled exceedingly. He had no doubt 
that David meant every syllable he had 
spoken, Try hard as he could, Ashley 
failed to repress a certain hope. The 
engagement with Hilda had not been 
broken. Suppose this grief-tortured 
man should commit the foolhardy act of 
self-extinction. Greatly as he, Philip 
Ashley, might deplore it, would it not 
smooth the path to his own future pos- 
session of the woman whom he deeply 
loved, and who loved him, no doubt, as 
deeply in return? But as for giving 
David any drug of the sort that he 
craved—never, unalterably never! He 
looked into the depths of his own spirit, 
and rejoiced at the entirely guiltless 
feelings he found there. 

But meanwhile stealthily, and at first 
almost unawares, a temptation crept 
over him. It was like a lizard crawling 
across a track of sand ; it made no deep 
apparent impress, and yet left its traces 
behind. He remembered that episode 
of the imagined dose of morphine. 
What if he should give David ? 

And then, in tremors at the real hid- 
eousness of a motive that dared to cloak 
itself with innocence, he forced from his 
mind the whole repellent thought. 

And yet it returned, despite his ex- 
orcism. He had not the Napoleonic 
power of shutting up certain parts of 
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his mind like drawers of a bureau. His 
love for Hilda would speak to him in 
appealing terms; and insidiously this 
same voice of temptation became for it 
an undercurrent of accompaniment. 

* * * * 


The next morning,most unexpectedly, 
David again appeared in his office. 

“T pushed myself in past a number 
of patients who are waiting for you,” he 
said. The words ended in a tired sigh. 

“You look positively haggard,” re- 
plied Ashley, taking his hand and hold- 
ing it until a quick recessive movement 
from David disjoined the mutual clasp. 

“ Little wonder, Phil, if I do look hag- 
gard,” sped the answer. “I’ve passed a 
sleepless night—absolutely sleepless.” 

“ You need medical treatment.” 

David gave a faint, bleak laugh. 
“Ah, you doctors! How Shakespeare 
hit you all off when he made his Jac- 
beth taik about ministering to a mind 
diseased !” 

‘The mind and body are very closely 
akin.” 

“True. That is what I found last 
night. I’d like to have them separated, 
Phil. I'd like to have my mind go— 
anywhere you please. Religion and 
philosophy pretend to tell us where it 
does go, or where it does not. Where the 
body goes we’re certain. The body is de- 
structible; among other cut-and-dried 
commonplaces, we’re sure of that. I’m 
anxious to have mine become the dust 
it once was.” 

“David! This is wild talk !” 

With pale, compressed lips and eyes 
full of sorrowful yet vivid fire, David 
replied: “I’m keeping you from those 
other patients, Phil. They’re waiting 
outside. I’ve come to you for my pre- 
scription.” 

“My dear fellow,” returned Ashley, 
“what can you possibly mean by saying 
that you are waiting for your prescrip- 


tion? I’ve not yet offered to give you 
any. I'll do so, however, if you'll allow 
me. It will be something to quiet your 


nerves, of course.” 

“To quiet them forever, Phil. I hope 
you mean that.” 

“No, no!” 

As Ashley pronounced his negative, 
David went close to him and said: 

“You well do it; you shall/ I de- 
mand it of you in the name of our 
friendship!” 

“ No.” 
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“In the name of common mercy, 
then! Remember, Phil, if you give me 
a vial of something that will kill in a 
minute, in a second or two, not a living 
soul shall ever know from whose hand 
I received it.” 

Ashley, gnawing his lips, looked at 
the clock on his mantel. “ Really, 
David,” he said, “my patients outside 
will become restless.” 

David nodded brusquely. 
stand. That’s dismissal.” 

“It’s refusal.” 

David veered round and caught his 
hat from a side table. “Very well. 
You’ve been fond of me; you’re fond 
of me still; I’m sure of it. If you don’t 
do what I ask I shall kill myself in some 
other fashion. Within twelve hours, 
Philip, I swear to you that I will. Send 
or leave the vial at my address within 
that time. There’s not the faintest ne- 
cessity for you to incriminate yourself, 
my dear friend. It will be easy enough 
to wrap the thing in paper and put 
upon it my name, with a handwriting 
disguised past recognition. There; 
good-bye. You'll do it or you'll not do 
it.” And here, with one hand grasping 
the knob of the door, David let his col- 
orless lips break into a smile so calm and 
determined that its composure and re- 
solve struck his watcher as more terri- 
ble than a whole lurid catalogue of pro- 
tests. “But with me,” ran his next and 
final sentence, “there shall be no alter- 
native, whether to do or not to do.” 

In another instant he had gone. All 
through the rest of that day Ashley 
went through his duties as though he 
were performing them inadream. By 
dusk he realized that he had decided to 
commit a certain act. 

Facing the moral question of that act, 
he found sly little sophistries waiting to 
convince him that it was quite harmless. 
Here was a would-be suicide. Suppose 
a bottle were sent him with a card—not 
a label—on which was printed “ Prussic 
Acid.” And suppose the bottle were 
simply filled with plain water into which 
had been dropped a harmless tincture of 
bitter almonds. Might not a dreadful 
yet curative shock result to David? 
Might he not repent, on finding himself 
still alive, the shameful act he had 
meditated? Voices, as it were, now 
spoke within Ashley’s heart. Let us 
put it bluntly, in that old-time way 
which still holds good, at least in meta- 
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phor and symbol, of all deliberated sin : 
the devil was wrestling with him for the 
possession of his soul. “You may save 
him from real suicide hereafter,” said 
one voice. ‘“ Recollect,” said another, 
“that he once slept all night, merely 
through believing that you had given 
him morphine.” ‘“ All very well,” said 
the first voice, “ but death and sleep are 
different.” ‘ What is your real desire?” 
said the second voice. “If he should die, 
you might in a year or two marry Hilda.” 
“But he will not die,” said the first 
voice. “Such athing could not possibly 
happen. You will merely be teaching 
him a lesson. He may be thrown into 
spasms of nervousness, and there every- 
thing will end.” “ But would you “ke 
everything to end that way?” said the 
second voice, growing fainter while still 
clearly audible. “ Would you not be 
disappointed in that case? And would 
not even your disappointment be crimi- 
nal, as though you had tried to strike 
him with a dagger and had merely 
wounded him, yet had left on him some 
maiming hurt of which his very presence 
must ceaselessly remind you as long as 
you and he both lived?” 

At last, if our trope may be continued, 
the devil conquered. That evening 
David Sprague had palpable proof of 
this satanic victory. 

He was seated in his bedroom when a 
servant handed him a small package, 
which bore his own name in an unknown 
hand. Instantly a suspicion of the truth 
flashed through the morbid sufferer’s 
mind. 

“Who left this, James?” he asked. 

“ A—a man, sir. I didn’t see his face. 
He thrust it in through the doorway 
very quickly, sir, and then turned aside. 
I looked after him, but he’d hurried down 
the stoop in a second or two, and it was 
so dark id 

“That will do, James. 

“t Yes, sir.” 

Left alone, David tore open the pack- 
age. It contained only a small vial and 
acard. On the card were printed in 
ink two words: “Prussic Acid.” There 
was a mild fire burning in his grate. 
He threw both card and wrapper into 
its gentle blaze, and watched them con- 
sume. 

The vial alone remained. He un- 
corked it, smelt the aroma that floated 
from it and smiled. That smile had in 
its gleam the pathos of a broken heart, 





You may go.” 
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and the dreary victory of an anguish 
that confronts dark yet certain repose. 
Soon afterward David flung himself 
on a lounge, near which stood a small 
table. He drank the contents of the 
vial, then reached out a faltering hand 
and placed it on the table. A shudder 
swept through his form and his eyes 
closed. Then they slowly reopened, 
growing glassy and vacuous. With that 
blank stare they found him hours after- 
ward. He was dead. Imagination had 
killed him. 
* * * * * 

A physician living in the same street 
was summoned by the frightened serv- 
ants. He promptly suspected suicide. 
The uncorked vial on the table, with 
half an inch of liquid in it that smelt of 
bitter almonds, could have but a single 
meaning. Yet before David’s funeral 
had taken place, chemical analysis had 
turned this theory into myth. The 
liquid, as two able chemists declared 
without hesitation, was merely water, 
into which some sort of almond flavor- 
ing had entered. Undoubtedly it could 
have had nothing whatever to do with 
David Sprague’s death. And soon the 
cause of that death became generally 
accepted as heart-failure. Indeed, Dr. 
Philip Ashley very pointedly pro- 
nounced it so, and made out the burial 
certificate to that effect. Within the 
following week he sailed for Europe. 

He remained abroad about six months. 
When he returned Hilda Waterbury 
saw his arrival in a newspaper, and sent 
him a pathetic, pleading little note. 

He obeyed the summons which this 
note contained. Hilda appeared before 
him in deep mourning, and said, as she 
gave him her hand: 

“ Have younot heard? Iam all alone 
now. Both my poor aunts are dead.” 

“Both dead!” 

“Yes. Aunt Catharine caught cold 
again, heaven knows how, and her feeble 
health caused her to pass away within a 
week. Aunt Augusta, so strong, so ca- 
pable, as you remember, died with great 
suddenness—from a paralytic stroke, 
they said.” 

“ How shocking! ” murmured Ashley. 

“And you rushed off in that strange 
style!” Hilda continued, plaintively. 
“You—you gave up your practice, which 
was so promising! People wondered. 
Why did you do it? Had Azs death any 
concern with your going?” 


“His death? Whose?” cried Ashley, 
sharply. 

““Why, David Sprague’s, of course. It 
was terribly unexpected, I grant; but 
surely your grief for him could not have 
driven you from the country in so strange 
a style?” 

“No, no,” said Ashley, somewhat bro- 
kenly. He drew closer to her, thinking 
how lovely she looked in her mourning 
dress. “ Hilda,” he pursued, “it was 
because of you that I went! After 
David’s death I could not but reproach 
myself # 

“Reproach yourself? For what?” 

“ Nothing—nothing. But it seemed to 
me that if I stayed here I must resume 
those former terms with you. And that 
had in it a—a tinge of sacrilege, then. 
Now it’s different.” 

“ Different ?” she repeated, drooping 
her eyes. 

“Yes.” He caught her hand ; she let 
him keep it. “ Hilda, tellme; am I not 
right? Is it not fate that we should 
have come together again like this? Is 
it not fate that we should forget all 
shadow, all estrangement,. that Ais 
death may have wrought between us?” 

“Shadow? Estrangement?” she an- 
swered, even while her eyes and cheeks 
were kindling. “Idon’t understand you. 
And when—when you ask me if it is not 
fate, I can only reply that it is—nature.” 

“You're right!” he exclaimed, and 
kissed her fullonthe lips. “It isnature!”’ 

In a day or two all the people who 
knew them knew that they would short- 
ly be married. Ashley’s earnings were 
by no means great, but Hilda’s inherit- 
ance was large enough to be called 
fairly ample. The world, in speaking 
of their betrothal, pronounced it highly 
suitable. Ashley resumed his practice 
as a physician, and soon found that the 
drawbacks engendered by his six- 
months’ absence were not so serious as 
he had supposed. 

He strove to be happy in the joy of 
his engagement and in the prospect of 
soon becoming Hilda’s husband. But 
remorse kept secretly agonizing him. 
It had already changed his appearance. 
There were times when it even blurred 
his brain and made him unsure about 
his acts and duties as a doctor. 

“ You're not as you once were,” Hilda 
would say to him. “Some trouble 
seems to have caught you in its toils. 
It can’t be grief at the death of David.” 
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“Oh, no. 
would answer. 

“ Then what zs it ?” she would persist. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing at all.” 

“That ‘nothing at all’ of yours,” she 


I’ve got over that,” he 


once told him, “is oceanic. It seems to 
shroud a vast tract of the undiscovera- 
ble ; into its tides one may drop all sorts 
of useless plummets.” 

“Ah, you distrust me, then?” he 
said, reproachfully. “ Youimagine——” 

“J imagine,” she broke in, “simply 
that you are the prey of some bitter 
worriment. Never tell it me, if you so 
desire. I shall love you and believe in 
you just the same.” 

Their marriage day was then but two 
weeks off. Ashley found in the purity 
and faith of Hilda a perpetual challenge 
to full confession. “I will make every- 
thing clear to her,” he began to tell him- 
self. “After all, I am guiltless. She 
will understand—and forgive. Why 
not? She loves me devotedly.” 

The inconsistency between his own 
freedom from guilt and Hilda’s possible 
pardon may or may not have struck 
him. However that was, he continued 
to hesitate. And yet, as the wedding- 
day drew nearer, he felt that compara- 
tive peace from the remorseful qualms 
which beset him could be obtained in 
but asingle way—by telling Hilda every 
detail of the final relations between 
David Sprague and himself. At last he 
braced himself for the ordeal. Their 
meeting occurred one evening in the still, 
big house, where Hilda now lived alone 
—so much stiller and bigger, as it 
seemed, since both her kinswomen had 
vanished from it. 

He began hesitatingly, and told her 
something of his story. He saw her 
grow pale and slightly withdraw from 
him. Then he hesitated in real earnest. 

“Goon,” she said. Her voice betrayed 
anxiety and excitement, and yet it also 
rang with a certain chilling injunction. 

his mode of reception spurred him 
into a kind of indignant, self-excusing 
humor. As a lawyer might have put it, 
he forgot his points. 

“Remember, my dear Hilda,” he ex- 
claimed, “that what I did was done 
through love of you.” 

She gazed at him with sad fixity. 
Her breathing had quickened, and the 
hands in her lap pulled restlessly at a 
kerchief there. 


“Go on, please. You’ve told me that 


incident in which he took what he be- 
lieved morphine, and of how it affected 
him as if it had been the drug itself. 
You’ve told me that you had got to con- 
sider him aman curiously the slave of his 
own imagination. You've told me that 
after he had learned I did not really care 
for him but had yielded (very foolishly, I 
grant) to Aunt Augusta’s influence in 
engaging myself to him, he sought you, 
and begged you for a drug that might 
speedily end his life.” 

These words were spoken by Hilda 
with a sternness full of composure and 
yet startlingly foreign to her usual mien. 
Still, to glance at her was to see that she 
suffered. 

Ashley bowed his head. 
told you all this.” 

Her voice loudened a little. “Now, 
tell me, if you please, what further 
course you took.” 

Agitated, fearful of new and harsher 
change in her, and yet feeling himself 
impelled to complete disclosure by the 
tranquil command of her last sentence, 
he began once more to speak. By the 
time he had ended she knew everything. 

As his voice ceased, she rose. She 
was pale to the lips, and her eyes shene 
with a keen and bitter brightness. 
“You are a murderer,” she said. 

“No, no! How can you speak to me 
like that, Hilda?” 

She staggered back from him, put- 
ting both hands to her face. He went 
up to her, and with tender force com- 
pelled her again to meet his look. 

He saw, then, that her eyes were 
swimming in tears. “Oh, Philip!” she 
moaned, “I loved you so.” 

“Do you not love me still? Can you 
not pardon that one rash error, commit- 
ted solely because of my love for you ?” 

“ Error, error?” she repeated. “Call 
ita crime. That is the only word fit 
for it.” Her voice broke, then. For a 
moment he believed that she would re- 
lent, and that the stress and ardor of 
her love for him would wring pardon 
from her lips. But an abrupt fire dried 
the tears in her eyes. Hope died within 
him. A few more seconds had frozen 
her voice. 

“Hilda!” he cried, and sprang to- 
ward her with outstretched hands. 

“Go from this house,” she ordered, 
“and never dare to enter it again.” 

“ Hilda! listen to me!” 

“T have listened. Oh, you need not 


“Yes, [have 
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fear; I might as well be silent about 
your guilt. No jury could convict you ; 
no court could sentence you. Punish- 
ment must find you from elsewhere. 
Quit this house at once! If you do not, 
I will take what means I may to have 
you forced from it!” 

He obeyed her, knowing she was inex- 
orable. But as he reached the doorway 
he turned, and once more appealed to 
her, his voice dismally failing him, his 
hands again outstretched. 

“Hilda,” he said, “you’ve called me 
by that awful name . 
“T meant the name. 

name. Go!” 

“But, Hilda !— ¢hink/ It was not I 
that killed him ; it was his imagination.” 

“True,” she answered, after a slight 
pause, during which he could equally 
note repulsion in every line of her face 
and of her attitude. “You and his 
imagination were _ fellow-assassins. 
You used it, like a paid bravo, to strike 





I repeat the 


for you your blow. It struck the blow. 
But imagination did not really kill him. 
You killed him, and you dare not deny 
it to your own conscience. Through all 
your future may that conscience torture 
you, as I am certain that it will!” 

He passed from her sight and from 
her life forever. She did not cease to 
love him, but she never forgave him 
and never looked upon him again. In 
after years, when she learned that he 
had gained renown and wealth in his 
profession, she would say to herself: 
“Still, he is unhappy ; he cannot forget. 
I know his nature; it forced him to 
confess his crime to me, and it will 
leave him no real peace this side of the 
grave. He has not married—and 
why? He is wedded in secret to a 
cold, hard spouse—Remorse. She makes 
him a sorry enough mate, I’m certain ; 
but there are no human divorce-laws 
that can rid him of her!” 

And Hilda, in so judging, was right. 





WILD 


Y the American 
sportsman the 
forests of Cen- 
tral America are 
almost unknown. 
The botanist and 
naturalist are 
somewhat better 
acquainted with 
them; but even 
they have only 
carried their scientific researches into 
the outskirts of those dense tropical 
woods, or along lines of communication 
cut through them from one populous 
district to another, and from the prin- 
cipal cities to the ports on the Pacific 
and Atlantic coasts. 

It is divided from north to south by 
the mountain range that traverses the 
whole extent of the country, into two 
regions, distinct from each other as 
regards climate and environments. So 
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much the most favorable in this respect 
is the western division, on account of the 
regular alternation of two well-marked 
seasons, that the bulk of population is 
found within its limits. In no other of 
the five States that compose Central 
America is this fact more observable 
than in Costa Rica. 

Primeval forests still cover the whole 
of the eastern division of that country, 
broken only here and there by the small 
clearings along the banks of rivers, made 
by a few pioneer settlers who have 
chosen the wilderness for their home, 
and by the road leading from Cartago 
to the Port of Limon. This region, 
from the low-lying, swampy seaboard 
up to the summit of the Cordilleras, 
may be regarded as comparatively un- 
inhabited by man. Deep into these for- 
ests the rubber-cutters of San Juan del 
Norte have made their way, along the 
rivers and shallow streams, only navi- 
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gable by their narrow canoes, in their 
search for the “hule” tree; but still 
vast areas have never been penetrated 
since the time when the conquering 
Spaniards gave the name of Costa Rica 
to all the Veragua coast. 

The traveler of leisure, landing at 
San Juan del Norte, Nicaragua—known 
as Greytown, under the protectorate 
assumed by Great Britain over the Mos- 
quito Coast—if he be a sportsman, will 
find pastime in the harbor, with either 
shotgun or rifle, among the wild duck 
and alligators. Time was when Grey- 
town harbor was a fine expanse of open 
water, in which vessels of considerable 
draft could find anchorage ; but during 
the filibuster war in Nicaragua the ob- 
structions made in the San Juan by the 
contending parties for the purpose of 
interrupting navigation on the river, 
diverted the main volume of water into 
the channel of the Colorado, an affluent 
to the sea branching off about sixteen 
miles above Greytown. The harbor 
rapidly silted up, and more than half of 
its area has become covered with tall 
sedge grass, spread with a network of 
narrow channels, and interspersed with 
open pools, where the wild duck con- 
gregate, while drowsy alligators bask 
in the sun, stretched on the drift- 
logs stranded here and there in the 
shallows. 

If the visitor be enthusiastic and com- 
prehensive in his pursuit of sport, he 
will take the opportunity of making an 
excursion along the coast in a canoe, to 
strike the tortoise-shell turtle. In that 
case he will have to hire Mosquito In- 
dians, who make the collection of that 
shell one of their chief occupations. 
Those recommended by any consular 
official or leading’‘merchant will prove 
thoroughly trustworthy. Having grati- 
fied his taste for excitement in these 
directions, he can go in quest of a still 
more stimulating diversion—that of 
striking the manatee, or sea-cow. This 
fluvial mammal is found in the rivers 
and fresh-water lagoons of the Atlantic 
coast, its food being the succulent 
grasses and plants that grow on their 
margins and beds. It never leaves the 
water, coming to the surface, however, 
every two or three minutes to breathe. 
It frequents shallow places, and hunters 
look for it along the sedgy banks, where 
its presence is indicated to the expe- 
rienced eye by the condition of the 


grass. Having discovered a feeding- 
place, they watch at a short distance off 
for the appearance of the animal, and 
cautiously and noiselessly paddle to 
within striking range. 

The manatee, when full-grown, is a 
bulky, heavy and powerful creature, at- 
taining a length of eight and nine feet, 
and, when struck from the long, narrow 
canoe that prevails on that coast, affords 
an entertainment which only skillful 
management of the paddle will prevent 
being abruptly terminated by a capsize. 
But the Mosquito Indians, the rubber- 
cutters, as well as the settlers on the 
rivers, are very expert in the manipula- 
tion of the canoe, which, like all those of 
the Spanish mains, are fashioned out of 
trunks of the cedar or mahogany tree. 
Two men, one in the bowand one in the 
stern, can make their boat change direc- 
tion with extraordinary rapidity. Sin- 
gle-bladed paddles are used, and are 
much superior to the double-bladed 
style. Hard work with the latter I have 
found to bring far less straining on the 
muscles, while the propelling force is 
greater and more direct. 

When struck, the manatee makes for 
deep water. Theself-detaching shaft of 
the spear leaves free the long strong line 
fastened to the barbed head driven deep 
into the flesh. After the first rush of 
the startled creature, the line is fastened 
to the bow, and the struggle begins. 
You will not get within striking distance 
again for an hour or more, if the man- 
atee be a full-grown one, and not seri- 
ously wounded ; but your interest will 
not flag. It will require a proper amount 
of coolness, care and readiness of ac- 
tion, both of hand and body, to keep the 
canoe steady as it rushes through the 
water in the wake of the stricken prey, 
lunging heavily, now in this direction, 
now in that, in its endeavors to free it- 
self. It may, moreover, double upon 
you, and then look out! If the canoe 
has not been sufficiently turned by the 
time the rope becomes taut again, an 
upset almost certainly follows ; and sup- 
posing all goes right so far, a sudden 
jerk has to be avoided by gathering in 
slack line and getting way on the canoe 
by hard paddling ; otherwise something 
is bound to give. If no accident occurs, 
however, the animal finally becomes 
exhausted, and can be killed without 
much further delay. It is then towed 
to a sand-bar or some convenient point 
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of the bank, where the canoe is emptied 
and sunk under the carcass, and then 
dragged to the shallow and bailed out. 
. After this,a long endurance-testing pad- 
dle to the nearest roof, or more likely a 
bivouac on the bank. 

The manatee is a thoroughly harm- 
less and inoffensive creature, and its 
pursuit is attended with no danger other 
than the risk of being capsized, with 
the remote possibility of an inquisitive 
alligator deeming it desirable to make 
an anatomical examination of you. The 
flesh of the manatee is eaten by all 
classes, and is palatable. Whenever one 
is captured within a reasonable distance 
of atown it is taken thither and the 
meat is readily sold. It has the appear- 
ance of beef when cooked, and the 
flavor is similar, though coarser. 

The vast tracts of forest teem with 
animal and insect life. Thereisa sol- 
emnity and grandeur in tropical forests 
that excite admiration mingled with 
awe. The monstrous trees stretching 
high over-head their leafy canopy, im- 
penetrable to the sun’s rays; the under- 
growth so dense in places that you have 
to cut your way through it; the sub- 
dued light ; the strange distant sounds 
you hear ; and the lurking apprehension 
that the presence of the hidden snake is 
ubiquitous, combine to furnish both at- 
traction and keen excitement for one 
unaccustomed to tread such wilder- 
nesses. To the scientific traveler the 
wild woods of Costa Rica offer as fine a 
field for sport: and valuable collection 
as any on the American continent, ow- 
ing to the large number of species in- 
cluded in the avifauna, 

Game in these forests is very plenti- 
ful. In their recesses, from sea-coast 
to mountain-summit, the jaguar and 
puma lurk ; in the neighborhood of the 
Tivers and streams the shy tapir, or 
danta, hides himself during the day ; 
troops of monkeys—those gargoyles of 
humanity—chatter and mow in the 
branches, ever on fhe watch for their 
foe, the tiger; flocks of gorgeous ma- 
caws wing their heavy flight high over- 
head, or hold conclave in the trees, 
jeweling the green foliage with their 
brilliant colors ; screaming bevies of 
parrots and swift-winged paroquets of 
many sizes and many hues, flash across 
the sky seen through the openings above 
caused by winding stream, cane-brake 
or stretch of swamp. The fierce and 


active wild-hog roams the thickets in 
herds, feeding on the fallen fruit and 
juicy roots of plants, and the black- 
plumaged turkey flops from branch to 
branch and tree to tree. In their under- 
ground caves live the “tepezcuintle” 
of delicious flavor, and the still more 
delicious armadillo, called in that 
country “armado,” while the ugly ig- 
uana—no despicable food—haunts the 
trees along the river-banks. 

With regard to the jaguar, puma, and 
danta, it must not be expected that these 
animals are to be met with frequently. 
Their appearance is occasional and sud- 
den, and in the case of the two former, 
sometimes so near as to be very start- 
ling. An Englishman, whose name I 
do not recall, on one occasion while 
hunting alone in Guatemala came across 
a jaguar so unexpectedly that he could 
not shoot for two or three minutes, 
owing to excitement and surprise. Cast- 
ing his eyes upward, as he was passing 
beneath a tree, he saw a full-grown 
jaguar extended along a limb, watching 
him. He was so near to him that had 
he gone four or five steps farther he 
would have been directly under the 
beast. To keep his eyes on those of the 
jaguar and raise his gun was but natural ; 
but he trembled to such a degree that 
he knew he would miss if he pulled the 
trigger. So he did something far bet- 
ter; he kept his ground and waited, wild 
beast and man glaring at each other, till 
he had recovered his breath and nerve. 
Then he steadily covered the animal’s 
head, and sent a charge of buck-shot 
into it. The skin was a fine one, and he 
presented it to the English charge d’- 
affaires. Neither jaguar nor puma is dan- 
gerous when in front; but they will 
attack a sleeping man, or possibly drop 
upon alone sportsman or naturalist from 
a tree-bough, and so take him at a dis- 
advantage. 

The danta should be looked for, with 
best chance of success, at dawn of day, 
and near streams, which he is in the 
habit of visiting at that hour, after his 
nocturnal browsing. The favorite places 
for his diurnal slumber are the cane- 
beds that fringe portions of the Central 
American rivers, the sedgy margins of 
swamps, and moist plant-covered spots. 
While bivouacking on theSanJuan I have 
known him, when all was quiet, break 
from the reeds within a few yards of my 
mosquito-bar.. Being a pachyderm, it is 
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better to use bullet than buck-shot 
against him, as the latter may fail. On 
one occasion I fired a heavy charge of 
buck-shot from a twelve-bore at the 
head of a danta at a distance of not more 
than twenty-five yards, and failed to get 
him. He was on the opposite side of a 
stream running into the Sarapiqui, to 
which I was going down at daybreak for 
water to make our coffee. Our canoe 
was lying just opposite to him, and see- 
ing him from the high bank without 
being discovered, I went back noise- 
lessly for my gun. Creeping to a favor- 
able position, I watched him for some 
minutes.. He stood in a meditative pos- 
ture at first, occasionally cropping a 
blade or leaf ; but evidently considering 
that he had had enough to eat, he pres- 
ently began to move down to the stream 
fora drink. Waiting till he was broad- 
side to me, I fired the buck-shot at his 
right ear. He rolled over at once, but 
fetching up at the bottom of the bank, 
scrambled on to his legs and took the 
stream, and that was the last I saw of 
him. The brute was only stunned, and 
though we got out the canoe and searched 
well for him he escaped. With a rifle I 
should have bagged him. The tapir is 
‘almost amphibious, and can cross a wide 
and deep river on the bottom without 
showing himself. -His flesh is generally 
eaten, but is inferior to the manatee. 

Wild-hog, however, afford the best 
sport in these forests, being the most 
certain. Indeed, it is while you are 
more particularly engaged in search of 
this game that you come across the rarer 
animals. Before the rubber cutters in- 
truded into these domains the wild-hog 
roamed through them in immense herds 
down to the borders of the navigable 
rivers, and displayed a boldness and 
ferocity that proved his lack of acquaint- 
ance with the deadly firearm. Though 
distinct from the peccary of North 
America, his method of procedure with 
a stranger was similar. A man once 
surrounded by a drove of these creat- 
ures had slight chance of escape. Rus- 
sian wolves on the snow-covered steppes 
of Siberia are not worse comrades than 
were these savage pigs. But at present 
they have learned to respect man’s 
deadly inventions. 

A Frenchman, settled on the San 
Juan River, once narrated to me an ex- 
perience of his that fully illustrates the 
fierceness and tenacity of purpose pos- 
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sessed by these animals. He had left 
his shanty about nine o’clock one morn- 
ing and gone into the forest with his 
revolver, expecting to kill a wild turkey 
or two. The ammunition he had with 
him amounted to about twenty shots. 
Having proceeded some little distance, 
he suddenly found himself close upon a 
drove of hogs feeding in the under- 
brush. Selecting a suitable tree into 
which to climb, and stationing himself 
beneath it, he fired at the nearest hog, 
and was almost immediately surrounded 
by a horde of the infuriated animals, 
which hardly gave him time to mount 
his perch. There were hundreds of 
them ; they swarmed around the tree, 
madly crowding upon each other in 
their savage efforts to reach him. They 
tore the bark off all round the trunk for 
three feet high, and bit and gnawed the 
wood in their furious attempts to get at 
theirenemy. Hoping to drive them off, 
Louis kept firing at them from his safe 
position till his ammunition was spent, 
every bullet at such close range killing 
ahog. But it was, burning powder for 
nothing ; his firing only served to mad- 
den them the more. They trampled 
underfoot the carcasses of the slain, 
gnashing and tearing at the tree unceas- 
ingly. As those nearest to it grew 
weary, they were ousted out of place by 
others, and hour after hour the rasping 
work went on without intermission. 
The Frenchman began to get weary 
of the scene and the part he was playing 
in it. The surging crowd of dark- 
skinned objects below him tired his eyes 
and half-mesmerized him; the murder- 
ous grunts and gnashing of teeth and 
the ripping sound of wood as his foes 
tore off splinters from the tree, troubled 
his ears, As the hours dragged on, the 
restless, swaying movements of his be- 
siegers confused him and began to shake 
his nerve. He was hungry, thirsty~and 
cramped. At times he grew dizzy, and 
was afraid of falling off the limb on 
which he was seated, Then he began to 
fear that his pillar of safety might not 
prove thick enough to resist the unin- 
terrupted attack upon it. Would the 
beasts never get tired and leave him? 
Had any one at home heard his shots? 
Or would they come in search of him 
after noticing his long absence? Such 
were the questions he kept alternately 
asking himself till he felt half dazed. 
Time dragged on, but neither did the 
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hogs leave him nor did any help arrive 
to raise theseige ; and all day long there 
he sat and clung, first in one position 
and then in another, with those vile 
pigs—only he used a stronger epithet— 
snapping and chewing at the tree. 
Toward sunset, however, they began 
to relax their exertions, and as the in- 
creasing gloom proclaimed the approach 
of night, the herd slowly and regretfully 
withdrew, and retired into the depths of 
the forest. When the tree’d man felt 
assured that they had gone off to take 
their night’s repose, he descended and 
limped home in no amiable mood. He 
had been detained in that tree for more 
than eight hours, for the diversion of 
wild hogs ; nothing had passed his lips 
during the day but a cup of coffee in 
the early morning; and, to cap all, he 
took home neither turkey nor pork, for 
the score of animals or so that he had 
killed had been trampled into pulp. 
Louis could afford to laugh at the comi- 


cal side of his adventure as he narrated . 


at a later date, but when he entered his 
shanty that evening, he was in no very 
Christian frame of mind. 

This adventure occurred many years 
ago, and since that time the wild-hog, 
through frequent contact with man, has 
become rather ashy animal. Nowadays 
the native hunter is glad if he can force 
the hog to bay, which can only be ac- 
complished by harassing him with dogs. 
The Costa Rican woodman’s favorite 
weapon, next to the gun, when in pur- 
suit of the wild-hog, is a long spear, and 
his modus operandi, on finding a herd, is 
to leap upon the trunk of a fallen tree, 
where the animals cannot reach him, 
and while his dogs bait and aggravate 
them, spear all that come within reach. 
But the sport is soon over. After a few 
have fallen the rest betake themselves 
to flight. 

The natives seldom hunt alone in 
those forests, two, at least, always go- 
ing in company. Some years ago, on 
my first arrival in that country, while 
staying at one of the clearings on the 
banks of the Sarapiqui, I had an oppor- 
tunity of going on a wild-hog hunt with 
the owner, Vicente Salazar. 
cente was a tall, spare man, active as a 
cat, and with eyes as quick as those of a 
hawk. His costume was in harmony 
with the requirements of the climate 
and his lonely surroundings. Bare- 
footed, his light clothing consisted of 


Don Vi- 
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cotton trousers, usually tucked up above 
the knee, a cotton shirt worn outside 
the trousers, a sombrero, and a sash, or 
leather belt round his waist, to which 
was attached the sheath of along wood- 
knife. Talking about Don Vicente’s 
activity, I have seen him, when in the 
forest, tread upon a snake, leap instant- 
ly in the air, draw his knife while do- 
ing so, and having turned as he sprang, 
cut the reptile as his feet touched the 
ground again. His habitation comprised 
a room with a mud floor, about eighteen 
feet long, by twelve wide—this apart- 
ment served as a reception room and 
sleeping quarters for visitors ;—a nar- 
row kitchen at one end, with a raised 
mud construction in the form of a cube, 
on which the fire was built and cook- 
ing done, and two small bed-rooms at 
the other end, the private apartments 
of the family. 

We started off into the forest one 
morning, a party of four: Don Vicente 
and a peon, Matias; my brother and 
myself. Don Vicente, in his character 
of entertainer and guide, took with him 
only his machete with which to open 
the way where necessary. The peon 
had a spear while my brother and I car- 
ried double- barrelled guns charged 
with heavy shot. Four or five hungry 
dogs constituted our pack of hounds— 
mongrel-looking curs, whose scars pro- 
claimed their gameness in the woods. 
For some time we followed a well-beat- 
en trail, Salazar leading, machete in 
hand, and every now and then killing a 
snake under his feet. He was always 
careful to remove the dead reptile from 
the path and hang it on a bush, as the 
possibility might occur of some bare- 
footed native treading on the head and 
being wounded by the poisonous fangs. 
The ground was of a mountainous char- 
acter, as we were on the slopes of the 
Cordilleras; we alternately struggled 
up steep ascents and down still steeper 
inclines, slipping and sliding on the wet 
soil, and the two foreigners found the 
exercise in the hot, reeking shade of a 
kind that would have reduced a fleshy 
pugilist down to fighting weight in very 
short training. 

After an hour’s travel all traces of a 
track disappeared, and we followed Don 
Vicente on his devious course through 
the underwood. Another hour passed 
and still no signs of hogs had been seen. 
A flock of wild turkeys—a small species 

















—once passed by us, fluttering in short 
flights from tree to tree, and afforded 
us sport for a few minutes. We dropped 
five of them ere they disappeared. 
Next we came across a band of mon- 
keys, and at Salazar’s request two were 
shot to feed the dogs with. These 
nimble creatures bound from tree to 
tree and along the limbs and branches 
with a speed that defies the hunter to 
keep up with them in the entangling 
brush. At last we’found the long ex- 
pected game. We had been warned to 
get to the nearest fallen tree when the 
hogs were discovered, and there were 
plenty of such places of refuge. The 
forest is at once the birth-place and 
cemetery of vegetation, and numbers of 
aged monarchs of the woods, in all 
stages of decay, lie extended on the 
ground scattered at no great intervals 
apart. The well-trained dogs circled 
round the herd which came in our di- 
rection. Emptying our guns at them 
when not more than twenty yards off, 
we scrambled in all haste upon a log 
fully six feet in diameter, Don Vicente 
and the spearmen being already upon it. 
There was little need for our precaution. 
The band was not a large one, and had 
evidently become acquainted with the 
smell of gunpowder. The hogs rushed 
by almost without stopping, and were 
gone before we had reloaded. Matias 
only succeeded in striking one, while 
the guns killed three, though there must 
have been others wounded. 

In a couple of minutes the sport was 
all over, and Don Vicente and Matias 
proceeded to take out the entrails of 
the dead animals. Then tying the hind 
and fore legs together with lianas, each 
shouldered one, the other two being 
hung upona branch to be brought in by 
Matias and another peon during the 
afternoon. We arrived at the clearing 
after an absence of about five hours, the 
two foreigners for whose benefit the ex- 
cursion had been made being pretty 
well fagged out. The bag was a good 
one, however—four hogs and five tur- 
keys—and there was feasting on fresh 
meat that day. The flesh of the hogs 
was cut off the bones in long strips, 
salted and put into a barrel, lime-juice 
being squeezed upon it. When suf- 
ficiently cured it was hung in the sun to 
dry and was converted into “ tasajo.” 

A brief description of the western 
division of Costa Rica, and an enumeya- 
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tion of the principal attractions it offers 
to the sportsman will supplement the 
preceding pages. 

The physical features of the western 
portion would differ little from those of 
the eastern but for the cultivation of 
rich uplands, plateaus and valleys of the 
former. Otherwise, the Pacific side of 
the Corderillas would present the same 
aspect of interminable forest from coast 
to mountain-tops as on the Atlantic side. 
As it is, the unhealthy seaboard is still 
uninhabited. and will continue to be 
so for a long time to come, the slow 
encroachment upon the lowland wil- 
dernesses from above, by the almost 
imperceptible pressure of a gradually 
increasing population, being a process 
that will require the lapse of many 
generations to produce marked effect. 
The bulk of population is confined 
within the limits of the plateaus lying 
from two thousand feet and upward 
above the level of the sea. In these 
inhabited portions the country presents 
an almost uninterrupted succession of 
coffee and sugar plantations, fields of 
maize, pasture grounds, and savannahs, 
intercepted occasionally by woody bar- 
ranco or deep canyon. 

In these districts the sportsman can 
only find small game. In the planta- 
tions, cornfields and low brushwood of 
the pastures, the quail, the rabbit, and 
the wild dove will afford him opportuni- 
ties of keeping in practice. During the 
rainy season the savannahs are the 
resorts of snipe and great numbers of 
becasinos, while teal, duck and water- 
fowl frequent the lakelets and ponds. 
Beyond the cultivated parts, strictly so 
considered, to pastoral ones in the higher 
plateaus, such as those of Guanacasta, 
where cattle and horses are reared, are 
forests where deer are abundant on the 
western mountain slopes, and are ruth- 
lessly killed for their skins. In the 
neighborhood of the cattle and sheep 
runs the jaguar, and puma and lynx, too, 
are frequently found. Once fairly within 
the forest, the same kinds of game pre- 
vail as on the eastern slopes. With 
respect to the broad lowland belt of 
forest on the coast, little difference will 
be noticed between it and the cor- 
responding belt on the Atlantic side, 
except that the latter is very much 
wider, and that in the rivers of the 
former the manatee is sought for in vain. 

J. J. PEATFIELD. 
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BY EDWARD M. 


Y turn? Well, you 
will say the story 
I’m going to tell 
borders on the im- 
possible, but it is 
true nevertheless, 
and if ever you go 
where I was 
among the Ten- 

nessee mountains you can see for your- 

self the crow, and the old Dunworth 
place, and the solitary house up in the 
hills. My story hasn’t a ghost in it, 
like that Bronson just told you, but it 
has his storm, the very same kind of a 
storm, with plenty of lightning in it. 
* * * 





Old Dunworth was on the steamer 
when I went from Boston to Charleston 
about twenty-five years ago. He and I 
—I dolike an old-style Tennessean— 
started quite an acquaintance. Nowhere, 
I believe, do newly-made friendships 
flourish better than on ship-board. We 
spent the pleasant days on deck chatting 
about everything save business. We 
were about to separate, when he ex- 
tended an invitation with true Southern 
hospitality, asking me to visit him. “I 
have no address, Howard, but whenever 
you want to rest a week or so, come 
right to S , and anybody there will 
bring you over to my place.” 

Well, a year later, chance found me in 
Tennessee. Why I had chosen a dusty 
car on one of the roughest roads in the 
South by which to leave Charleston, can 
only be appreciated by a lover of scenery. 
A faster line, running straight to Louis- 
ville without change, left the evening of 
the same day, giving me a few hours 
longer at my birthplace, yet I prefer to 
gaze at the hills, and especially the 
Cumberlands, more than any other oc- 
cupation I have ever found. That was 
my only reason. The season was early 
spring, the scenery beautiful, but for 
me all was clouded by the thought that 
the train was losing time. Before I 
had been on the way two hours I was 
computing how much too late we would 





“meet a chance friend or 
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arrive to make connections at §S ™ 
if we continued at the same rate. I . 
remember I calculated it would be 
twenty and one third minutes. Then 
the train gained a little, lost some; and 
see-sawed back and forth, inspiring all 
the anxiety of a horse-race until the 
engine settled down to a plodding gait, 
arriving at S for dinner at three 
fifteen—an hour and a quarter late. 
Most of the passengers did not seem 
to care whether they ever got farther or 
not. They had days, yes, a good share 
of a life-time, before them, and South- 
erners rarely hurry. After dinner some , 
of them strolled up town hoping to 
forty-second 








cousin. 

The attractions of a Tennessee village 
are not numerous, indeed few can see 
any atall. If aman grows up with the 
country in that district, the attractions 
satisfy him entirely and he never wishes 
to see the outside world; the fact that 
farmer Jones is about to sell his span of 
mules will keep the curiosity of the 
neighborhood in suspense for a fort- 
night. I walked up _ the only street, 
saw a man buying a hat with a crowd 
around him offering suggestions ; was 
thoroughly satisfied as to the com- 
mercial activity of the place, and came 
back to my chair on the porch of the 
inn. 

“Why did I take that infernally slow 
train?” I said to myself. “To see the 
scenery.” “Well, why don’t I look at 
it?” Just then the. man with the new 
hat came around the corner on a hay- 
wagon. He had asked my opinion about 
the selection of his hat and I saw he 
was wearing the one I advocated. Catch- 
ing sight of me, he stopped in the 
middle of the road, according to the 
custom of the country, to have a half- 
hour’s chat. 

“Tt would ’a’ took years ’fore I’d ’a’ 
thought out that th’ color uv a man’s 
hat oter be in accord with iz complek- 
shun, an’, stranger, you jes’ settled it in 
er instant.” 
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“Yes?” I answered; in a blank sort 
of way. I was thinking of scenery. 

“Look a’ hyar, stranger, how’d yer 
like ter see a little uv our kentry? I’m 
a-goin’ ter ole Major Dunworth’s an’ 
back, an’ if yer haint enything better 
ter do p’raps you'd like ter ride.” 

My opportunity had come, I was to 
see scenery yet. Besides, the memory 
of Dunworth, my steamer-companion, 
flashed across my mind. I was soon 
‘ beside the teamster, therefore, and the 
mules were climbing the hill above the 
village. 

“Yer didn’t git er look at Dunworth 
Crow from ther train, did yer? People 
don’t never see it when they go by on 
ther train, but I tell you (slapping his 
leg) its one a’ ther grandes’ sights in 
these mountings. It ain’t plain from 
ther railroad, but when yer git on this 
side uv it it’s jest like life. You'll see’er 
when we turn this hyar bend—look, 
thar she comes up in view right behin’ 
th’ big bluff.” 

The story-teller rested a moment in 
meditation. 

Gentlemen, (he continued at length), 
you know how I enjoy Nature and I 
know how bored you would be to have 
me describe the sight as I would like. 
It would take anhour. Theold granger 
was right; it was wonderful. I have 
seen the Great Stone Face that Haw- 
thorne wrote about, and all the smaller, 
far-drawn, lava images of the Garden of 
the Gods, but none compared with 
this. 

High upon a cliff, towering above the 
neighboring hills, stood a colossal bird, 
rough-hewn from the living rock. 
Dismal, gray clouds, flying to south- 
ward swept around its head, appearing 
almost to ruffle the feathers along the 
extended neck. With parted beak, it 
seemed to be heard above the whistle 
of the wind. By a curious formation of 
the rocks, its eyes were cast with 
piercing gaze on the valley below. The 
sky behind was a dull, cold white; the 
figure, black as ink. Impulsively 
following its gaze, my eyes fell on an 
extensive tract covered with fields and 
meadows and dotted with the roofs of 
several buildings, half covered by trees 
—the Dunworth Farm. 

* * * * * 

To be brief, I did not return to the 
village, but, finding that Dunworth 
Was anxious for me to stay, decided to 
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stop a few days. I didn’t expect to 
have a very hilarious time, as he was an 
old bachelor, living pretty much alone, 
with the exception of plenty of colored 
servants to wait on him. I went there 
to rest, but very little rest I had, and, 
though I staid in his house but one night 
it took me the remainder of the week to 
get my nerves quiet afterward. 

That evening the fire burned brightly 
as we two chums with long clay pipes 
sat toasting our toes at his hearth, while 
out of doors the keen wind, rushing 
over the hills, would shriek for a moment 
among the stout branches of the trees 
around the house, then, bursting with a 
roar into the woods to the south, die 
away in the distance. We went out on 
the porch once to look at the weather. 
The clouds, that had crept up from 
below the horizon, overspread the whole 
sky, and smaller ones were skurrying 
from place to place as if bearing 
messages for maneuvering the hosts of 
heaven. Great flashes of lightning, 
directly overhead, followed each other 
in quick succession, illumining the land- 
scape just long enough for us to see the 
sheét-like rain, the skirl of the leaves 
and the little pools of water; then would 
come black darkness and a peal of 
thunder that rattled the window-panes 
and swallowed up in its own enormity 
all other sounds, even the deep bellowing 
of the wind. The 

[A listener.—“ Hold on, Howard, we 
know all about storms. Bronson told 
us about them in his story, which was 
pretty much all storm. Do go back in- 
to the house and let the old fellow tell 
his secret—if he has any.”’] 

Well, (resumed the story-teller), I was 
about to bring in the whiskey incident 
here. I usually do in relating this 
story, but it figures in the conversation 
held later, so if you are very anxious to 
know it, after a while we did go back 
into the house. 

“What a night this would be for 
narrating some weird tale,” mused the 
Major, seated at the fire once more. “TI 
wish we could have old Jem Simkins 
here. He was a good one at story- 
telling. I often sit here, thinking of 
the times we used to have in this place. 
A year or two before he died his brain 
seemed to kind-a weaken. He used to 
say then that this old fireplace had 
heard so many ghost-stories told around 
it of winter evenings that, like a well- 
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used meerschaum, it had imbibed the 
spirit of the discourse and become a 
dull brown tinge, imperceptible to most 
persons but recognized by connoisseurs 
—like himself—as ghost-traces.” 

I was about to ask for the repetition 
of one of Jem’s narratives but was 
interrupted by the Major, who had 
turned in his chair and had called 
Scipio, his colored body servant, to 
him. 

“Scipio, you black rascal, bring up 
some of the ’52—no, the ’48, that’s 
better ; third barrel, right hand side as 
you go in.” 

While he was talking the noise of the 
thunder outside sounded as if the Day 
of Judgment was at hand. I mentioned 
the fact. 

“Speaking of judgment days,” he 
answered, “an old witch, at least people 
say she was a witch, once predicted that 
our family at some future time—date 
unknown of course—was to have a 
small judgment day of its own, when 
our estate, she said, is to pass out of our 
family which has proudly held it these 
one hundred and fifty years. May be 
you have heard the story. I don’t put 
any faith in it myself, but it is a tra- 
dition believed by many hereabouts, 
for she was mighty in all the black arts. 
About everything else she ever pre- 
dicted has since come true.” 

I ventured to say, anxious to draw 
him out, “ There will be the customary 
warnings given before the destruction 
falls, I suppose ; uncanny sounds in the 
air, and all that sort of thing.” 

“That’s the queer part of it,” he 
answered. “Just before the catastrophe 
the Dunworth Crow on Rudyer’s Range, 
off in that direction,” pointing his pipe- 
stem toward the rain-beaten window— 
“will spread her wings. How the phe- 
nomenon can occur the old hag did not 
divulge. This, then, is what tradition 
has clothed with superstitious dread in 
ignorant minds, and with at least a 
mysterious interest to everyone. Some 
times I almost wish the ‘bird of night’ 
had, during the creation, perched on 
some other fellow’s estate, so sinister it 
looks when the landscape is gloomy.” 

The Major paused, refilled his glass, 
and sat looking into the fire. The dog, 
curled up in a corner, opened one eye to 
find the reason of the silence, closed it, 
and faintly wagged his tail. After a 
while my host began abruptly, with a 
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twinkle in his eye: “Confidentially, 
now, what would you think if I should 
get ahead of the crow for another gener- 
ation or so, even if I am the last of the 
Dunworths ?” 

“ How—thwart Providence ?” I asked. 

“I’m going to marry. Yes, I am, 
George—stop smiling. Nothing easier. 
I’m old, but there’s a chance yet. You 
won't believe it, but some one jis in love 
with me.” 

I looked at the already half-emptied 
whiskey flask, then at his beaming coun- 
tenance. ‘“ You don’t say,” said I. 

“ Yes, Alice Adams, old Squire Adams’ 
daughter ; pretty!.oh, pretty as a May - 
morning, and just twenty-seven. Good 
chance! Why, there’s no chance about 
it—I’ve popped. She didn’t seem very 
anxious, but then her father talked her 
over. I'll marry—I’m ashamed I haven’t 
done so before—and then I would like 
to know how the estate can possibly 
pass out of the family. I won’t be the 
last of my family. It will have to pass 
on down, then.” 

While we were talking the storm had 
increased steadily in violence. The rain 
could not pour any harder, perhaps, but 
the wind was becoming wilder every 
moment. For some reason my host was 
getting very uneasy. Finally he rose 
and walked into the hall. Curious to 
know what he intended doing, I followed 
after a moment. 

I found him standing at the front 
door, enveloped in a long cape, his en- 
tire appearance changed. His eyes had 
an expression of mingled terror and de- 
termination, as.one in the grasp of Fate. 
His lips were thin and white. As soon 
as he saw me a part of his usual genial 
look came back to him. “I won't be 
gone long. I want to make certain the 
horses are all right. Can’t always de- 
pend on servants, you know.” 

Before I could answer he was out in 
the storm. 

““Want to make sure the horses are all 
right. Can’t depend on servants,” I 
mused, as I followed him with my eyes. 
At last I could barely see the lantern-he 
carried, as it bobbed into sight now and 
then between the trees. 

“The stables,” said I, suddenly and 
half aloud, “why they are not in that 
direction.” 

Mechanically I walked back to the 
fireplace. The situation was a very 
strange one. What ought I todo? What 
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would the hero of a three-volume ro- 
mance do in such acase? I could not 
conceive, so I went to the window to 
think it over. How long I stood there 
I can’t say, about twenty minutes I 
should judge. 

I was looking out at the storm when 
a flash came, making a luminous crevice 
in the heavens. The whole landscape 
was suffused with white light, and before 
me I saw that instant the sinister form 
of the crow. 
Whether it was 
my imagina- 
tion or whether 
my eyes really 
perceived the 
image of the 
crow before 
the lightning 
struck it, I can- 
not say. The 
bolt came 
down, cleaving 
the rocks asun- 
der; the two 
fragments, 
parted, seemed 
to remain sta- 
tionary in the 
air a _ second, 
perhaps. My 
eyes could not 
be deceived. 
The crow was 
broken, and 7#¢ 
seemed to be 
frying directly 
toward the 
house. Then 
came black 
darkness and a 
peal of thun- 
der, like the 
crash of doom. 
I stood dazed, 
my attention 
fixed on the 
spot where the 
crow had dis- 
appeared, when all at once a flame of 
fire shot up from behind a crag. When 
the flames had increased sufficiently 
in brightness I could make out a pecul- 
iar, black cloud of smoke, long and 
wing-like, which had come up behind 
the crow, forming two perfect pinions. 

I rushed from the window to call 
Scipio, but found him pale and speech- 
less, standing fully dressed in the middle 
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of the hall. He, too, had seen the ap- 
parition. “Come,” I cried, as I seized a 
lighted lantern, and ran out. Scipio 
followed. 

The blaze directed us. At first we 
hurried along over the stones, jumping 
fallen logs—up a hillside—the next mo- 
ment descending into some valley or 
ravine. Soon the way became more 
treacherous, and we were compelled to 
make our way more slowly. The path 
at intervals 
would be ob- 
structed by a 
wall of rock, 
which would 
require time to 
scale. Gradu- 
ally more of 
the volume of 
the flames 
came in sight, 
the top of some 
kind of a build- 
ing of logs ap- 
peared, and 
then the whole 
conflagration. 

But to return 
to the Major. 
What his pro- 
cedure was aft- 
er leaving his 
fireside can on- 
ly be conject- 
ured. The sur- 


mises of the 
ignorant in- 
habitants of 


that district 
are in this case 
as good per- 
haps as any. 
The hand of 
Fate has often 
led men _ to 
their destruc- 
tion. Whether 
or not he was. 
accompanied 
by a person to the cliff on which the 
crow was perched, is uncertain; but 
there was, undoubtedly, another with 
him there, and that one the witch. 
_ What we saw on our arrival is quickly 
told. Amid the red glare many casks 


could be seen rolling about. It was 
the haunt of the moonshiners. At the 
door lay the Major—dead/ So had the 


prophecy been fulfilled. 
























AKE a map of 
Louisiana. Put 
your pencil at the 
mouth of the Mis- 
sissippiand move 
up until you come 
to Baton Rouge. Make a dot there. 
Now go back to New Orleans and follow 
the Morgan line of railroad, west, to a 
point called New Iberia, then south to 
Vermillion Bay, there make another dot. 
Now draw a faint line from one to the 
other, and, in the little corner of the 
State thus cut off, you will have em- 
braced nearly the whole of the sugar- 
growing district of the United States. 

Far as the eye can reach are vast 
fields of waving cane on every side, 
broken here and there by a great white 
sugar-house, a cluster of trees surround- 
ing a collonaded old mansion, and one 
or more long rows of white cottages for 
the negroes. Water-courses, that lie 
silent and almost motionless, between 
the cane-fields, cover the country like a 
net-work, narrow enough to throw a 
stone across and deep enough to float a 
good-sized steamboat ; and floating them, 
too, for steamers creep all over this 
dead-level country, threading the nar- 
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row water-ways that connect with the 
river and thence with the sea. They 
are accommodating—these bayous, so- 
called, for they are affected by the rise 
and fall of the tide and flow either way 
with equal facility. If the tide happens 
to be a bit uppish and overbearing, they 
make no fuss about it, but go back in- 
land for a time, to wait; and when the 
noisy fellow on the coast has tamed 
down, they go right on offering their 
contribution, meekly and without any 
stir. 

Bayou Teche, whose head waters are 
beyond and above New Iberia, and 
whose entrance to the Atchafalaya (the 
great and main artery bayou) is a little 
way from where the latter enters the gulf 
below Morgan City, is the most beauti- 
ful of them all, and has been made 
famous by Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” 
who came here in search of her lost 
Gabriel. 

A photographic friend and myself 
resolved to navigate the Teche and do 
our work on both sides as we went along. 
We were at Franklin at the time, a 
pretty village east of New Iberia, and 
the home of considerable wealth and 
aristocracy. An investigation led us 
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finally to charter a boat of reasonable 
proportions, having one immense sail, a 
broad beam, and commonly called a cat- 
rigged sloop. We also chartered the 
owner, one Barracco, a muscular and 
well-to-do Italian, and his assistant, a 
Greek named George, whom we subse- 
quently christened Leonidas. Our meals 
were included in our contract, and we 
were to sleep in the little cabin forward. 
We were off under a good, stiff breeze 
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places we saw upon one side the unmo- 
lested forest almost a tropical jungle, 
and upon the other a broad and well- 
kept road winding along the bayou, in 
and out among the live-oak trees, draped 
and fringed and festooned by the long, 
greenish-gray, silently swaying moss. 
That moss is something wonderful. It 
is everywhere. All over the live-oaks, 
all over the dead oaks, all over the cy- 
press trees, all over everything. We 





that lasted nearly to the city limits. 
Then there was a dead calm, and for 
two hours we lay quietly on the deck in 
the sun, liquefying. I suggested that 
we go below, but there was no below 
except under the boat, and we felt 
strongly tempted to try that. The 
breeze came at last, however. 

The scenery grew more interesting as 
we descended, and we were more im- 
pressed with its peculiar nature. In 





‘*BACK FROM THE BAYOU ARE OLD 
FASHIONED SOUTHERN HOUSES.” 
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used to gather great quantities of it, at 
first, to send home; but somehow we 
never sent it. Softly and gracefully it 
swings from every branch, great masses 
gradually diminishing to long, feathery 
points that lightly sweep the ground. 
Sometimes we passed a boat loaded with 
it, piled on as long as it would lay, and 
propelled by one or more negroes, who 
pulled away and sang old-time melodies. 
There are factories at most of the 
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towns, where the moss is cured and 
baled for market. It is sent North, 
where, I believe, it is worked up into 
hair mattresses. 

The residences along the Teche are 
very picturesque. Back some distance 
from the bayou are the old-fashioned 
Southern houses, with long piazzas and 
white columns; wide lawns sloping down 
to the water’s edge, covered as with a 
mantle of green velvet, shaded by gi- 
gantic live-oaks and the ubiquitous 
moss. Here and there is an orange 
tree laden with golden fruit. Gayly- 
dressed children on trim ponies gallop 
up the white drives; young men and 
maidens, play- 
ing croquet 
and lawn ten- 
nis, and now 
and then a col- 
ored servant in 
the distance. 

The tales we 
have read come 
back tous. This 
is the South as 
we have pict- 
ured it in our 
dreams. Here, 
one’s first 
thought is that 
hewili bide for- 
ever and roam 
no more. Here 
one might 
dwell, with- 
drawn from the 
great, noisy ° 
world, and 
amid this 
shade, by these 
quiet waters, 
dream life 
away. Here it 
was that Basil the blacksmith came, and 
later Evangeline in search of her lost 
lover. 

‘‘ Here no hungry winter congeals our blood 
like the rivers ; 

Here no stony ground provokes the wrath 

of the farmer ; 

Smoothly the plowshare runs through the 

soil as a keel through the water. 

Only beware of the fever, my friends, 

beware of the fever.” 

Old Basil’s warning is a good one to 
this day. Where Spanish moss grows, 
there you will find fever also. I lay ill 
a week with it at Franklin, and was sorry 
when they told me I would recover. 
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The gentle rhythm of the boat and 
the sweet surroundings lulled me to 
peace, but the internal machinery still 
continued its silent work, and at noon 
we interviewed Barracco on the subject 
of cuisine. He ordered the Greek to 
“cooka de macarone,” and twenty min- 
utes later a plate well sauced with 
tomatoes was before us. 

“Fina macarone,” 
“maka you strong.” 

We went rather light at first, but it 
was better than it looked, and we soon 
learned that genuine Italian macaroni, 
prepared by a native, is good enough 
for a gourmand. Barracco offered to 
flavor it still 
further with 
Italian cheese. 
We smelled it ; 
that was suffi- 
cient; we would 
try to do with- 
out it. He re- 
marked that he 
would put it 
on a separate 
plate, if we 
liked. We sug- 
gested that he 
might put it on 
a separate boat 
without offend- 
ing us. Then 
he produced 
a long-necked, 
swarthy com- 
plexioned bot- 
tle; this we also 
smelled and de- 
cided that that 
need not be put 
on a separate 
boat. 

In the course 
of the afternoon we reached Center- 
ville, a village whose peaceful slumbers 
are only broken by a drowsy hammer- 
ing from one or two cooper shops, and 
the occasional whistle of a steamboat. 

Centerville always seemed to me such 
a good place to be buried in. To select 
some nice, green spot on the main 
thoroughfare, where the flowers bloom 
and the birds sing all day long undis- 
turbed, would not be difficult. We 
drove from here over to Bayou Cypre- 
mort—at least they said it was a bayou, 
though we could find nothing but a dry 
ditch that ran along by the roadside. 


said Barracco, 
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Here they raise a kind of orange, a 
great, overgrown thing with a disagree- 
able disposition, which the natives are 
said to eat. They call those oranges 
cypremorts, too, though whether the 
fruit was named for the bayou, or vice 
versa, we never learned. It was a hot 
day when we made that trip, and we 
took turn about, sleeping and driving, 
and occasionally, when both were awake 
at once, of abusing the weather. When 
we got back we did not wonder that 
Centerville slumbers while the moths 
of time are gnawing at her raiment. 

That trip was just before I had the 
fever. Centerville will never have a 
fever. 

We worked our way slowly down the 
beautiful Teche, for at nearly every 
plantation a bridge crosses the bayou, 
in the center of which is a draw, allow- 
ing the passage of boats. Some ways 
above these bridges, Barracco would 
call out to the Greek: ‘Sona, George, 
Sona!” meaning for him to blow the 
conch-shell as a signal for the bridge- 
tender to open the draw. Sometimes 
they would execrate audibly when they 
saw the size of our vessel, but the laws 
of navigation are imperative. At one 
of these passes a fishing-boat and a raft 
were approaching from the other side, 
and both endeavored to crowd through 
ahead of us. Thereupon the Greek de- 
fended our rights with a long boat-hook 
and far-reaching Homeric eloquence. 
It was then that we chris- 
tened him Leonidas. 

It was just before sun- 
set when we swept intoa 
bend in the bayou, sur- 
named, not unworthily, 
“the beautiful,” and as 
the sun went down be- 
hind the tall, white chim- 
neys of an old-fashioned 
sugar-house, the stream 
seemed to end with this 
object. On both sides of 
us the moss swung out 
over the water, and the 
sun glinted through it in 
amethyst glory. The 
whole bayou was like a 
flood of crimson grape 
flowing from the wine- 
press of the sun. 

We sat on the deck at 
night, and smoked and 
watched the fish jumping 
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out of the water on all sides. Some 
of them jumped a dozen feet or more. 
Barracco said he had known them to 
jump into the boat, but whether they 
were catching flies or merely playing he 
could not tell. At length the air grew 
cold and we were sleepy and prepared 
quite, though still early, to occupy our 
respective shelves in the cubby - hole 
forward. Barracco and Leonidas slept 
on deck. 

Barracco had us up early for a morn- 
ing plunge in the salty water, and when 
our toilets were complete, we sat down 
to ham and eggs with no apparent re- 
luctance. 

One morning we had an overpowering 
desire to finish up with some of the 
native oranges, and their attempted ac- 
quisition brought me into an unsuccess- 
ful debate with a dog, and I finally de- 
cided that they were measley-looking, 
sour oranges. It was not a handsome 
dog, very ordinary in fact, with no an- 
cestry worth mentioning, but when I 
made my escape to the vessel I had to 
retire to the cabin while my raiment was 
taken up for repairs. Oranges: are 
abundant along the Teche, and we could 
have had all we wanted for the asking ; 
but there was something fascinating 
about having them without the asking. 

We were usually unfortunate at forag- 
ing. I remember another time when 
we had been driving for several hours 
in the sun, and were very thirsty, that 
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in a field next the road stood a large 
orange tree literally loaded with fruit. 
There was a cruel hedge separating the 
field from the road, and I wormed my 
way through it with painful difficulty. 
Then I sneaked up to the tree and 
crammed my pockets full and crawled 
safely back. After we got out of danger 
each selected a nice, juicy specimen, our 
mouths watering. Each parted back 
the peeling and took a generous bite. 
Then we drove a long way without say- 
ing anything, and dropped those yellow 
frauds, one by one, into the dusty road. 
They were mock oranges—a miserable 
imitation—worse than green persim- 
mons. 

At Pattersonville both Leonidas and 
I made a discovery. He endeavored to 
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pole us up to the landing with the boat- 
hook, and discovered that he could not 
begin to touch bottom, and I entrusted 
myself to the native pirogue, a narrow 
craft scooped out of a log and resembling 
a horse trough, and soon found myself out 
again in about seventy-eight feet of 
water. But we had our recompense at 
Pattersonville, for just before noon an 
angel in disguise invited us to dinner. 
This divinity was one Dr. Sanders, who 
owns a beautiful home and a well ap- 
pointed plantation not far from where 
the Teche enters the Atchafalaya. The 
good doctor treated us most hospitably 
and related to us some of the vicissi- 
tudes of sugar raising. More than once 
he had seen his fences, his outhouses, 
his entire crop float away, without being 
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abie to lift a hand. He knew of one man 
who had had thirteen plantations under 
water at one time. Then, again, it was 
sometimes so dry that the cane did not 
yield enough juice to pay for cutting it. 
It was a lottery business all through. A 
man investing his whole fortune in a 
plantation, had three chances to one of 
being swamped before he got started ; 
but when one did get a good year, it 
made up for several bad ones. 

Then we walked out over the fields. 
It was the grinding season, and they 
were cutting the cane and hauling it in 
in great two-wheeled carts that brought 
to mind the tumbrels of the French 
revolution. The roads through the 
plantations were fine, with no ruts. 
The teams are not permitted to drive 
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in a straight line, but weave from side 
to side, and always on the run. The 
Doctor explained to us how they planted 
the cane. They do not use the seed, 
but plant the stalks, laying them in long 
furrows, and a sprout comes up from 
each joint. They do this about every 
fourth year. The first season after 
planting, the crop is light and of little 
value. The next is better, and the third 
is the maximum. Then they usually 
replant. 

All the great sugar-houses are similar 
in their appointments. At one end of 
the second floor is the huge crusher, to 
which the cane is conducted by means 
of an endless carrier, similar in con- 
struction to the straw carrier of a 
threshing machine. The cane is placed 
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upon it in the big shed below by some 
fifteen or twenty negroes of all ages 
and.either sex, who take it from moun- 
tainous piles that are constantly being 
replenished by the two-wheeled death- 
carts. Some years ago a leading jour- 
nal published an illustrated article on 
the sugar industry, in which they rep- 
resented one negro feeding the carrier 
with a pitchfork. The stalks are car- 
ried up to the crusher and the life-blood 
is mashed out of them by from two to 
four large steel rollers that leave the 
pulp, or bagasse as they call it, about as 
dry as paper. This refuse goes right 
along, on another carrier, out through 
the other side of the building over into 
a broad tower some fifteen feet square, 
and wherein an eternal fire rageth and 
dieth not. We looked down into it, but 
it was too suggestive to be interesting. 
They are going to make paper out of 
that pulp some day, I am told. 

The juice, after leaving the cane, goes 
into a succession of capacious vats that 
are ranged along on both sides of the 
room, and wherein it undergoes various 
processes of boiling before it finally 
reaches the vacuum-pan at the further 
end—a sort of an overgrown retort with 
the air pumped out, and in which the 
syrup is boiled for the last time before re- 
fining. This final boiling is the most del- 
icate part of the entire process, and the 
boss of the vacuum-pan (often an old 
plantation darky) gets big pay. From 
here the product is let out into a long 
hopper having connections with the 
centrifugal refiners below. We went 
down there. 

The centrifugal is a round, iron ves- 
sel about two and one-half feet across, 
and similar in shape to a ball of cotton 
twine. It is raised about two feet from 
the floor, and revolves easily on a steel 
axis extending from the floor to the 
ceiling. It has a false lining of some 
sort of perforated material, through 
which the molasses can escape, being 
thrown off when the machinery is re- 
volving rapidly, thus gradually drying 
and whitening the sugar left behind. 

We took a stand by the one nearest 
the door, to watch the process of refin- 
ing. The tender opened a large waste- 
pipe looking arrangement, and a black 
mass, that looked like a mixture of tar 
and sand, ran out into the centrifugal, 
filling it about half full. Then he shut 
off the supply and threw a band on to 
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the gearing and the round, iron vessel 
began to revolve. Slowly at first but 
rapidly increasing in velocity, until the 
black mass had crept up on to the sides 
and looked a good deal like the inside 
of a big stone jar. The centrifugal be- 
gan to hum like atop. Faster, and 
faster, and faster—the black mass was 
changing to a chocolate and the mo- 
mentum was increasing every second. 
The inside of the stone jar began to 
bleach from chocolate to brown. In- 
stinctively we were silent and hardly 
breathed. The color changed from 
brown to yellow, that grew lighter and 
lighter until it was a pale cream. The 
centrifugal was whirling so fast, now, 
that it appeared to stand perfectly 
still. 

“ Does— does anything ever happen?” 
we asked. 

“Sometimes. One burst last week, 
across the river, and killed two vis- 
itors.” 

We drew back. I could feel myself 
getting pale—I said I did not feel very 
well. My companion shrunk into his 
clothes like a turtle. The whirling mass 
had grown white, too, and the stone jar 
had a porcelain lining. Then the tender 
took a common watering-pot filled with 
ordinary bluing water, such as our 
mothers used to bleach clothes with, 
and began to sprinkle it. The porce- 
lain lining assumed a delicate, bluish 
cast that faded out again, leaving it like 
snow. After repeating this operation a 
few times he threw off the band, put on 
the brake, and gradually the man-killer 
began to slow down. We felt better, 
then, and drew nearer. When it finally 
became quiescent the tender opened it 
and shoveled out, into a little tram-cart, 
a quantity of dry, white sugar that was 
about twice as sweet as what we com- 
monly buy inthe North. I am told that 
a barrel with the plantation brand on it 
is never seen outside of Louisiana. No 
one seems to know what becomes of 
them, no more than we do of all the 
pins that are made. There is a legend 
that this sugar is all worked over again 
when it gets into market, and mixed 
with glucose, and that the planters get 
more for their product than you can 
afterward buy it for at retail. But this 
being very scandalous, is evidently a 
fabrication. 

We bade good-bye to our kind host, 
and an hour later swept out into the 
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broad Atchafalaya. It was here that 
Evangeline entered the Teche from the 
north. It was a short distance from 
here that she was once so close upon 
the object of her quest. 

One can easily imagine Evangelines 
boat creeping along these quiet shores, 
propelled by her faithful followers. 

Now they have landed, and are pre- 
paring for the night. The camp-fires 
burn brightly, the oarsmen sing an even- 
ing song, and Evangeline, withdrawn to 
herself, muses of her wandering Gabriel. 
Then she retires a little from the light, 
topray. Now the frugal supper is ended, 
the fire begins to die down, and, one 
by one, the sturdy Canadians are falling 
to sleep. At last, stillness and dark- 
ness reign in the camp, and the water 
moves slowly and silently past them to 
the sea. Hark! is that not the sound of 
oars? Far up the bayou there is a gentle 
rippling echo. Nearer and nearer it 
comes, until a boat glides out of the 
shadows, opposite the slumbering camp. 
By the light of the stars one can dis- 
tinguish the outline of the rowers and 
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the one motionless figure in the stern. 
The shore is all dark; no light gleams 
out over the water to tell of the precious 
life so near. Regularly the oars dip in 
the water as the boat glides past ; then 
the sound grows fainter—and fainter— 
and fainter—and dies away. Heis gone! 
Gabriel, her beloved! All unknown, he 
has crept by her in the darkness. Gone 
—gone ! and the years shall pass—years 
of weary wandering—of sorrow and 
privation ; and they shall meet no more, 
no more, until the shadow of death had 
laid its hand between their hearts. 

Nearing Morgan City the Atchafalaya 
is very broad and a beautiful sheet of 
water. The breeze was exceedingly 
stiff, and our deck kept at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. The spray 
was flying over us in. an iridescent and 
undried cloud. I flattened myself to 
the deck and held on hard; thoroughly 
saturated, I adhered like a leather 
sucker. I think I never felt quite so de- 
lightfully unsafe, and it was with a 
double sense of relief and regret that 
we stepped ashore in Morgan City. 
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URING long cen- 
turies this land of 
mystery and beau- 
ty was as a sealed 
book to the outside 
world. The peo- 
ple, knowing little 
and caring less of 
the advancement 
or decay of other 
nations, lived con- 
tent in their ocean- 
guarded paradise, 

cultivating arts and learning to a cer- 

tain degree, but jealously watching 
any attempt made by outside influ- 

ence to break down their reserve. A 
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government with a number of powerful 
nobles, each anxious to increase his own 
sway and sternly uphold ancient cus- 
toms, was not calculated to favor mod- 
ern methods or an enlightenment which 
would break the power of the nobility. 
But the day for advancement came at 
last, and while, as is usual, the change 
was marked with bloodshed, it was sur- 
prisingly beneficial to the country. The 
Japanese are naturally an ambitious, 
clever people, and no sooner did they 
grasp the secrets of the success of the 
greater powers of the world than they 
adapted them for their own good. 

The forcible detention of the English 
pilot “Will Adams,” for the purpose 
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of utilizing his knowledge of ship- 
building and navigation was, perhaps, 
the insertion of the thin end of the 
wedge destined eventually to cleave 
asunder the barriers raised against all 
other nations. The leaven worked 
rapidly. To-day Japan occupies a posi- 
tion unparalleled in the history of nations 
—a position half-way between prejudice 
and progress. Her people are a nation 
busily engaged throwing off the old 
customs and taking on the new, anda 
study of this marvelous transition is, 
perhaps, to the intelligent tourist the 
most interesting feature of a visit to the 
country. It can be seen now as it may 
never be seen again. Buta few years 
hence and the picturesque national cos- 
tumes and quaint customs will be lost 
for ever, swept away before the influx of 
more modern adaptions. The land will 
always be fair to see, but will it be as 
charming spotted with semi-European 
architecture? Or will Young Japan, in 
broadcloth and silk tile, or in “one of 
Worth’s”” and bonnet, be as “ effective,” 
to our notion, as in the silk and satin of 
the graceful garments, and wielding the 
‘fan of the old school ? 

The restrictions against foreigners, 
though they have been greatly relaxed 
during recent years, have by no means 
been abolished. At present Europeans 
may visit or reside in the treaty ports 
of Tokio, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, 
Osaka, Hakodate and Niigata, without 
passports, and the needful permission to 
visit points of interest lying beyond 
treaty limits can be obtained upon 
proper application through the consulate 
of the visitor’s nationality. 

Yokohama is tinged with too much 
foreign influence to be of special inter- 
est to the visitor for more than a few 
days. Tokio, formerly called Yedo, 
distant eighteen miles from Yokohama, 
also shows many traces of foreign meth- 
ods, but it is a large and busy city, and 
offers many features of special attract- 
iveness. The Temples of Shiba, the 
delightful Uyeno Park, the Asakusa 
Temples, the shops and typical Japan- 
ese streets that show pure native archi- 
tecture, all furnish plenty to fill up 
time. Nikko, the beautiful, with its 
temples, shrines, mausoleums of Sho- 
guns, waterfalls, cascades, and wealth 
of charming sylvan scenery, never fails 
to delight all comers. Within easy 
reach of it are also the holy mountain 
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of “Nantaisan,” the lake of Chinsenji, 
and the natural hot baths of Yumoto. 

Southward from Tokio are many 
smaller places famed for their scenery 
or clustered temples. Of these, Kama- 
kura, once the northeastern capital of 
Japan, but now only a small village, has 
a large and most interesting temple 
dedicated to Hachiman, near which is the 
famous bronze Buddha, or Daibutsu. 

Southward again is Yokosuta, the site 
of the Japanese Naval Headquarters and 
Arsenal, and near it is the tomb of the 
celebrated English pilot, Will Adams. 
Oyama, a sacred mountain four thou- 
sand feet high, offers some superb foli- 
age, commanding views, a few temples, 
and a series of leaping cascades, asa re- 
ward for the trouble of ascending it. A 
few miles south is Kodzu, the point from 
which to reach the lovely Hakone 
Mountains, springs and lake, and a dis- 
trict through which many excursions 
can be made to good advantage. From 
Kodzu the railway traverses some really 
imposing scenery, and enables one to 
reach Gotemba, near the foot of mighty 
Fuji-yama, from whence the sacred 
mountain may be ascended. 

The coasting steamboat service ren- 
ders accessible a multitude of pictur- 
esque islands, bays and channels, and 
some of the fairest scenes imaginable 
are thus revealed. One of the most re- 
markable voyages possible in the world 
is that via the magnificent “Inland 
Sea,” between Kobe and Nagasaki. The 
vessel moves along what are practically 
land-locked channels, in salt waters clear 
as crystal and blue as the cloudless sky 
overhead. Every fish or wild fowl seen 
is of strange form and hue, and utterly 
unlike anything out of Japan. Islands 
appear on every hand, like great green 
turtles sleeping on a waveless flood ; 
sunny valleys open and close as if by 
magic as the steamer forges ahead; 
low, rounding, vividly green hills rise 
gently from the water’s edge, and melt 
away in the distance into the blue haze 
of mountains; the balmy air moves 
lazily, as though a strong breeze were 
out of place in this restful expanse ; 
headlands appear and disappear, and 
picture slips after picture into the wealth 
of glorious prospects left behind, until 
at length the marvelous panorama of 
dreamy beauty has been all presented. 

There is sport to be enjoyed, too, in 
this paradise of quaintness and foliage 
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and flowers. The game list includes 
deer, boar, hare, swan, geese, duck, 
plover, pheasant, woodcock, quail, snipe, 
pigeon, etc., etc., and fairly good shoot- 
ing can be had within treaty limits. Li- 
censes must be taken out, however, and 
these may be obtained from local Jap- 
anese authorities, and cost ten yen ($10) 
apiece for the season from October fif- 
teenth to April fifteenth. The Japan- 
ese are not noted as sportsmen, but they 
are a good-natured and polite people. 

It was the afternoon of November 
sixteenth before I was ready to start 
on my first ride over Japan soil. As 
the Japanese govern- 
ment requires one to 
have a special passport 
to travel overland, it 
was necessary for me to 
wheel to Tokio and call 
upon the American Le- 
gation. Leaving Yoko- 
hama by Main street, I 
reached the old “ Tokai- 
do” or Eastern Imperial 
Road, which follows 
close along the beach, 
always in sight of the 
water, with the sampans 
and boats moving about. 
This highway is perfect- 
ly level and macadam- 
ized, and the good 
wheeling and fine 
weather combined to 
make the ride simply 
grand. Jinrickishas and 
two-wheeled carts of 
varying styles were the 
only vehicles met on the 
road. The human mo- 
tors of these varied from 
the naked boy, with only 
a small ribbon about his 
loins, to the old man barely able to walk 
with alimp. The road law is different 
from ours, and it was not until I had al- 
most collided with three or four jinrick- 
ishas that I noticed they always turned 
to the left. The six or seven villages 
passed in a distance of twenty-one miles 
made almost a line of houses and stores 
on both sides of the road. It required 
great caution in wheeling through this 
narrow road, swarming with children, 
people and vehicles. The natives eyed 
me with amazement, then read the le- 
gend on the wheel, which I had deemed 
advisable to change to Japanese. They, 
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however, always seemed delighted after 
I passed, and would watch me wheeling 
along until out of view. Occasionally 
some poor blind person was met, feeling 
his dreary way along with a short pole. 
Several small weather-beaten stone idols 
were passed on the roadside, the cast of 
their faces suggesting the idea that they 
were tired of holding their high positions 
in this world. 

In two hours I reached Tokio, and was 
greatly surprised by the extent of the 
city. A street railway denoted prog- 
ress. True, the cars were drawn by 
not the best looking horses in the world, 
and the drivers cleared 
the way by frequent 
blasts of warning on a 
double-action horn. 

Out of a population of 
1,377,000, but three hun- 
dred are white. These 
are mostly all connected 
with the foreign lega- 
tions. About thirty of 
them ride wheels, which 
are faster and more con- 
venient than the jinrick- 
ishas. I found my pneu- 
matic a great conven- 
ience in looking about 
Tokio, for I could wheel 
anywhere, while a jin- 
rickisha runner could 
not be made to under- 
stand at all. 

The imperial palace 
and government build- 
ings are still surrounded 
by the old walls used as 
fortifications in early 
days, while around the 
walls is a shallow ditch 
of water. The ditches 
are crossed by neat 
bridges. The roads around the palace 
form excellent drives, very wide and 
clean of all debris. 

Tokio isa city of temples and shrines. 
To see all would consume too much time 
for the average tourist, who generally 
is conteft with a little of everything. 
I wheeled to the Shiba Temple, and was 
charged the usual fee of twenty cents 
for admission and a guide. I was in- 
structed to draw provided covering over 
my shoes before entering the sacred 
edifice. The floor in some places is 
formed of highly glazed rock. The 
effect of the interior is not impressive, 
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but weirdly fantastic. A wealth of fine 
wood carvings, richly gilded and painted 
in beautiful colors, ornamented every 
available portion of the structure. The 
Japanese are amazingly clever in 
their own peculiar styles of decorative 
work, which unfortunately I do not un- 
derstand sufficiently to describe in de- 
tail. My private impression is that an 
ordinary world-girdler would be a help- 
less imbecile long before he half 
mastered a few details of Japanese art. 
I did notice, however, that the wood- 
work and brass ornaments were beauti- 
fully lacquered. 
Surrounding the temple 
is a beautiful shaded park, 
with fine roadways anda 
profusion of graceful foli- 
age and lovely bloom. The 
Japanese are very fond of 
flowers, and gardens can 
be seen at different places 
laden with the favorite 
chrysanthemums and 
other beautiful plants. 
The gardeners appear 
also to take a special 
pleasure in dwarfing and 
distorting certaingrowths. 
Fortunately for me, the 
next day after my arrival 
at Tokio the funeral of a 
Japanese count or noble- 
man took place. It was 
a magnificent pageant. 
Hundreds were in pro- 
cession bearing standards 
of trees covered with flow- 
ers of different colors, 
made of paper. Others 
had plants of gilt entirely. 
These headed the proces- 
sion clothed in spotless 
white. Next followed a regiment of im- 
perial troops and carriages of high offi- 
cials. These were followed by priests 
with shaved heads. The wood cover- 
ing containing the coffin and body was 
borne along on the shoulders of some 
dozen men. These were also dressed 
in white Japanese costume. After the 
pall-bearers came more imperial troops, 
always dressed in full field uniform, 
with arms and knapsack. Then fol- 
lowed. friends of the deceased in 
jinrickishas. I was informed that three 
thousand dollars were expended for the 
floral decorations of this funeral. Among 
the thousands of spectators I noticed a 
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few of the old married women who 
still retained the horrible custom of 
blackening their teeth and shaving their 
eyebrows. If the matter had depended 
upon me they would never have married, 
and I cannot recommend the fashion, for 
to be candid, they looked hideous. 
Throughout all the lovely land of 
chrysanthemums, blended strangely 
with the character of a naturally refined, 
clever, artistic, poetic, and unusually 


.courteous people,is one peculiarity which 


never fails to startle, if not shock, an 
American ; and that peculiarity, unfortu- 
nately, is what one of us 
might designate a gross 
indifference concerning 
the chastity of their wo- 
men. Why such a state of 
affairs can exist in such a 
country lies beyond my 
reasoning ; but it does ex- 
ist, as most visitors to the 
Mikado’s Empire can tes- 
tify. A low standard of 
feminine morality is par- 
ticularly obnoxious to a 
true American, but the 
Japanese standard is low 
beyond question, and no- 
where in the country does 
woman occupy her proper 
position—judging by the 
American standard, 
Japan is strangely un- 
like America, for in the 
Flowery Land it is con- 
sidered no disgrace to be 
a prostitute. An old resi- 
dent informed me that too 
often the parents of a 
young girl are willing to 
sell their daughter to a 
house of prostitution for 
astated sum or debt, the girl to re- 
main until the debt is canceled. And 
so self-sacrificing is the nature of a 
Japanese girl to her elders and parents 
that she obeys their wishes without ques- 
tion. In the Yoshualla district of Tokio 
a sight meets the eye of a passer-by that 
is astounding and almost unbelievable 
until seen. There are housed fallen 
women in large and spacious buildings, 
each having a show window on the 
ground floor for its entire length. In 
each window are seated during the early 
part of the night, in numbers of ten, fif- 
teen and twenty, beautiful girls, appear- 
ing like so many wax figures. They 
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number about twenty-five hundred in 
all. Their costumes are magnificent, 
and toilets and hair-dressing are most 
carefully attended to. The windows 
have no glass, simply bars of wood, en- 
abling passers-by to converse at will 
with the inmates. So runs house after 
house for entire blocks, all brilliantly 
illuminated and without the slightest 
approach to concealment. 

These houses are said to be conducted 
systematically and carefully, and to the 
shame of fair Japan be it recorded that 
such instifutions never attract even 
passing comment, save from foreigners. 
In fact it was told me that oftener a 
Japanese prefers a wife from among the 
degraded sisterhood. In Japan marri- 
age is a mere form, no legal ceremony 
being performed. The husband can 
procure a divorce on the slightest pre- 
text. In Yokohama something of the 
same state of affairs exists, though not 
to such an extent as in Tokio. I also 
discovered that the much written of tea- 
houses are frequently of very doubtful 
character. 

After the lapse of aday and a half I 
received my passport from the Japanese 
government to travel overland to 
Nagasaki through all the provinces, by 
the aid of the American Minister, Mr. 
Frank L. Combs; Dr. Willis Norton 
Whitney, interpreter to the United 
States Legation at Tokio, also took 
quite an interest in me, he being an old 
wheelman. He has compiled a very 
valuable and interesting book on the 
roads, railroads and population of differ- 
ent places in Japan. 

On the afternoon of November 
eighteenth, I was, at last, ready to pro- 
ceed on my journey through Japan. 

While retracing my route to Yoko- 
hama, I passed a rather dilapidated 
moving circus. There were two small 
elephants leading the procession, fol- 
lowed by half a dozen negroes, and 
two or three American Indians and 
cowboys. 

They simply cleared everything off the 
road before them, and made fun of the 
natives all along the route. It was a 
pity such a party was ever allowed to 
travel through Japan, as their manners 
were calculated to do anything but im- 
press the Japanese favorably regarding 
foreigners. As it was, I had great diffi- 
culty in getting safely past the poor 
procession; it straggled purposely all 
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over the road, and its members made 
themselves as obnoxious as possible, al- 
though they saw that I was an 
American. 

When I approached Yokohama a 
steady rain set in, making the road very 
muddy, so I determined to pass the 
night in the semi-English city. 

‘The next day I pushed on to Totsuka, 

located on the eastern road, a few miles 
distant. I pushed the wheels through 
mires of mud up a long grade, where 
many coolies, with their carts of mer- 
chandise, simply floundered in mud. 
Then came an easier run down hill to 
Ofuna, and thence I wheeled along a 
narrow jinrickisha road south, toward 
Kamakura, passing field after field of 
rice, where Japanese men and women 
were up to their knees in water cutting 
the grain. These fields are nicely 
watered by irrigating ditches. The 
country is quite rolling, and the road 
afforded poor wheeling owing to the 
rain. 
’ Before reaching the top of the height 
above Kamakura, the road is cut 
through the hill. On either side are 
perpendicular walls only about fifteen 
feet apart, but one hundred and fifty 
feet high. 

At Kamakura is the world-famous 
bronze idol Daibutsu, six hundred and 
forty-two years old.» By this fragment 
of the past I had made an appointment 
to meet two friends from Yokohama, 
but being unable to make the natives 
understand what point I wanted to reach, 
I blindly wheeled on to Hase, mean- 
while vainly looking on all sides for the 
image of Buddha, Finally I stopped at 
a police-station in Hase and made a 
sketch of the bronze idol on paper. 
This, crude though it was, the natives 
at once recognized, and they informed 
me that hard-to-find Buddha was at 
Kamakura. Speeding back to Kama- 
kura, I found my two friends, Mr. Chas. 
E. Hill, of Nottingham, England, and 
George S. Nelson, of Yokohama. They 
were in jinrickishas, and had inquired 
for me of the natives all along the road. 
The natives had seen me riding along 
singing, they said, and asking the chil- 
dren if they wished any candy. The 
latter statement was, of course,.native 
rubbish. ‘Together we visited the great 
image, a massive bronze casting cast on 
the place. The copper was mined out 
of the hills in the surrounding country. 
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.Considering that this casting was done 
six hundred and forty-two years ago, it 
is a wonderfully perfect piece of work. 
The casting is smooth and fifty feet 
high. The waist measures ninety-eight 
feet in circumference. The face is eight 
feet six inches long; eye, four feet; ear, 
six feet six inches ; nose, three feet eight 
and a half inches; mouth, three feet 
twoandahalfinches. Other 
curiosities of this section of 

apan are a lacquered gold 
idol in one of the many tem- 
ples, and the tomb of the 
once-famous Prince Yorito- 
mo, About 737 A. D. the 
Emperor of Japan, Shomu, 
had monasteries built all 
over the country; Kama- 
kura was one of them. One 
Goroyemon was the famous 
bronze caster 
of the Kama- 
kura Daibut- 
su. No mat- 
ter if any for- 
eigners are 
at the idol, 
the natives 
go to it at all 
hours of the 
day and offer 
up prayers. 
The reader 
will doubt- 
less smile 
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when I say that an effort was actually 
made to procure this idol for the World’s 
Fair—of course, without avail. 

The hotel at Kamakura is run on the 
American plan by a Japanese, and I 
certainly had no reason to complain of 
my accommodations, 

After I had cleaned the mud off the 
wheel next morning, my friends started 
in jinrickishas while I led the 
way. From Kamakura the 
road winds up over a short 
hill, then down to the beach, 
continuing near the water 
for a considerable distance. 

I passed many Japanese, 
old and young, bearing huge 
burdens on poles. Ever po- 
lite and smiling, they would 
say “Ohayo” (good-morning) 
or “Sayonaro” (good-bye) as 
I wheeled 
along. Again 
I passed 
thro’ Hase, 
and turning 
to the right 
followed the 
Enoshima 
road to the 
beach. Here 
the sand was 
very deep, so 
leaving the 
wheel ata 
small tea and 
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THE ROAD ALONG THE BEACH, 
lunch stand I walked along the beach, 
then over a rather rickety bridge to 
the Island. My two friends soon over- 
took me and we visited the temples, 
small idols and the famous cave. An 
active volcanic island lies about twenty- 
five miles out tosea. Here, as at Hawaii, 
we saw some remarkable diving. Old 
divers at Enoshima invariably bring up 
coins tossed into the water by tourists ; 
but, unlike the Hawaiian boys, these 
divers wait until the coins sink to the 
bottom before they plunge after them. 


IN HAZY 
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We enjoyed a regu- 
lar Japanese dinner 
on the Island, then re- 
turned to the main- 
land. Here I bade my 
two friends good-bye 
and continued my 
journey. 

Wheeling north, I 
reached the Tokaido 
or Eastern road again 
at Fujisawa, from 
which place it takes 
a westerly course, 
sometimes close to 
the beach, at others 
swerving inland near- 
erthemountainrange. 
Snow-covered Fuji- 
yama Mountain, thir- 
teen thousand feet high, was always 
visible in the distance. The road was 
well macadamized and mostly level, 
and I followed it through Hiratsuka 
and Oiso to Kodzu. Many small vil- 
lages lay between these towns, and 
everywhere I saw crowds of funny 
little children. Many of the girls 
had babes tied on their backs, but it 
mattered not, they pursued me with 
yells of delight through the narrow 
streets, causing the entire population 
to turn out and surround me. 





DAYS. 


GOLDEN calm enwraps the world at rest; _ 
The sunny woods are steeped in dreamy bliss. 
Sad Autumn leans on bending Summer's breast, 
Her grief forgotten at her sister’s kiss. 


LOUISE WILLIAMS. 











YALE TEAM, 1892. 


1 COCHRAN, Sub. 2 JENKINS, Sub. 3 BUTTERWORTH, Full-back. 4 CRoss, Sub. 5 DYER, Sub. 
6 GREENWAY, Right-end. 7 HINKEY, Left-end. 8 NORTON, Sub. THORNE, Sub. 10 HICKOK, Right-guard, 
1r WALLACE, Right-tackle. 12 ARMSTRONG, Sub. 13 HAMLIN, Sub. 14 ADEE, Sub. 


i McCorMICK, Quarter-back and Captain. 
19 


16 MESSLER, Sub. 17 MCCREA, Left-guard 18 THAIR, Sub. 


INTER, Left-tackle. 20 L. BLIss, L. Half-back. 21 GRAVES,Sub. 22 BEARD, Sub. 23 C. BLISS, R. Half-back, 
24 STILLMAN, Center. 25 DE WITT, Sub. 26 LYMAN, Sub. 27 HALL, Sub. 28 LILLY, Sub. 





F. A. HINKEY, CAPT. YALE, 1893. 


FOOTBALL; RETROSPECTIVE AND 
PROSPECTIVE. 


BY WALTER CAMP. 


BRIEF review of the last football season 
will go far toward showing with what an 
intensity of interest that of 1893 will 
open. 

The members of the Intercollegiate Associa- 
tion were, in the preceding year, Princeton, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Wesleyan and Yale. 
Outside this Association and belonging to no 
other were Harvard and Cornell. The play of 
the former has, since its withdrawal from the 
Association, been even stronger than when a 
member of that body; while che play of Cornell 
last season brought it up into thé rank of a first- 
class team. Of the games last season, the most 
remarkable, either in result or exhibition of 
plays, or bringing out of some brilliant player, 
were the Pennsylvania-Princeton, the Yale-Har- 
vard, and the Harvard-Cornell. The Princeton- 
Yale game was only saved from being mediocre 
in the extreme by the first two-minute dash of 
Yale and the final desperate stand of Princeton 
toward the end of the match. To take up these 
games in order, the Pennsylvania-Princeton 
match was to many the greatest surprise of the 
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HARVARD, 1892. 
1 TRAFFORD, Captain and Quarter-back. 2 LEWIS, Center. 3 WATERS, Guard. 4 LAKE, Half-back. 
s BREWER, Full-back. 6 NEWELL, Tackle. 7 GRAY, Half-back. 8 MACKEY, Guard. o UPTON, Tackle. 
to EMMONS, End. 11 HALLOWELL, End. 12 MASON, Sub. End. 13 SHEA, Sub. Tackle. 14 P. W. MOorE, Mgr. 


PRINCETON, 1892. 
1 WHEELER. 2 HOLLY. 3 HARROLD. 4 TAYLOR. 5 HALL. 6 KING. 7 BALLIET. 8 MACAULEY. 
9 FIscus. 10 LEA. 11 MCFARLANE. 12 BARNETT. 13 J. POE. 14 MORSE. 15 TRENCHARD. 16 RANDOLPH. 
17 VINCENT. 18 HOMANS. 
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year. No previous season had seen any 
of the smaller teams, as they were called, 
putting forth such strength and dis- 
playing such discipline as to warrant 
one in assuming more than a close 
match with the leaders. There was, 
it is true, more than the ordinary talk 
of Pennsylvania’s strength, and the wise 
ones knew that the confidence the Phila- 
-delphians were placing in their team 
was not misplaced; for the team which 
had come so near to making both Yale 
and Princeton unhap- 
py upon occasions, had 
in it this season an 
element not before ex- 
hibited in their play. 
They were no longer 
playing an erratic 
game —brilliant, but 
unsteady. They were 
showing an evenness 
of progress that always 
means reliability. 
About this time 
Princeton met with 
the most severe mis- 
fortune in minor acci- 
dents to players, and 
the day for their Penn- 
sylvania match was 
coming all too quickly 
upon the heels of these 
accidents. And yet 
even then the general 
talk in football circles 
was to the effect that 
it would be a hard 
fight, only that Penn- 
sylvania would un- 
doubtedly score, but 
that Princeton would 
manage to win the 
game, even though by 
asmall margin. The 
game was played upon 
the same day as the 
Harvard-Cornell 
match, and many were undecided as to 
which of the two would prove the more 
attractive. Some went to Manheim and 
some to Springfield, but no one at either 
field could have been dissatisfied with 
the interest stirred up by the matches. 
The Pennsylvania team from the very 
- outset showed that they had learned 
that most important football lesson of 
adapting their play to the make-up of 
their team. They were exceptionally 
heavy and strong, and they never for 





CAPT, WATERS, 
Harvard, 1892. 


one moment took the pressure of that 
weight and strength off from their 
lighter adversaries. Again, they were 
not in the least fancy players. When 
they found a certain move succeeding 
well they had no hesitation in repeating 
that play, even ad nauseam so far as their 
opponents were concerned. Princeton, 
on the other hand, many times seemed 
to lose sight of the fact that many of 
their more developed plays had been 
forestalled by the strong defense of 
Pennsylvania, and in- 
stead of settling down 
to those wherein they 
had the better chance, 
continued to use many 
which experience 
should have told them 
were only resulting in 
added downs, With 
Pennsylvania in the 
lead the Tigers fought 
desperately, Captain 
King himself and sev- 
eral of his men literally 
throwing themselves 
into every breach in 
the hope of turning the 
tide; but as the game 
progressed, even the 
Princeton adherents 
could feel that far 
from weakening in 
their play the Pennsyl- 
vania men were grow- 
ing stronger and more 
confident. Toward the 
end of the game Cap- 


and was obliged to 
withdraw. With him 
went the last remnant 
-of Princeton’s hope, 
and Pennsylvania 
pushed steadily down 
the field to almost 
another score. By 
those who were unable to attend the 
game but were waiting for the score, 
the news was received with astonish- 
ment and even withincredulity. Some 
thought it must have been a fluke, but 
the next day brought the full reports 
and showed that the Pennsylvania team 
was reaching up for the championship, 
and that, too, with a very strong hand. 
The principal point of play that had the 
merit of novelty in this game was the 
use of peculiar wedges, the outlet of 
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which was so well concealed that until 
the runner emerged the opponents were 
entirely in the dark as to the exact 
point of pressure or attack. 

The Harvard-Cornell match upon the 
same day was equally surprising in its 
progress, although not in its issue, as 
Harvard finally won. In this game no 
new methods were shown, and Cornell 
played without punting, confessedly ad- 
mitting their weakness in that point by 
invariably trying for arun on the last 
down. This, however, did bring out a 
most remarkable player, who, although 
formerly known and recognized as a 
first-class man, was never before ac- 
credited with being an almost invincible 
ground gainer. In this game Osgood, 
called upon oftentimes at the last down 
with ten or even fifteen yards to make, 
would come up into the line, turn, twist 
and dodge, after he had smashed his 
way through, and repeatedly would not 
be brought down until he had made 
twenty or more yards. 

The play in these two games—one at 
Manheim and one at Springfield, both 
on the same day—made one team at 
least settle down to a new state of affairs 
with a suddenness that must account 
for much of the later play during the 
season. The Yale management had in- 
tended, and in fact had felt that it 
would be necessary to put their strong- 
est team into the field to face Pennsyl- 
vania, but no special preparation had 
been marked out for that game, and the 
general drift of tactics had been with 
the Harvard game in mind. After that 
Saturday, Yale set up a new mark, feel- 
ing that the hardest fight was likely to 
come before they were prepared for it, 
and that it would be with Pennsylvania. 
The result of both the Yale—Pennsyl- 
vania and Yale—Harvard games showed 
this. The former, which was played at 
New York, gave full evidence that all 
the coaching talent at New Haven had 
been devoted to developing a game that 
should both offensively and defensively 
render Yale sure of not meeting Prince- 
ton’s fate at the hands of the Philadel- 
phians, and the game was practically 
settled in the first half-hour. After that 
Yale seemed content to get through the 
game with as little wear and tear as 
possible. But Pennsylvania’s work at 
one time in the second half forced Yale 
to the very highest effort again in order 
to prevent scoring, so that the game 
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proved, on the whole, most interesting. 

But the fact that Yale had, owing to 
the play in the Harvard-Cornell game, 
underrated the Cambridge team was 
made thoroughly manifest in the Yale- 
Harvard match at Hampden Park. 
That game was remarkable both in 
bringing out new plays, and also in bring- 
ing tothe front anew man. The flying 
wedge, devised by Mr. Deland, and the 
wonderfully clean play of Brewer, a 
freshman, would have made that game 
of note even had it not been a match of 
such importance. 

When the game began Brewer was 
looked upon as a promising new man, 
and the Harvard secret plays as more 
or less clap-trap. But when the game 
was finished the flying wedge had made 
a sensation, and the strategical plays of 
Harvard were admitted to be practical 
and clever, while Brewer’s play had been 
better than that of any veteran on either 
team. 

- The final match of the season was 
something of an anti-climax, for it was 
hardly to be supposed that Princeton 
could recover sufficiently from the 
Manheim defeat to turn the tables upon 
Yale, and thus tie all three, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton and Yale, for the In- 
tercollegiate championship. Princeton 
played a far stronger game than was 
expected, and Yale, with the exception 
of the first two minutes, in which, by 
beautiful execution, she made a touch- 
down, played with but little vigor and 
dash. 

Before the largest audience of the 
year, variously estimated from 35,000 
to 45,000 people, the Yale and Princeton 
teams met on Thanksgiving day. The 
weather was clear and cold, but just 
suited for the players. Yale came upon 
the field with everything in her favor, 
all the machinery of her game having 
been thoroughly tested and proved in 
two hard-fought matches. There was 
no substitute on her team: the same 
eleven men that had faced and beaten 
first University of Pennsylvania, and 
then Harvard, lined up for the final 
contest of the year. It was an un- 
defeated and a veteran team, and it 
looked it as the men came out upon 
the field. Princeton, on the other hand, 
had lost prestige by the defeat at the 
hands of Pennsylvania. Some of her 
men had by no means recovered from 
the tremendous efforts they made in 
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that game to stem the tide of defeat 
which had set in so heavily against 
them, and finally they must have felt 
the effect of the lack of confidence ex- 
pressed in them by many of their own 
friends and sympathizers. It looked as 
though Yale would win by a large 
score, but the result proved that there 
was not nearly the fancied difference 
between the playing of the two teams. 
Yale opened with the ball, and the 
wonderful precision of her play dur- 
ing the first few minutes showed the 
possibilities of her game. Starting with 
a wedge, her team moved up ten yards. 
Then the ball was passed to C. D. 
Bliss, who carried it five yards ahead 
and twenty yards to the left. Instant- 
ly upon the lining up the ball went 
to L. Bliss, who, swinging over to the 
other side of the field, gave his inter- 
ferers a chance to fall in, and behind 
that little bank of three men went 
straight down, and, crossing line after 
line, finally deposited the ball behind 
the Princeton goal. Such an opening 
must have made Princeton’s task a 
doubly hard one, for the game was up- 
hill from the very start. Yet from this 
point there was little to choose between 
the two teams. Princeton forced the 
play near enough to the Yale goal to 
try twice, for a field kick, but neither 
attempt succeeded. A stopped punt of 
Homans, well followed down by Still- 
man, gave Yale a second touch-down 
and goal in the second half; but when 
Yale, toward the end of the game, had 
the ball almost on Princeton’s five-yard 
line, the orange and black out-played 
the blue and forced the ball out of the 
danger point by a wonderful rally, and 
the game finally ended with the score 
12 to o in Yale’s favor, which was far 
closer than the score of the previous 
season. 

Undoubtedly the two teams making 
the most progress upward, and demon- 
strating themselves worthy of a higher 
rank than had before been accorded 
them, were the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell. The former’s defeat 
of Princeton at Manheim, and the fact 
that the latter held Harvard so close at 
Springfield as to make it anybody’s 
game until Osgood lost the ball in the 
last five minutes, show that both these 
teams have a right to high rank. 

The season itself opened as far as 
practice went late in August, although 
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the Harvard team put in some work in 
July. By the middle of September the 
college teams were at work, and some 
games were played before October first, 
but nothing indicating the true strength 
of any of the teams. Harvard went to 
the front the earliest of any of the 
teams, putting up by November first a 
superb game for that time in the season. 
In fact, a well-known player, who has 
had a long experience, made the remark 
on the day of the Intercollegiate Con- 
vention at the end of October: “I think 
that Harvard will beat Yale, and I believe 
Princeton will,” and I know that there 
were many of us who thoroughly agreed 
with him. 

The Pennsylvania management and 
Mr. Woodruff both deserved the highest 
praise for bringing the team up in the 
hardest kind of work, while the Cornell 
management and Mr. Hanson must have 
had almost the same amount of energy. 
Wesleyan, with its smaller numbers, has 
always been a good football college, 
and will not submit tamely to successive 
defeats. 

Annapolis and West Point kept up 
their annual contest, and never was it a 
more interesting one. The men showed 
not only the well-known pluck of our 
army and navy, but a most decided ad- 
vance in the principles of the game and 
the generalship of it. Although the sea- 
men finally won, it was more due to the 
fact that their coaching had been more 
continuous than to any other reason. 
They had been handled by one man as 
carefully and regularly as are the crack 
teams, and their play showed the results 
of this method. 

Last season carried the enthusiasm 
for the sport to the Pacific Coast, where 
they had already had a year or two of 
the game. The big match between the 
two universities drew sixteen thousand 
people, and all the large athletic clubs 
of the coast have taken it up in earnest, 
with good coaching. 

The season of 1893, therefore, opens 
with the full knowledge that two new 
teams can press the leaders very closely; 
that Harvard has some young players 
of greater promise even than the old; 
that she has a man who has already 
shown a thorough comprehension of 
what modern football offers in the way 
of development of new plays and com- 
binations; that Yale has two young 
guards who are likely to make names 
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for themselves; that Princeton has already determined 
upon a new arrangement of handling the team, and 
one not likely to result in crippling its strength. Out- 
side there are New England and other State leagues 
with such teams as Amherst, Williams, Dartmouth, 
Lehigh, and the like, all beginning to settle down to 
the season’s work. 

Almost every team had by midsummer made all 
arrangements for the Fall coaching, and when one 
looks over the field it is indeed difficult to see how 
teams with such coaching are to be beaten. For in- 
stance, in the case of Annapolis and West Point, with 
two such coaches as Hartwell and Bliss pitted against 
each other, who can fore- 
tell the issue? It must 
be a fine struggle. And 
all down the list one finds 
equally good men, until it 
does not seem out of the 
way to predict that, so far 
at least as the skill of the 
players of the game is con- 
cerned, no season of former 
football can bear com- 





CAPT. TRAFFORD. 
Harvard, 1892. 


parison with the one we 
are now entering upon. 

In the Association, 
Wesleyan will make an 
effort to recover her lost 
prestige, and will secure 
the very best of coaching 
toward that end. Penn- 
sylvania will probably 
be handled hy Woodruff 
again, and with their ma- seis agile 
terial will not only give U. og — 
both Yale and Princeton 
all they can possibly attend to, but are likely to 
make Harvard hearts beat fast when they meet. 
Messrs. Beattys and Coffin will be the advisers of 
Wesleyan, while Mr. Bell will direct the Pennsyl- 
vanian interests. 

The Harvard-Yale match, always a good one, 
promises to be an even more interesting event than 
usual in the eyes of the football enthusiast, for it 
will unquestionably be the scene of the first public 
execution of many new plays. When such teams 
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is sure to be thoroughly well performed, 
because there have been weeks of prac- 
tice spent in perfecting the detail of it, 
until every man is perfect in his part. 
Moreover, the defense offered to it is usu- 
ally so skillful that even the most san- 
guine coach seldom hopes to gain more 
than a dozen yards in that match by his 
most cherished play. All this renders the 
Harvard-Yale game most attractive to 
football men, while the great ‘interest 
taken by the public at large in any con- 
test between the two universities always 
crowds the available room. It seems 
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either match. Princeton’s interests will 
be watched over by such men as Mr. 
Cuyler, while the more active coaching 
will fall to the hands of Moffat, Harris, 
Edwards, and others, who annually 
make the sacrifices required of the old 
football player. 

At New Haven the unusual number 
of coaches demanded by the team last 
season is likely to produce a dearth this 
year, for these men gave up so much 
time to bringing up the green material 
of 1892 that they can ill afford the time 
this year. If they do come it will there- 





CORNELL. 


1 BRUSSEL, Sub. 2 ROBBINS, Sub. 3 BROWN, Sub. 


7 WAGNER, Sub. 8 WITHERBEE, Half-back. 9 


4 BARR, Tackle. 
OHNSON, Captain and Tackle. 


5 YOUNG, End. 


6 HANSON, Manager. 
10 WARNER, Guard. 


11 GRIFFITH, Guard. 12 CURTIS, End. 13 OSGOOD, Hatetack, 14 WHITE, Quarter-back. 15 HARVEY, Full-back. 


likely that Mr. Stewart will bear the 
burden of the coaching at Cambridge 
this year, with Adams, Cumnock, Traf- 
ford and a number of other able aides. 
The Princeton-Yale game has always 
drawn the largest crowd of the season, 
and although the Harvard-Pennsylvania 
match is likely to attract many over to 
Cambridge on Thanksgiving Day, the 
relative attractions of the two matches 
will depend largely upon the work of 
the four teams earlierin theseason. One 
cannot miss seeing good football at 


fore be for much shorter periods, and 
the steady work of such numbers can 
hardly be expected. For all that, the 
old player will give up much to assist 
his college to victory, and a football 
captain almost always finds favor with 
the men he wants for coaches. Rhodes, 
Corbin, Hartwell, Knapp, Terry, Wallace 
and other excellent men can be relied 
upon to be on the field more or less and 
to drill the men well for the work. 
Among the outside colleges Amherst 
will be coached again by Gill, Haverford 
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by Hamlin, Annapolis by Hartwell, 
West Point by L. Bliss, Stanford by C. 
D. Bliss, and University of California by 
Heffelfinger, while before this is printed 
almost all will be provided for. 

The captains for the season of 1893 
are few of them veterans in that’ posi- 
tion, and Harvard, Yale, Princeton and 
Pennsylvania have each elected a new 
man to the office. At Harvard, Traf- 
ford’s place has been taken by Waters, 
an excellent man with a good record. 
As a freshman he played on the ’Varsity 
as tackle, and he also rowed in the ’Var- 
sity boat the following season. His in- 
creased weight and strength carried 
him in nearer to center, where last 
year he played as guard. He is well 
built and exceedingly powerful. - 

McCormick has been succeeded at 
Yale by Hinkey, a man whose reputa- 
tion as an end rusher was made in his 
freshman year. Here he supplanted a 
veteran player and became one of the 
remarkable men of the team. He has 
played end ever since, and has done 
much to develop that position. He isa 
light man, of less than one hundred and 
fifty pounds, but seems possessed of un- 
limited endurance and that even devel- 
opment which insures against injury, 
for he has never been hurt in any game 
of his three years’ play. 

King of Princeton has given way to 
Trenchard, a man who, like Hinkey, is 
anendrusher. He is the youngest of 
the three captains so far as years of 
play go. Like his predecessor, he is a 
baseball player as well as football man, 
and good at both. He is thick set and 
stocky, in fact not unlike the build of 
King. He played a plucky and well- 
considered game last year, and is looked 
upon as a capital choice for the place. 

Mackay has succeeded Schoff at 
Pennsylvania, but he is a player of the 
same school and is likely to demand the 
same hard work from his men, and to 
turn out just such a steady organization 
as did his predecessor. He plays a 
strong game himself, and is a sure 
tackler. 

As for the teams these captains will 
have at their command, it is at this 
writing too early to predict definitely ; 
but at Cambridge, Captain Waters will 
have an excellent field to pick from be- 
cause of his new material developed 
last season. Moreover, he has in Brewer 
one of the most promising men behind 
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the line we have seen in many a day. 
At New Haven, Captain Hinkey has his 
two new guards, but the holes left at 
tackle by Winter and Wallis are likely 
to bother him. He must also replace 
both the Blisses, his two half-backs ; 
but Butterworth, his full back, will be 
with him again this season. What he 
will do to fill McCormick’s place is still 
a problem, but young Adee -played a 
strong game at quarter last year, and is 
avery promising man. He may, how- 
ever, be needed as a half-back as well. 
At Princeton, Captain Trenchard will 
have as many vacancies to fill as Hinkey, 
but there is always sufficient enthusiasm 
at Princeton to make candidates numer- 
ous and willing, which goes far toward 
patching up the weak spots. Hall ought 
to make a first-class man this season, 
and Morse, if he comes back, will 
carry on the reputation he made last 
year. Of the other teams one has not 
not yet heard enough even to hazard 
guesses as to their probable make-up. 

There are sure to be a number of first- 
class athletic club teams in the field, 
such as the Crescents, the pioneers of 
athletic club football; the Boston 
Athletic Association, the Chicago Ath- 
letic Club, the New York Athletic Club 
and a dozen or so others. The Olympic 
Club, of San Francisco, has taken up 
the sport in earnest for two or three 
years back, and this summer has de- 
voted three or four days a week to prac- 
tice, under the coaching of L. Bliss, who 
remains with them until September, 
The Multnomah Club, of Portland, has 
been a patron of football for a number 
of years, but this year will play more 
matches in the Northwest. Seattle will 
also again put a team in the field, and 
in another year one may expect to see a 
league formed. The annual match be- 
tween the University of California and 
Stanford will be played upon Thanks- 
giving Day this year, instead of in De- 
cember, as the weather is more likely to 
beconstant. Some of the best clubsin the 
South, especially in New Orleans, have 
taken up the sport, so that one can say 
literally that the game prevails from 
Atlantic to Pacific and from Canada to 
the Gulf. 

What the style of play will be for 
the season of 1893 many are already 
wondering, and some are hazarding 
guesses. The changes in the rules are 
slight, the important one being that 
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which provides that the man who is 
snapping the ball back shall not be in- 
terfered with in any way. The games 
of last season and the disputes arising 
from the inability of even the best ref- 
erees to tell whether the ball was put in 
play or kicked out by an opponent, ren- 
dered this change imperative. Weshall 
see far cleaner and more satisfactory 
work in the center under this new pro- 
vision, and although it may tend to les- 
sen the skill of the snap-back, it will put 
an end to much of the delays and squab- 
bling which have occurred in the scrim- 
mages of 1891 and 1892. Another altera- 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


StmMMons and SCHOFF (Captain), Ends. 
ADAMS, Center. VAIL, Quarter-back. 

tion less important, but well to remem- 
ber, is that which provides that when 
the ball is carried over the goal line the 
touchdown shall score, not necessarily 
where the ball was carried over, but 
where it was finally held or downed. This 
construction has in fact been placed 
upon the rule for a season or two, but 
it could have been questioned. Neither 
of these rules will materially affect the 
style of play, which, with the exception 
of the more frequent use of the wedge, 
spoken of later, will be similar to that 
of last year. The repeated gains made 
by Harvard through the use of a kick- 


MACKEY and REESE, Tackles. 
CAMP and KNIPE, Half-backs. 
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ing game, must bear some fruit in the 
effect upon this year’s play, and a stimu- 
lus to the kicking game has been great- 
ly needed. Our players, and particu- 
larly the new ones, seem to learn every 
other.style of play before this, and there 
are many teams who, like Cornell in the 
Harvard game last year, make no pre- 
tense of kicking, but admit that they 
cannot make use of it at all. There is a 
question as to whether long passing will 
not again come in, but the chances are 
rather against its being used except as 
an occasional surprise, on account of the 


great risk of losing the ball, possession of 
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TEAM OF 1892, 
OLIVER and THORNTON, Guards. 
THAYER, Full-back. 

which has come to be almost too much 
a feature of the American game. If 
the advantage of possession could be in 
some measure lessened it would not 
hurt but rather benefit our present style 
of playing. There would at once be 
more kicking as well as more freedom 
of passing, both of which would be 
gains for player and spectator. But 
with the game just as it stands a team 
to be first-class must learn the kicking 
game as well as the running one. To 
know but one method is to enter every 
contest handicapped, and in close games 
to lose by just that handicap. The 
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third down must come even to the best running team 
at times, and then to give up the ball on the spot instead 
of thirty or forty yards down the field is a heavy penalty 
for ignorance of the punt. And this is not all. If the day 
of an important match finds a strong wind blowing, the side 
which fails to take advantage of that wind when it is in 
their favor must become an easy prey for their more 
clever opponents, who can afford to rest while with the wind 
and concentrate all their energies into half the time. 

But to come to the most important factor of the play of 
1893, namely, the wedge. Both the English and American 
forms of Rugby Union football tend all the time toward 
close scrimmages, that is, to general mass playing in which 
the spectator, at any rate, and usually the larger number 
of the players, cannot see the ball nor note its progress 
except by the movement of the mass of players. The 
American block game of ten years ago was of this nature 
most essentially, and had the rules not been so altered 
as to put an end to it, would have killed football here. The 
wedge, which has come to be so commonly used by all 
teams and at all times, is sure to become, if carried to an 
extreme, just as detrimental to the interests of the sport 
as was the block method. 

Spectators may not have the right to ask that any special 
feature of the game embodying a certain amount of 
skill shall be abandoned because it is not, from the 
W point of view of the onlooker, exciting, but this use of 
- the wedge has gone beyond that stage. It has reached 
the point where it is used by captains whose teams 
lack skill in the other equally good points of the game, 
and by such captains it is used without variation. 
True, there is a large field for the exercise of ingenuity 


in the making and breaking of wedges, but the other strong features of the game 
ought not to be sacrificed to too great attention to such mass playing, because 
the players themselves will soon lose their interest if matches become nar- 
rowed down to mere pushing contests. Aside from this there seems to be but 
little to menace the welfare of football during the next season. Last year’s 
matches showed again that steady increase in interest and skill which has gone 
on ever since the block game was done away with, and one can only wonder 
what the colleges will do if the crowds grow any larger or the excitement be- 
comes any more intense. 


A SONG OF A BOAT. 











































SONG of a boat : 
White, where distant waters toss, 
White as the wing of an albatross, 
Soaring away to her nest remote. 


Beating out against the tide, 
A ripple of laughter over the side, 


With the sheet trimmed aft and ashivering luff, 


And a touch that tells she’s close enough, 
And a smother of foam to leeward : 
Close to the eye 
Of the wind we fly, 
Like a gray gull reaching seaward, 


With a lifting sail and a swaying mast, 
And a foaming wake where the boat has passed, 
And the spray of an angry sea; 
An upward sweep 
And a floating leap, 
Then the order—Hard a-lee! 


The vicious thrash of a wind-mad sail, 
And shifting bags to the weather rail, 
And the sheet a moment slack; 

Then all hands low, 

And away we go 
With a swing on the starboard tack. 


A song of a boat : 
There in the offing she ever will be, 
Sailing over the tireless sea. 
About her sunny memories float, 
And shimmer into view : 
A glitter of foaming white, 
A river-of-paradise blue ; 
A crescent, opalescent light— 
All running through and through 
And softened into one, 
Like the lights of a Gothic window 
melted in the sun. 
WM. A. WILBUR. 






















DUCK SHOOTING 
IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


OUNT H.’S shooting- 
trap stood at the 
door as we came 
out from lunch- 
eon. It was only 
a matter of a 
dozen miles or so 
to the ranch, and 
as we had no 
wish to arrive 
there before four 
o’clock, we could 
afford to take our 
time, and let the 
tough little mus- 
tang make his own pace. There had 
been no rain to speak of since April, and 
we were then in November, with a hot 
sun anda blue sky over our heads, and a 
road several inches deep in sand to pull 
through. This fact didn’t seem to both- 
er Jack (the mustang) in the least, how- 
ever, and he jogged along contentedly 
at a five-mile an hour gait. I smoked, 
of course, but, mzrabile dictu / his Ex- 
cellency, although an Austrian and a 
sportsman, was not a devotee of to- 
bacco. 

“ Are you asleep, Harrie ?” 

“No, only dreaming, Jaro. Why?” 

“Oh, nothing. Only I haven’t heard 
a sound from you for twenty minutes, 
at least. I didn’t know but that pipe 
had sent you off to Elysium.” 

“ Souls don’t sleep, do they, Jaro? and 
as for Elysium, it’s a state hardly in cor- 
respondence with this road, even though 
a fellow has a pipe and good tobacco.” 

“ Are you going to pull up here at the 
gunsmith’s?” 

“Yes ; he has some shells for me.” 

We were in Santa Ana. Our road 
had been through a long avenue of 
eucalyptus and pepper trees and over 
a level country smiling with glowing 
orange groves, and radiant with vine- 
yards heavy with purple and creamy 
clusters of ripened grapes. 

Santa Ana was trying hard to be a 
city, but had not as yet succeeded. 
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From Santa Ana on, the road grew 
rougher tiJl within about two miles of 
the ranch, when we turned off to the 
left, and drove about a mile across an 
alkali plain to the laguna. There was 
a chance of finding a few duck here, 
and possibly some plover in the newly 
sown grain fields. I had thrown a 
couple of shells into my gun, when as 
we came arounda clump of dwarf wil- 
lows there was a low whistle from the 
Count, and from the freshly plowed 
field on our right up got a bunch of 
gray wings, which, taking a circle, 
offered me a very long snap shot. 

I let ’em have both barrels in quick 
succession, almost before the Count had 
brought Jack to a standstill, and was 
rather surprised than otherwise to see 
several distant bunches of feathers come 
to earth. Tipperary (the Count’s Gor- 
don setter) leaped the irrigating ditch 
and shortly came back with a couple of 
fine plover in his mouth. We sent him 
back again and again, until he had re- 
trieved in all five birds. 

“T’ll drive you round the edge of the 
laguna, Harrie, and we'll send ‘Tip’ 
on ahead; there may be an occasional 
duck, but I don’t think it’s worth while 
to get out, because it’s half-past three 
now and we-ought to be at the ranch by 
four so as to get over to the marsh 
by five. The ducks will be coming in 
by that time, and we must be on the 
ground first and well hidden in the 
tulas, or else good-bye to our luck for 
to-day.” 

I picked off a few single birds here, a 
brace of red-heads, a green winged teal, 
and three mallard, and then passed my 
gun to the Count and took the reins as 
his face began to twitch with excite- 
ment as I dropped the mallard. 

Jaro did even better, for as we round- 
ed the last curve of the laguna, there 
was a loud splashing in the water, and 
a flock of geese followed by at least a 
dozen canvas-back, got up within easy 
range. Jaro gave it to them right and 
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left, paying no heed to the geese but 
playing havoc with the duck, four com- 
ing down to his two barrels. The rest 
of the flock swung round in a wide circle 
and came back, as they sometimes will, 
over the spot they had left. This gave 
Jaro time to reload, and as they swept 
by with a rush of wings he brought 
down three more, which made our bag 
so far foot up five plover, a brace of red- 
head, three mallard, one teal and seven 
fine canvas-back. 

Not a bad half hour’s work, and we 
felt amply compensated for the couple 
of miles or so we had taken out of our 
course to the laguna. 

A route was now chosen directly 
across country for the ranch. In doing 
this we met the difficulties of driving 
over alfalfa patches literally honey- 
combed with ground-squirrel. burrows, 
and usually divided by irrigating 
* ditches, which once or twice Jack made 
very decided objections to wading. 

But we at last struck the road leading 
into the ranch, and in less than five 
minutes afterward drew rein before the 
low frame house. 

Tipperary had already begun his 
usual row with the farm dogs, and at 
the noise Glynes (the man kept there 
by the Count to work the ranch) came 
out to greet us and take charge of the 
pony and trap. 

As quickly as possible we pulled on 
our rubber wading boots, and taking 
the trail which led through the corn- 
field and alfalfa patches, in a half hours’ 
time we arrived at the edge of the 
marsh just as the sun was dropping out 
of sight away over to the westward 
behind rocky Catalina. 

At the first pool we came to, and be- 
fore we even reached the slough, Jaro 
plucked me by the arm, while from the 
other side a big flock of geese rose above 
the tula with a roar of wings and a 
startled honking and sailed off. We 
both blazed away but they had flown 
out of range, and only a few white 
feathers came floating down as recom- 
pense for the powder wasted. 

The ball had been opened, however, 
a trifle sooner than we anticipated, and 
from all sides sounded a frightened 
quacking and loud splashing of the 
water, as the duck that had already 
come in and settled down on their 
nightly feeding ground in the wild 
celery rose at the report of our guns. A 
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number came down again if anything 
quicker than they got up, and presently 
several brace of duck, mallard, teal and 
widgeon were sought out by Tip’s un- 
erring nose and brought to bag. We 
now moved ahead very cautiously, as 
the quacking of the undisturbed duck 
still feeding on the succulent celery 
could be plainly heard. 

In this country, at this season, duck, 
and in fact most varieties of water fowl 
are very abundant. The entire coast 
line, ranging from San Pedro on the 
north to San Diego on the south, is in- 
dented with an almost uninterrupted 
line of inlets, or, as they are called here, 
lagunas and sloughs, which are simply 
long or short arms of the sea stretching 
away inland. 

Many grain fields lie within easy ac- 
cess of the marshes, and afford excellent 
feeding grounds throughout the day; 
while, at sunset, the birds fly back to 
the sloughs, where they pass the night 
resting and feeding on the wild celery 
which grows in great abundance where- 
ever there is water. 

This latter vegetable gives to the 
flesh a peculiar and delicious flavor, and 
even the tough old widgeon loses much 
of his fishy and oily taste, and is vastly 
improved, after enjoying for any length 
of time a diet of this kind. 

The sun had left us and the wind 
from the sea came sharp and cold in 
our faces, the Count called Tipperary 
“to heel,” and carefully watching each 
step, as there was every possibility of 
one of us stepping into some slough in 
the dusk, we separated to take up our 
stations at the arms of two large sloughs 
which past experience had proved to be 
favorite feeding grounds, and which 
commanded strategic positions. 

The ducks were beginning to come 
in rapidly, they were flying high, but 
we could hear the sound of their wings 
like the whizzing of balls above us, and 
their shadowy bodies were dimly visible 
in the gloaming of the fast approaching 
night. 

It must be quick work if we would have 
anything to show, as barely more than 
thirty minutes of shooting light were 
left. They were coming from the south 
and would reach the Count’s stand first, 
and on getting his fire, would probably 
sheer over in my direction. The Count 
called out: “ When it’s time to stop, I'll 
give the signal by three blasts on an 








empty brass shell, then you take a 
course about three points southeast of 
the pole star and we'll meet about here.” 

“ All right, Jaro, only don’t go too far 
inland without me, because I’m not up 
in astronomical bearings as you are, and 
I'll be hanged, as often as I’ve been 
down here, if this marsh, after the sun 
leaves it, isn’t always a trifle worse to 
me than ever before. I’ve no particular 
fancy for spending the night ona tula 
hummock in this temperature.” 

But where are the duck? Nota call, 
not a wing, not a sound of any kind. 

On the western horizon still lingered 
a few streaks of brilliant vermilion 
against the back-ground of rich gray 
fast merging into pale transparent blue ; 
and a single glittering star seemed to 
rest on the frowning summit of Catalina, 
which was mantled in soft black tones. 

But all this, while suggesting poetical 
fancies and producing a charming pict- 
ure, was not what “my soul craved,” 
and I turned from it with disappoint- 
ment and pulled my pipe from my 
pocket for solace. How long the time 
seemed, My ears and eyes were strain- 
ed to a pitch of nervous tension that 
fairly made them ache with expectancy. 
Every minute that passed seemed of an 
hour’s length, and yet, while the time 
seemed to drag, I was nervously anxious 
lest the night should fall and render 
shooting out‘of the question. My posi- 
tion, crouched in the tulas on a hum- 
mock surrounded by four or five feet of 
water, was the reverse of comfortable. 
My hands were like icicles as they clasp- 
ed the cold steel barrels, and yet I 
hardly dared moved, not knowing what 
instant the ducks might come. 

Altogether, what was in reality only 
about fifteen minutes, seemed the long- 
est hour I had ever passed. I had al- 
most given up hope, and had recklessly 
risen to my feet to stretch my legs, 
when two reports in quick succession 
rang out from the direction of the 
Count’s stand. I think they were the 
most cheering sounds that have come to 
my ears. In an instant, hope, anticipa- 
tion and glorious expectancy glowed 
like magic, and with the sudden reaction 
I dropped my pipe, and almost tumbled 
off the hummock in saving it from the 
water. The gun went to my shoulder, 
as to my ears came the welcome rush of 
wings, and as I glanced quickly up and 
southward, I saw a disintegrated mass 
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of black forms coming at what seemed 
lightning speed directly toward me. 

I let them have right and left, and 
then foolishly jumped from the hum- 
mock to retrieve my birds. In doing 
this I lost the next flock, which saw me 
and wheeled before getting within range. 
Then came two more reports from the 
Count’s gun; so, grabbing up a couple 
of birds near to hand, I leaped back to 
my quarters in the tulas, just in time to 
greet the next arrivals, and dropped 
three. 

The shooting now became of the fast 
and furious order, the echo of Jaro’s 
gun being caught up and continued by 
the report of mine. After thirty min- 
utes, in which time I had shot at least 
twenty rounds and heated the light bar- 
rels of the twelve-gauge, the third finger 
of my right hand and my gun shoulder 
began to feel the effect of such sharp 
work. What at the outset had been 
sport had become almost an embarras 
de riches. Everything outside of a cer- 
tainty I let go by me. And, really, the 
murk had grown so dense that any ob- 
ject a dozen yards away blended as a 
confused mass with the atmosphere. 

So, I was not sorry to hear the three 
faint calls made by the Count blowing 
on the rim of an empty brass shell, and 
after some difficulty in locating from 
the surrounding nebulz the pole star, I 
jumped with stiff joints from the hum- 
mock and, following the Count’s direc- 
tions as to bearings, soon came up with 
him about where we had separated. 

“Good sport, eh Harrie? We'll let 
Tip pick up what birds he can find and 
leave the rest till morning, as, honestly, 
I’m both tired and cold.” 

The dog had retrieved most of the 
birds that had fallen to his master’s gun 
and Jaro was literally loaded down. 
We moved on to a comparatively dry 
spot, and, sitting on a hummock, waited 
in the cold starlight for the well-trained 
animal to bring in the slain. 

At last we grew tired, and Tip was 
pretty well fagged himself. So, string- 
ing the birds by the neck, and cutting a 
stout sapling, we tied them to it, and 
each taking an end, “packed” them 
over the mile and a half of hard tramp- 
ing to the ranch. 

There were thirty-seven and a half 
brace to the two guns, that we fetched 
in; with probably half as many again 
still in the marsh. Widgeon, red head, 
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and black head predominated, but with 
enough mallard, teal, and canvas-back 
to well pay us for our work. Glynes 
was delighted with our success and 
bustled about cleaning the guns, and 
providing for our comfort. 

I was very tired and glad to turn in, 
and when Jaro’s repeater struck three 
o’clock in the morning, and he reached 
over and shook me, with “Come, Harrie! 
it’s time to be stirring,” it seemed tomy 
half-awakened senses that I had hardly 
slept an hour. 

Glynes was ready with a bite of food, 
and in the gray of the early dawn we 
faced again the cold wind from the sea, 
and took up our positions of the night 
before. We now waited for the ducks 
to leave the sloughs for the grain fields. 

Our morning’s work was a repetition 
of the past night’s, with this satisfactory 
difference—we had plenty of light, and 
our shooting was more removed from 
the pot-hunter type. I don’t remember 
now the exact number of birds bagged, 
but there were more than we cared to 
pack with us to the ranch. 

Away off to the westward lay Cata- 
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lina, sparkling in the flood of golden 
sunlight, like a huge topaz on the bosom 
of the blue Pacific. To the northward 
and the eastward towered old “ Baldy” 
and Wilson’s peak, wearing their spot- 
less mantles of the first snow of the 
season. The rich perfume of the vine- 
yards and orange orchards came to us 
on the soft breeze. 

We bowled merrily through the ave- 
nue of eucalyptus, and almost before I 
was aware of it, Jack pulled up short 
in front of the hotel. As the boys came 
out to take in the traps and birds, and 
half a dozen pretty girls rushed up to 
us with a dozen questions asked in as 
many charming ways, Jaro turned to me 
as he stood for a moment on the broad 
piazza, with, “ Not a bad twenty-four 
hours, was it, Harrie ?” 

And as I looked around me at the 
glowing landscape, at the form, the 
color, the life before me, and thought 
for one fleeting second of the happi- 
ness I had known in this land, the 
answer came straight from my heart, 
“No, Jaro; not bad, old fellow. How 
could it be, and still be California?” 


THE CRADLE OF THE ENGLISH CUTTER. 


A CHAPTER FROM CAPT. KENEALY’S FORTHCOMING BOOK, “ HOW THE CUP WAS WON.” 


N every country 
of any antiquity 
it will happen 
by a variety of 
determining cir- 
cumstances that 
certain remote 
and _ otherwise 
«. unimportant lo- 
calities will be 
the cradle of 
= particular in- 
dustries or particular schools and fash- 
ions of a wide spread art or industry. 
It has been so in English yachting, and 
no more opportune example of it could 
happen than the presence in our waters of 
the cutter-typed Va/kyrie and her crew, 
for the birthplace of both types, the boat 
and the men, is a little hamlet of which 
scarce one in a million has ever heard 
—Wivenhoe on the Colne, in Essex. 

Let me spin you a little yarn about 
Wivenhoe, its cutters and its sailors, my 
brother yachtsmen, and pardon the gar- 
rulity of an old salt if I back and filland 





tack and gybe and wear, and perform 
other nautical evolutions and maneuvers 
round the subject. I have long ago re- 
alized that the marlinspike and not the 
pen is my strong point ; but needs must 
when the devil drives, so let us heave - 
ahead. 

And let me premise by saying that 
by general agreement, the words “cut- 
ter” and “sloop” have lost the signifi- 
cance appertaining to their rig, and now- 
adays yachtsmen understand by the 
word “cutter” a boat with a keel, and 
by the word “sloop” a craft fitted with 
a center-board—at least, if they do not, 
they are fast drifting in that direction. 
Of course a cutter is a craft with a run- 
ning bowsprit, that sets her jibs flying, 
and has other distinctive qualities of 
rig—her forestay, for instance, setting 
up at the knight-heads. But the cutter 
rig is decidedly preferable to that of the 
sloop, and we now see it adopted with 
but few variations on all the large racing 
single-stickers hailing from this side of 
the big pond. 























One of the most enthusiastic English 
yachtsmen, who was a great patron of 
Wivenhoe in the early part of this cen- 
tury, was the Marquis of Anglesey, 
hero of the Peninsular War, and especi- 


ally of the battle of Waterloo. He was 
not only a soldier, but asailor, and after 
he retired from the tented field he put 
into commission his old cutter /ear/, 
built for him by Philip Sainty, of Wiven- 
hoe, and did as much racing in her as 
he could. He asked his king for the 
services of Post Captain Edward Martin, 
of the Royal Navy to command her, and 
his king could refuse him nothing. This 
Martin was a remarkable man. His 
home was at Wivenhoe, in Essex, where 
he brought up a family of twenty-eight 
children—a not unusual number for the 
little village on the muddy banks of the 
Colne. His eldest daughter was the 
mother of John Harvey, the naval archi- 
tect whose father succeeded to the 
business of old Sainty, builder of the 
Pearl. 

Captain Martin was brought up in 
the Revenue Marine, his business being 
to hunt smugglers. The Sainty broth- 
ers, Philip and Robert, were in a 
diametrically opposite business. They 
used to build fast luggers for the smug- 
gling trade, and were highly successful. 
No sooner had Philip made a good 
voyage—that is to say had run into 
some snug little cove of Mersea a cargo 
of spirits, tobacco and silks, than he 
would build a new lugger, and saw up 
and burn the old one for the copper 
nails in her. And in the new one he 
would try to remedy the faults in his 
previous boat. It was a matter to him 
of the gravest consequence to head off 
and outpoint, and fore-reach the revenue 
cutters, commanded by the Martins, or 
he would be captured and imprisoned, 
or perhaps shot. Well, many a valuable 
load of runlets of spirits, boxes of cigars, 
cases of tobacco and bales of silk, did 
those daring brothers smuggle ashore 
from French ports, on dark nights and 
in easterly gales, when the ordinary 
ship’s captain gives the Swim channel 
and its many perils as wide a berth as 
possible. 

It came to pass in the fullness of days 
that the Sainty brothers were caught in 
the act and lodged in jail to await the 
pleasure of the king. There was a sort 
of halo of romance about these two dare- 
devils, and old King George had a sneak- 
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ing regard for smugglers, bearing in 
mind the splendid work they had done 
in the king’s ships at Aboukir and Tra- 
falgar. Thus the two smugglers were 
not submitted to any indignity in jail, 
but were allowed unlimited grog and 
tobacco and the best fare the market 
afforded. 

Meanwhile their celebrated old lug- 
gers were copied off and their lines 
drawn just as carefully as Mr. John 
Hyslop, of the New York Yacht Club, 
measures the boats of to-day. The re- 
sults of these measurements were filed 
away in the archives of the Admiralty 
and the boats themselves were burned. 
Of course, other luggers were built, but 
they hadn’t the magic shape below the 
water line, and Captain Martin, with his 
smart revenue cutter, caught so many 
prizes that he became rich, and retired 
when quite young with a large fortune, 
and devoted himself to the bringing up 
of his little brood of twenty-eight. 

About this time the Marquis of 
Anglesey’s cutter, Pearl, was getting 
most wofully beaten by a craft owned 
by the then Duke of York. I am not 
quite certain, but I think her name was 
Phoebe. But, at any rate, the Duke of 
York began to crow over the Marquis in 
such a loud and chanticleery manner 
that a hero of Waterloo couldn’t possibly 
tolerate. The only man to design a 
yacht to beat the Phoebe was Philip 
Sainty, and he was in durance vile in 
Chelmsford, with his brother, living on 
the richness of the land, eating the fat 
and drinking the sweet, and having a 
good time generally. 

Well, the Marquis went to Chelmsford 
to see Philip Sainty, and the bold smug- 
gler grasped his old patron by the star- 
board flipper. 

“Yes, my lord, I’d like to get out of 
jail and design you a yacht as isa yacht, 
but dang it all, don’t ask me too much. 
There isn’t bread and cheese in yacht 
building, while there’s lots of money in 
smuggling. I put it to you, my lord, 
how can I help it? When one of these 
infernal revenué cutters comes along 
and bears down on me, and I can just 
ease off a few inches of sheet and run 
away from her and her cursed barkers 
as easy as playing, why I want to be 
there. You couldn’t resist it yourself, 
being an old campaigner. But I'll tell 
you what, my lord—you’ve always been 
good to me—you get me a gun brig to 
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build as well as your yacht, and I'll 
promise you that I'll give up smuggling 
—that is, so far as commanding the 
boats myself.” 

What could the Marquis do? Being 
an old campaigner himself, and an ad- 
mirer of bravery and outspokenness, he 
procured a pardon for Philip Sainty 
forthwith. Philip was as cunning as he 
was fearless. In some way, the true his- 
tory of which hasnever been told, Philip 
transferred the pardon to his brother 
Robert, and sent him out of jail. 

Robert walked out of prison, made 
his way to Lord Anglesey, and told him 
that some unfortunate mistake had been 
made, that it was he, and not Philip, that 
had been released, and that his -poor 
brother was pining away to a skeleton, 
and wanted to get out, too. The admir- 
able audacity of this valiant smuggler 
carried the day, as it deserved. Philip 
was also released, the old yard at Wiven- 
hoe was purchased, and there it was that 
the new Pear! was built, and she knocked 
the Duke of York’s fast boat into a 
cocked hat on each and every point of 
sailing. The Pearl was built in 1820, 
and although acraft of the lightest con- 
struction, was racing in Bermuda, as I 
will presently tell, in 1849, and was afloat 
a few years ago, looking quite saucy for 
a girl of her age. 

The gun brig was also built at Wiven- 
hoe, and she, too, was called the Pear/. 
It took four years to put her together. 
Fifteen years ago she was slaver hunt- 
ing on the east coast of Africa, still sea- 
worthy, and celebrated even at her ad- 
vanced age for her speed. 

Did the Sainty Brothers stop smug- 
gling? 

Yes, ostensibly, but those old sawpits 
in the Wivenhoe yard could tell many a 
stirring yarn if they had the gift of 
speech. Many a time and oft have they 
been filled to the brim with kegs of 
spirits—mellow and oily brandy from 
Cognac, fiery spirits from Hollands, and 
casks of silky claret from Dieppe. I am 
old and bald-headed, but when I think 
of those glorious days I renew my youth 


and my mouth waters for a flagon of. 


that glorious wine that never paid a 
farthing of duty, and in a whole hogs- 
head ot which there wasn’t half a head- 


ache. Talk about the days of honest 
money! Oh, for the days of honest 
liquor! 


Now it was the Duke of York’s turn 











to seek Wivenhoe help. He was still 
anxious to beat the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, so he went to Philip Sainty and 
gave him a commission to build him a 
cutter. The old man in spite of the fact 
that his patron, the Marquis, had settled 
#100 a year on him, with the stipula- 
tion that he should not build a yacht for 
his rival, threw up the annuity and went 
to work on the Louzse, which did not 
prove a success but was beaten out of 
her boots by the old Pearl. 

The glorious old Marquis did not bear 
any malice toward Philip Sainty. He 
forgave him and restored to him his 
pension of £100 a year, which was paid 
to him to the day of his death—and he 
lived to be 104. Sainty had four wives. 
On the day that his eldest son, Philip, 
was seventy-seven years old, his youngest 
child Rosa celebrated her seventh birth- 
day. It wasa great day in the Harvey 
shipyard at Wivenhoe, and a good deal 
of strong ale was drank in honor of 
pretty little Rosa and her eldest brother. 

The next time we fall across the Pear/ 
was in the first international yacht race 
of which we have any record, in 1849, 
when this same old cutter put into 
Bermuda on a cruise. An American 
schooner called the Lrenda, flying the 
burgee of the New York Yacht Club, 
then only recently organized and having 
but few boats on its roll, happened to 
touch at the same port for stores. A 
match was arranged, but the particulars 
are not available. It is, however, on 
file that the American keel schooner 
beat the English cutter, Pear/, by fifty- 
five seconds, the length of the course 
not being given. The Srenda was in 
existence a few years ago, being owned 
by G. W. Collomore, of Boston. She 
had, of course, been frequently rebuilt. 

Pearl and Louise were the first yachts 
with the distinctive cutter-rig. The 
river Colne was, in point of fact, the 
birthplace of the cutter and of the grace- 
ful cutter-stern. The Marquis of Angle- 
sey may be said to have been the parent 
of British yachting, and his descendants 
have been glorious patrons of the sport. 
The old Marquis christened his son. 
Lord Alfred Paget, by dipping him 
headfirst into the sea, while a child in 
long clothes, from the deck of the Pear/. 
Every yachtsman knows what Lord 
Alfred did for the sport in England, 
and how capitally the Prince of Wales 
and he worked together in developing 














it. Lord Alfred had the full manage- 
ment of the Prince’s yachts, Alexandria 
and Dagmar, both built for His Royal 
Highness by John Harvey. 

Lord Alfred, too, was first to recog- 
nize the advantages of the auxiliary 
yacht, and John Harvey designed for 
him the Xantha, the first of her kind 
ever built, and she was followed, in 
1874, by the Sunbeam, Lord Brassey's 
boat, made famous by Lady Brassey’s 
facile pen. 

The glory of Athens, however, lieth 
not in her walls, but in the worth of her 
citizens, and famous as Wivenhoe is for 
boat builders, she is still more renowned 
as the breeding place of the most 
skillful yacht skippers and sailors. In 
fact, it would be hard to say what the 
owners of racing yachts would do with- 
out the Wivenhoe men. 

On the banks of the Colne, with Wiv- 
enhoe in the center, Rowhedge a bit 
higher up and Brightlingsea lower 
down, a hardy lot of sea-dogs have 
flourished for centuries. Tough as 
nails are they, and active as cats. They 
take to the water from childhood, and 
have exceptional facilities for becoming 
sailors, 

In the summer they spend their time 
in the shrimp boats, clever little cutters 
of some eighteen tons, that, morn by 
morn go down to the sea, trawl fishing 
for shrimps, and eve by eve come up the 
river about twelve miles from the fish- 
ing ground, Every day there is a race, for 
it means considerable money to be first, 
second or third boat. There are peddlers 
in waiting every evening to purchase 
the cargoes of crustaceans. ‘The first 
boat up will get thirty-six cents a peck, 
the second twenty-eight cents, the third 
eighteen or twenty cents, while those 
that follow have to be content with rates 
that are much lower. In fact they dis- 
pose of thc n by the bushel for what 
they can get to the “ bummaree” of the 
village. 

This is the school in which the Cran- 
fields, of Rowhedge, the Pittucks and 
Harlows, of Wivenhoe, and the Greggs, 
of Brightlingsea, learned the art of 
boatsailing, every summer, In the 
winter the times are harder. The 
shrimps seek warmer waters, and not 
one is to be caught. Their exodus is as 


rapid as that of the swallow. What do 
these famous fishermen of Wivenhoe 
then ? 


Do they go into winter quarters 
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Or 


and hibernate like the dormouse? 
do they spend their time loafing on the 
wharves or around the inglenook, at the 


village tavern? They do neither, good 
brother. They still look for their living 
in the teeming North Sea, fertile with 
fish of almost every kind. 

When the biting east winds set in 
generally in the bleak month of Novem- 
ber or December, a certain little denizen 
of the deep whose Latin or scientific 
name is Clupea Sprattus, vulgarly 
known as Jack Sprat, approaches the 
coast of England in huge shoals. Heis 
not caught in American waters, but is 
often eaten masquerading as a sardine 
in a can whose alluring label talks pic- 
turesquely of the Mediterranean. He 
is quite a succulent morsel, fresh canned 
or smoked, and no Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don would think his banquet complete 
without a savory dish of this delightful 
little fish of the herring tribe which 
peers and paupers alike enjoy. The 
bloated alderman recognizes his tooth- 
someness. The cockney artisan revels in 
his rich juices. George Augustus Sala, 
than whom there is no better judge, in 
a memorable passage insists that he 
shall be washed down with just a “nip” 
of smoky Hollands, as a corrective, 
and in this sentiment I most cordially 
concur. 

When the sprats strike the coast the 
men from the Colne sally forth in their 
“stow-boats” as they are called—stout 
cutter-rigged smacks of some thirty or 
forty tons, and pursue their finny foes 
in the estuaries and tide-ways with the 
seine or the bag-net. In my mind’s 
eye I can see them now sailing up the 
river, loaded to the deck edge with 
beams and nets lashed to their rails and 
hanging over their sterns, while for ten 
feet up their rigging is one mass of ice. 
Cranfield’s or Pittuck’s boat first, so 
closely pressed by the Harlow’s and 
Carter’s that bets are made by the 
loungers on the wharf that Pittuck with 
his Anigma will head Cranfield’s Sad/y, 
or that Jack Carter will wriggle his 
Wonder right through the lee of Har- 
low’s Haughty Belle. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that men 
trained in such a splendid school as this 
one are in great demand by yachtsmen. 
It is no wonder either that these sturdy 
skippers and sailors are proud of their 
nursery, the oyster breeding river 
Colne, down in Essex. 
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‘| HE art of trapping is 
as oldas man. The 
prehistoric human 
skulker in caves 
and chance-made 
natural shelters 
was surrounded by 
monstrous forms 
of life, some of 
which he fed, in 
all probability, and 
others he fed upon. 
Inferior as this un- 
written man was in 
mental powers to 
his descendants of 
to-day, he still possessed brains and 
reason, and aided by these he encom- 
passed the downfall of creatures his 
superiors in strength and activity. In 
fine, he trapped; and he, in the persons 
of his increasing progeny, has trapped, 
more or less, ever since. 

Time was when trapping consisted 
mainly of setting traps and taking there- 
from the easily secured captives, but 
now it demands the closest study of 
wild creatures and their ways— has be- 
come, in fact, a strategic game betwee 
the highest form of reason and an in- 
stinct often so closely approaching 
reason that the dividing line is prob- 
lematical. The very difficulty of suc- 
cessful trapping, the keen observation 
and close study it demands and the de- 
lightful contact it insures with Nature’s 
purest charms, form its greatest attrac- 
tion. There is more excitement (of a 
certain kind), more pleasure and more 
genuine sportsmanship involved in trap- 
ping than in shooting game with gun or 
tifle, simply because the one demands 
more knowledge and closer and longer 
continued relations with Nature than 
does the other. 

The successful trappers, the last few 
representatives of the hardy, pictur- 
esque race who blazed the trail for civ- 
ilization across this mighty continent, 
know the ways of beast and fowl as a law- 
yer knows the intricate mesh of the net 
he will weave around or disentangle from 
a disputed point. Such men can read 
the “sign” of forest, plain and sky with 
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microscopic eye ; to them the marvel- 
ous page of Nature is indeed an open 
book, filled with words plain and read- 
able. And while no amateur trapper 
will ever attain their skill, yet possibly 
some of my readers may find pleasure 
in dabbling in the craft in an amateur- 
ish way, and by its means rid them- 
selves of furred and feathered pests and 
save some valued pet or property from 
destruction. 

Most boys, especially village and 
country boys, have a natural tendency 
for capturing wild creatures. I myself 
was a born trapper, and as my early life 
was spent in a small town from which 
the woods could be reached in a quarter 
of an hour, many and many a furred 
and feathered victim filled my snares. 
If there happened to be a particularly 
cunning gray old woodchuck in a sand 
knoll, he was mine ere the game was 
through with; was there an unusually 
destructive rat about the premises, one 
that laughed at traps, I, and I alone, was 
allowed to tamper with him, and to me 
was paid the inevitable “ quarter” when 
the dead rascal was finally produced. 
My respected Dad, a second Jack Rus- 
sell, could hold true and ride straight, 
don the mittens, land a fish, trap a “ var- 
mint,” or stuff a bird, with the best of 
’em, and in a sneaking sort of way he 
gloried in the fact that one of his sons 
had inherited his tastes. During my 
youthful days he had a regular scale of 
prices for trapped vermin — so much a 
dozen for mice, so much apiece for rats, 
etc., with a most liberal emergency fund 
for the capture of any chance free- 
Did a falcon nail a carrier, or 
an almond tumbler, a dollar or more 
was bid for the pirate’s body; and a 
mink, or coon, or owl attacking his 
choice-bred poultry, or a rabbit cutting 
his raspberry canes, simply meant extra 
cash for me. 

With such encouragement, it is hardly 
surprising that I trapped pretty nearly 
every creature about the place, from my 
sister’s beaux to the humming-birds in 
the trumpet-flowers. In after years fate 
led me to the grand old woods of Mich- 
igan’s northern peninsula, and under the 

















crowding, whispering pines and heim- 
locks, I and a scarred old waif from the 
western Rockies trapped together for 
two memorable seasons. In those days 
(75 and ’76) wild pigeons nested in 
Oceana County, and at the close of the 
summer we took our full share of azure- 
backed, pink-breasted beauties with the 
nets. But the old-day countless myri- 
ads of pigeons have vanished for aye, 
and with them the 
“ stool-birds” and 
netted “stools,” the 
“bough-house” and 
taut spring-rope, 
the salted or baited 
beds, and all the 
rest of it. 

And now to con- 
sider a few useful 
traps. Let not the 
reader be disap- 
pointed with the 
paucity of my de- 
vices, which include 
the easiest made, or 
set, and the most 
effectual of almost 
countless contriv- 
anges. I describe no appliance or 
scheme for taking bird or beast that 
can be classified under the broad head 
of “game”—and I do this for reasons 
good. Claiming to be a sportsman, I 
am inclined to the belief that only the 
sultriest kind of a hereafter awaits the 
man or boy who will deliberately set to 
work to ¢vap any form of life which, 
under the creed of sportsmanship, 
should only be shot. I never in my life 
intentionally trapped a single head of 
game proper, nor do I ever intend to. 
The law of the land and the unwritten 
law of sportsmanship forbid the trap- 
ping of-game, and while I know well 
enough how to snare and trap deer, tur- 
key, wild goose, duck, grouse and quail, 
I believe in “lead us not into tempta- 
tion,” and refrain from explaining. 
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Many traps sometimes used are un- 
worthy the consideration of any civil- 
ized mortal, on account of the barbar- 
ous torture they inflict upon captives. 
Notable among these are all the devices 
in which fish-hooks, or any style of 
hooks, play a part—this statement, of 
course, does not apply to the capture of 
fish. The ordinary steel trap, too, is 
vilely cruel, unless so set that the cap- 
tured animal can plunge into water and 
speedily drown. I remember days 
when in the woods, that stress of 
weather would prevent us visiting a 
line of traps, and forty-eight hours later 
we would find wretched animals cower- 
ing in the snow, or frozen stiff with the 
metal jaws gripping savagely a broken 
limb—or not infrequently we would 
discover only a severed paw, where the 
unfortunate beast had gnawed its own 
flesh and so gained 
freedom. I always 
hated to think of 
how those tortured 
things must have 
suffered as they 
slowly froze to 
death. Think of the 
agony of steel jaws 
biting living flesh 
in a winter atmos- 
phere, O ! would-be 
trapper,and temper 
your trapping with 
merciful considera- 
tion. Unfortunate- 
ly, certain furred 
depredators, such 
as foxes and rac- 
coons, must sometimes be caught far 
from water, and theré the traps must 
needs inflict their tortures; but it be- 
hooves the humane trapper to make 
those tortures as brief as possible, and 
no trap should be set.that will not be 
visited regularly at proper intervals. 





LITTLE DEAD-FALL, 
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In all likelihood few of my readers 
will ever penetrate the wilderness upon 
a regular trapping outing, so I need 
not devote much space to the capture 
of the greater carnivore. For such 
game as black bear, puma, wolf and 
lynx, several styles of traps are used, 
among which are the spring-gun, steel 
trap, poisoned baits and the dead-fall. 
The first and second are sure enough, 
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but very dangerous if used in a locality 
where there is any possibility of a 
sportsman wandering about; the third 
is an inhuman method of killing, and 
may perchance kill the wrong creature. 
Poison in any form, is, in my opinion, a 
mean thing to use; strychnine is most 
frequently used, and anyone who has 
seen a dog die from the effects of the 
deadly stuff knows what a horrible, 
muscle-racking death follows the swift 
effects of the poison. Only for the 
destruction of the wolf, or the thievish 
wolverine is such a method defensible. 
A well-known and excellent trap is the 
last mentioned above—the heavy dead- 
fall. It is sure enough, if properly con- 
structed, and will kill animals as large 
as the black bear speedily, and without 
injuring the fur. There is a style of 
trap which takes large animals alive; it 
is made like a gigantic box-trap, but 
I conclude that none of my readers in- 
tends to supply a menagerie—and who 
the mischief else wants to catch bears 
and “sich” alive? 

The best dead-fall is constructed as 
follows: In a swamp or bit of woods, 
where the “sign” says bears are work- 
ing, build a pen about three feet wide, 
four deep and five high, of moderate- 
sized timber, for the cutting of which a 
keen axe is needed. Select soft ground 
and form the pen of three-inch saplings, 
pointed and driven firmly into the soil. 
When the pen is complete a couple of 
logs about six feet long are placed 
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across the front. . Outside, on either side 
of these logs, and in line with the sides 
of the pen, four stout poles are driven, 
as shown in diagram. The principle 
of the trap is that a heavy log shall fall 
upon the back of the bear and crush 
the body against the lower logs fixed 
across the front of the pen. The heavy 
log, or “fall-log,” should be nearly 
a foot in diameter and about twenty 
feet long. The working parts of the 
trap consist of a stout stake (1) driven 
firmly just inside the “ bed-piece,” or 
short logs, and projecting above ground 
nearly three feet; a straight stick (2) 
about two and a half feet long and 
flattened slightly at one end; a “ bait- 
stick,” (3) notched at each end on op- 
posite sides; two stout forks (4) (4) 
driven firmly into the ground, and the 
short, straight cross-piece (5). The dia- 
gram will explain how the thing works. 
The weight of the “ fall-log” rests upon 
the short projecting end of (2), which is 
supported by (1) and kept in position 
by the grip of the notched “ bait-stick,” 
(3) the reverse notch of which grips the 
cross-piece (5) held down by the forks 
(4) (4). The bait, either a bit of smoked 

sh or flesh smeared with honey, is 
fixed near the lower end of the “ bait- 
stick” (3). In order to reach the tempt- 
ing morsel bruin must enter the trap at 
least halfway. A slight forward pull at 
the bait will release the lower end of (3), 
which at once allows the fall-log to crash 
down across the back of the unfortunate 
black fellow, who will possibly think the 
burden that lays upon him is greater 
than he can dcar. In any event his 
career will be seriously incommoded_ by 
limits when he is once pinned between 
the logs. There are many other methods 
by which the fall-log can be worked, an 
excellent one being the figure 4, but 
perhaps the one described is the best, 
all things considered. As will be 
noticed in the illustration, the weight 
of the fall-log can be increased by 
resting one or more logs on it. 

A good trap for taking coon, mink, 
squirrel, and the smaller furred creat- 
ures, is the little dead-fall. It is much 
used by professional trappers, and, of 
course, much lighter timber is employed 
in constructing it, as the animals are 
more easily killed thanabearcub. The 
pen can be made of small sticks and the 
fall-log can be eight feet long and about 
six inchesin diameter. A useful method 


























of setting it is explained by the illustra- 
tion. The forked bait-stick is about a 
foot long and the fall-log is released by 
the animal pulling at the bait. The 
cross-piece upon which the fall-log rests 
is about fourteen incheslong. The best 
baits are: for mink, a fowl’s or bird’s 
head, or a bit of fish; for muskrat, bits 
of carrot or apple; for skunk and coon, 
part of a dead fowl or bird, the first 
preferred. 

The young trapper’s favorite game, 
and one of the easiest trapped animals, 
is the wild rabbit, and for the taking of 
poor bunny there is no trap superior to 
the old reliable “twitch-up.” Rabbits 
have regular runways, especially in 
swampy places, and keen eyes can dis- 
cover the little paths through the cover 
at any season, and they are betrayed to 
the most careless observer as soon as 
the first snow falls. When the run- 
ways are located the capture of the rab- 
bits is assured. The needful outfit 
comprises a sharp hatchet and knife, and 
a coil of fine brass wire from which the 
snares are made. The “twitch-up” can 
be set many different ways, but my fa- 
vorite method years ago was as follows : 
Upon either side of the runway drive a 
notched stick until the two project 
about eight inches above the ground. 
They should be about six inches apart, 
and, say half an inch in diameter. The 
rest of the “twitch-up” comprises a 
springy sapling about five feet long, a 
foot of cord, a round twig long enough 
to rest in the notches of the sticks driven 
in the ground, and lastly the noose of 
brass wire. A glance at the accompany- 
ing figure will explain how the twitch-up 
is set. The rabbit hopping along his run- 
way in either direction runs his head into 
the wire noose, which grips his neck, 
very few struggles suffice to release the 
cross-piece, the spring-pole straightens, 
and bunny is lifted off his feet and 
strangledin shortorder. It isahumane 
trap and very effective, and if the spring- 
pole be made strong and long enough 
it will lift the rabbit so high from the 
ground as to be beyond the reach of 
reynard and other chance prowlers. If 
it is desired to take a rabbit alive by 
means of a snare, the noose alone should 
be fastened to a small tree so that the 
loop covers the runway. The rabbit 
will get it about his neck and pull hard 
until half choked. The moment effort 
to escape is relaxed the noose will 
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expand enough to allow the animal to 
breathe, and the trapper will probably 
find bunny squatted quietly, literally 
tied toa tree. Needless to remark this 
method is rather too cruel for general 
use. 

These two snares require no bait, and 
must be set in the regular paths of the 
game. Among the devices which de- 
pend upon an attractive bait—and the 
trapper will often have to use them— 
are two excellent styles, the old box- 
trap and the bait “twitch-up.” The pole, 
noose and string for the latter are as just 
described, and the drawing will show, 
how it is set, the bait being half a sweet 
apple. Instead of two notched sticks, 
an arched switch is used, and the bait is 
protected by a pen of twigs from any 
attack save through the’arch. The pen 
may be about a foot broad and the same 
distance in height, with an opening six 
inches wide left in one side. In this 
opening the arch and noose are placed, 
the switch to form the arch being about 
twenty inches in length. The method 
of setting with two tapered sticks, of 
which the upright one has a bit of apple 
tied near its center, is so simple that it 
requires no further explanation than a 
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glance at the drawing. If the lower end 
of the upright stick be placed upon a 
little flat stone, or bit of smooth bark, 
the trap is rendered more sensitive, but 
it will go in any event. 

Wire snares can also be used to take 
rats, gophers and fish. For the first- 
named the snare can be arranged verti- 
cally or horizontally, according to the 
position of the hole. For the gopher 
the snare should be laid flat above the 
burrow; but a more curious way, and one 
which will afford the boys no end of fun, 
is as follows: To the end of a stout 
rod affix a few feet of strong cord, 
exactly as for fishing tackle ; to the free 
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end of the cord attach a wire noose, and 
the trap is ready. The gopher has a 
habit of diving into his burrow upon the 
close approach of a pedestrian ; he will 
remain below a moment or two and 
then invariably pop up suddenly, and 
sit bolt upright with his hind quarters 
just within the burrow. It is supposed 
that the trapper has walked near a go- 
pher. The little pest suddenly disap- 
pears—now run softly to the burrow, 
place the snare around the entrance, 
slip away to the length of rod and line, 
and lie down on the grass and wait, hold- 
ing the butt of the rod meanwhile firmly 
in hand. The instant the gopher pops 
up, heave smartly on the rod and a cap- 
ture is assured. I have caught lots of 
them this way, and frequently with 
merely a string noose tied toa buggy 
whip, and the fun was rare and the kill- 
ing of the gophers joy to the souls of the 
farmers. In taking fish—‘sniggin’ a 
fish,” we boys called it in the old days— 
considerable skill and a quick, respon- 
sive arm are required. Sometimes we 
used a snare with a long end fastened to 
a short stiff rod ; but the favorite method 
was to mouse about the banks of the 
river until a good fish was discovered 
. lurking in a shaded hole, and then work 
the snare gingerly until it was around 
him, and just about his gills, when a 
lightning jerk would generally land the 
prize. Only cunning observation and 
some practice can insure success. With 
a longish rod we had great fun snig- 
gling the slender gar-pike from their 
lurking places among the river weeds. 
Trout, pickerel, bass and mullet are 
also easy game enough after the sniggler 
has once caught the hang of the thing. 
Another form of snare I hardly ap- 
prove of (as it is used to capture little 
birds, which I ‘hold to be too beautiful, 
gladsome creatures to be either trapped 
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by boys or caged by grown people who 
ought to know better), is made of long 
horse-hair, a single hair being used for 
each snare. To make the noose the two 
ends of a hair from a horse’s tail are 
brought together, and the double hair 
twisted slightly between the thumb and 


finger. When properly twisted, the 
loose ends are passed through the little 
loop formed by doubling the hair and 
made fast 
with a knot. 
Fifteen or 
twenty of 
these snares 
can be made 
in a few min- 
utes, and tied 
at short in- 
tervals along 
a pieceof fine, 
strong twine; 
or, according 
to an old-fashioned method, the hairs 
may be attached around a barrel hoop. 
In setting, the hoop or string is pegged 
to the ground, the hairs arranged to 
best advantage, and bait scattered in- 
side the hoop or about the string. The 
kind of bait to be used will depend upon 
the variety of bird to be caught. For 
sparrows, bread crumbs are as good as 
anything, while snow-birds, snow bunt- 
ings, shore larks, and other winter birds 
are easily attracted by a few handfuls 
of chaff, or clover tops scattered on the 
snow. But if youthful readers of Ourt- 
ING will accept my advice they will 
leave horse-hair snares and our beautifui 
small birds severely alone. 

The old-fashioned box-trap is one of 
the best for taking rabbits and such 
small deer alive. Any boy at all handy 
with tools can construct this trap out of 
inch boards. The best dimensions for 
rabbits are—bottom board, twenty by 
seven inches; sides, twenty by nine 
inches; lid board, nineteen by seven 
inches ; end-piece affixed to lid, seven 
inches square; tail-piece, roughly ta- 
pered at one end from a bit of board 
sixteen by seven inches. When put 
together these parts will fit smoothly 
and form a box large enough to hold a 
rabbit quite comfortably. The way the 
boards should go together is explained 
in the drawing. For the hinges for the 
lid, bore a hole with a brad-awl half an 
inch below the upper edge of each side- 
piece at a point four inches from the 
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high end-piece. Two pieces of pointed 
wire, two inches long, or a couple of 
nails of suitable length, driven through 
the awl-holes into the edges of the lid, 
will form a smooth-working hinge, as 
good as could be purchased anywhere. 
A couple of inch auger holes bored 
through each side, and through the lid, 
will assist ventilation and enable the 
trapper to see his captive when the trap 
is closed. 

To complete 
the trap a half- 
inch hole isbored 
through themid- 
dle of the high 
end-piece three 
. inches above the 

? bottom of the 
trap, and in a 
line side wise 
from it about 
three inches 
away is driven 
a short piece of 
wire or smooth, 
headless nail, until the end projects out- 
side the end-piece halfaninch. A piece 
of whipcord or hard-finished string is 
fastened to the front of the lid, as 
shown, and carried through a slight 
groove notched in the top of the high 
end-piece. To the free end of the string 
is affixed a straight stick of a length 
sufficient to allow one end to catch be- 
neath the point of wire or nail, while 
the other passes across below the hole, 
through which the all-important spindle 
isto pass. The spindle should be three 
eighths of an inch in diameter, so as to 
work freely in the hole, smoothed round, 
five or six inches long, and pointed at 
one end. When setting the trap the lid 
is raised, the spindle, with half an apple 
driven firmly on the pointed end, is 
pushed, from inside the box, through 
the hole in the end-piece until it pro- 
jects half an inch; then the cord is 
passed over the high point and the 
cord’s cross-piece caught delicately at 
either end by the point of wire and the 
end of the loose spindle. A slight pull 
or movement of the bait inside the trap 
will release the cross-piece from the 
spindle, when the lid will at once fall 
and the rabbit be secured. The same 
style of trap, made smaller and of lighter 
material, answers admirably for trap- 
ping squirrels, if baited with anubbin of 
corn and placed in a tree or on a fence 
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top favored by the bushy-tailed scamps. 
The little striped ground-squirrel, or 
chipmunk, makes an interesting pet, 
and while he should be trapped for no 
other purpose, he may legitimately be 
made captive if he is to be well taken 
care of. A small box-trap, set near his 
hole among the roots of some tree, is 
almost certain to take him, and the 
remembrance of a trap employed in 
youthful days calls up a smile even 
now. It was a very crude device, but 
it worked like a charm. Chipmunks 
are very fond of running along the 
lower rails of snake-fences, and this 
habit can be taken advantage of. My 
trap was simply a small, hollow limb, 
about two feet long, picked up in the 
woods, and I carried a wooden box or 
cage from home to hold the captives. 
When after chipmunks, I, and a boon 
companion, hied away to a rail-fence 
in the woods frequented by the little 
striped fellows, and one or more were 
soon discovered-on the lower rails. 
They were suffered to run along the 
fence as far as they chose (never very 
far), while we quietly removed the third 
rail from the ground in a certain panel, 
thus, as it were, making two rails on 
either side lead tothe secondone from the 
ground in our choser panel. Upon this 
second rail was laid the hollow branch ; 
then one of us raced forward, at a safe 
distance from the fence, to head the 
chipmunks and turn them back, while 
the other retreated along the fence ten 
or fifteen yards from the hollow limb. 
Each of us carried a short stick, used to 
tap on the rails in driving the game, 
and also to plug the two ends of the 
trap after a chipmunk had entered. 
The driven animals would run to and 
over the hollow limb, only to be turned 
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back every time they passed it. Finally, 
when we had drawn within three panels 
of each other, with the quarry and trap 
half-way between, the chipmunks had 
no choice but to bolt from the fence or 
hide in the convenient hollow limb. 
One or more would surely accept the 
latter chance, whereupon one of us 
would yell, “He’s in!” and the limb 
would be promptly plugged. One end 
of the branch was then inserted in the 
box, possible outlet guarded by cap or 
handkerchief, and the victim was pushed 
out by a switch from above. If the 
chipmunk proved obstinate, and could 
not be pushed out without injury, we 
carried the branch to the first bush- 
pond, and after bagging a handkerchief 
loosely over one end, sunk the other in 
the water until our game climbed into 
the handkerchief, for reasons good. 
The figure “4” contrivance is a time- 
honored and, for certain purposes, a very 
useful trap. The commonest method is 
to support a heavy flat stone with the 
“4.” or to use a piece of two-inch 
plank, weighted with a stone, if re- 
quired. Miniature “4s” can be used 
for mice, or, if the game is to be cap- 
tured alive, a box takes the place of the 
stone. The different parts of the “4” 
and the method of setting are shown in 
the drawing; and a little intelligent ex- 
perimenting will teach the young trap- 
per what length of sticks are best suited 
to his purpose. The lower end of the 
upright stick should always be placed 
upon a small flat stone, smooth chip, or 
hard surface, and the upper point of the 
“ 4” should be as near the front edge of 
the stone, or whatever “fall” is used, as 
possible. An apple or nubbin of corn 
is good bait for rabbit and squirrel, 
while a bit of flesh or fish affixed to the 
inside point of the bait-stick will tempt 
rat, mink, or flesh-eating “ varmints.” 
For owls and hawks too fond of poul- 
try, two methods answer very well. 
The great horned owl is a determined 
foe to feathered denizens of the barn- 
yard, and, of course, hunts only by 
night, when fire-arms avail little against 
him. But theowlis very easily trapped, 
and the best device for taking him 1s the 
common steel muskrat, or mink trap. 
Both owls and hawks are given to 
alighting upon the highest convenient 
point from which they can safely scan 
the barnyard, and the trapper has only 
to study the surroundings carefully and 
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then prepare a few high “convenient 
points” for the benefit of the free- 
booters. Nail a board platform, large 
enough to hold a steel trap, firmly to the 
end of a long pole; tie a steel trap to the 
platform, set the trap and fix the pole 
upright at a point which judgment de- 
cides an owl or hawk would deem con- 
venient for observations. If three or 
four such traps are used, the chance of 
success amounts almost to a certainty, 
and they answer for hawk by day and 
owl by night. 

Another deadly hawk trap, certain to 
work the ruin of the falcon in particular, 
is made as follows: The foundation is 
heavy plank, about two feet square, into 
which fifteen or more stiff, needle- 
pointed, upright wires are firmly fixed. 
These wires must be stiff enough to 
withstand a smart shock and have 
points as fine as the file can make them. 
The bait is a young chicken tethered by 
the leg to the central wire, a short bit of 
soft leather or cloth serving to tie it. 
The contrivance is then placed where 
the chicken can be displayed to best ad- 
vantage. Ifupon grass, a few handfuls 
of green should be scattered over the 
plank ; if upon bare ground, a quantity 
of earth sprinkled over the board will 
conceal it perfectly. A small quantity 
of grain or other food may also be 
placed in reach of the chicken. This 
method is a trifle rough on the Jdazt, 
which should never be kept tied longer 
than an hour. Ifa falcon is haunting a 
certain neighborhood and kills a prey, 
it will return at nearly the same hour 
(generally early in the morning or 
toward evening) when it desires a fresh 
kill. Therefore the bait need suffer no 
more than an hour’s confinement. 
While the crying and movements of the 
tethered live bait render it perfectly ir- 
resistible, it is not absolutely necessary 
to the trap. A more humane and very 
sure bait would be a stuffed chicken, set 
up in life-like position, and with the 
stuffed bait the trap is always set and 
ready for business, save when occupied 
by a predatory gentleman. 

Another capital device for hawks and 
owls is the combination of steel trap 
and stuffed bait. Years ago I bred fancy 
pigeons, and one morning that pest of 
feathered aggressors, a female sparrow- 
hawk, swooped from a tall pine and killed 
a beautiful little almond tumbler which 
I greatly prized. It was about eight 
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o'clock, and early in the winter, and I 
determined to have that hawk at all 
cost, as I had no intention of feeding 
her during the cold weather. I at once 
killed a white pigeon of nospecial value, 
stuffed it carefully, and fastened to its 
back a light steel rat-trap, which I had 
previously dipped in liquid whiting. At 
dusk I closed the dove-cote, so that no 
live birds should be about, and fixed the 
stuffed pigeon on the roof with the trap 
set. Next morning I was on the gu 
vive by seven o’clock, and had a gun 
ready in case the trap failed. About 
eight o’clock there was a rush of wings 
as adark shape darted from the pine. 
Then came a shock and a sharp click, a 
few shreds of cotton batting floated in 
the air, and I had my lady fast enough. 
This trap was frequently used after- 
ward for owls and hawks, and worked 
the doom of a number of feathered foes 
to pigeons. If the bird is properly 
mounted it can hardly fail. 

An easily arranged, sure-working trap 
for mice is the “ old-wife’s favorite,” the 
delf bowl and table-knife. To use this 
device to best advantage an old shingle, 
or bit of strong pasteboard a foot square, 
should be laid upon some shelf or floor 
frequented by the mice, and a few mor- 
sels of cheese scattered upon it. The 
rodents speedily find the cheese and 
learn that the shingle or pasteboard is 
perfectly harmless, and run over it with 
impunity. In setting the trap, all that 
is necessary is to place a bowl on the 
shingle or board and support one edge 
of the bowl with an ordinary table- 
knife. A bit of cheese-rind is fixed 
firmly on the point of the knife, which 
should project a couple of inches inside 
the bowl. A faint pulling at the cheese 
will throw the knife out of balance and 
let the bowl down, when bow], shingle, 
mouse and all can be carried safely to 
the nearest water-barrel, and there be 
dealt with as the court may decree. 

A capital trap for rats can be made 
with little trouble by using a barrel and 
paper as indicated in the diagram. A 
sheet of stout paper is dampened and 
fixed over the open top of a barrel, and 
made fast by tying with cord below the 
upper hoop. The paper is then allowed 
to dry and draw taut, and the barrel is 
placed near a shelf or some point from 
which a rat can jump upon the paper- 
head. Cheese, or other attractive 
bait, is then placed on the paper and 
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renewed several times as the rats devour 
it, until they have become thoroughly 
accustomed tothe paper. Lastly, pieces 
of bait are glued firmly to the paper, 
and two cuts made with a sharp pen- 
knife to form a cross, and the diagram 
shows how it works—the rat jumps, 
the paper yields, lets the victim through, 
and springs back into position. This 
trap is always set, and will catch any 
number of rats. If preferred, six inches 
or more of water may occupy the bot- 
tom of the barrel, but this demands the 
use of a perfectly tight barrel. A vari- 
ation of this trap is sometimes made, in 
which a tilting head is used instead of 
the cut paper; but the latter is, in my 
belief, the better plan. 

Many winters ago, I used to trap blue- 
jays about the corn-crib with rather 
a cute device. An auger hole large 
enough to admit the head of a jay was 
bored in a quarter section of a shingle, 
and short slips of basket stuff were 
fastened around the hole on one side 
of the shingle, with their points bear- 
ing toward each other. The shingle 
was then placed over a space in the 
crib so that a jay looking through the 
hole could see a nubbin of corn within 
easy reach, and a handy perch was 
provided below the hole. It was a 
simple matter for a jay to thrust its 
blue head through the hole and be- 
tween the yielding points of basket 
slips, but it was an altogether different 
matter when the head was to be with- 
drawn, and usually the luckless bird and 
piece of shingle fell to the ground to- 
gether, and some very comical antics 
resulted ere the screaming captive was 
secured, 

Another amusing, yet effectual trap, 
for crows, is termed appropriately the 
“foolscap.” Small cones of stiff paper 
(white for snow and dark for earth) are 
made and fixed in shape with gum. 
They should be four 
inches across the larger 
opening and an inch 
across at the point. 
The insides of them 7 
are smeared with bird- ~ 
lime (to be purchased ~ 
at bird stores), “tacky” 
slow: drying varnish, 
or linseed oil boiled 
down to the greatest 
degree of stickiness, 
and the cones are then 
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Ss not answer as well as treacle, the birds 
SN apparently detecting the treacherous 
cm stuff and refusing to creep into the pre- 

SS een } pared blossom. 






My young readers must bear in mind 
that I have no desire to encourage 
' trapping of birds other than destructive 
pes or obnoxious varieties. There is no 
j | _glory in capturing beautiful, sweet- 
Mh voiced creatures, fitted only to enjoy 

the freest of lives ; and, in my humble 
BARREL TRAP. opinion, there is no sense and much 
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; cruelty in caging any wild bird, 
sunk to their edges either in snow, or 
in loosened earth in a fresh planted 
corn -field. A few grains of corn are 
then dropped to the bottom of each 
cone and the traps are ready for busi- 
ness. A crow spies the corn and drives 
his head into the cone, whereupon the 
“stickum” promptly fastens the paper 
to his feathers and he raises his head, 
lifting the cone with it. Some outrage- 
ous crow talk and some astonishingly 
funny antics follow, as the blinded bird 
strives vainly to free itself of its novel 
head-gear. 

Something of the same principle may 
be used to trap those winged jewels, the 
ruby-throated humming-birds. A little 
stiff treacle can be smeared inside the 
long blossoms of the trumpet-flower, and 
this will hold the wee honey-hunter by 
the feathers. Varnish, or birdlime, do FOOLSCAP FOR CROWS. 





THE WATCHER. 


EEP in the “ Vale of the Shadow,” 
1) Down through the gloomiest dense, 
There glimmers the sheen of a halo, 
In the heaviest night of suspense. 


Trembling it hangs in the silence, 
Faint as a quivering wraith, 
Elusive even to science ; 
But there to the keen eye of Faith. 


Slowly it gathers and lengthens, 
And fades as it were with a breath. 
Yet ever and ever it strengthens, 
And out of the Valley of Death 





There glints the soft beams of the dawning, 
And hope is restored with the light. 
A loved life comes back with the morning, 
And ‘sorrow has flown with the night. 
C. TURNER. 
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ee E are to ride around to the 

stables and the Captain will 

join us there with the 

hounds,” said Rob, as he 
assisted me to mount Henry, my big 
gray. A moment later we were gallop- 
ing over the hill that lay between the 
hotel and the main street of the quaint 
little town which nestled like a wind- 
blown fragment of civilization among 
the beautiful Cumberland Mountains. 
There was one main street on which 
the stores, post-office, and a few other 
houses stood, and as Rob and Irode down 
it we fully realized that for once in our 


lives we were “the observed of .all ob-: 


servers.” But we were utterly indiffer- 
ent to public opinion that morning, for 
were we not going fox-hunting on the 
Little Obed? Fox-hunting, with eight 
good hounds to trail the quarry, and 
Captain N., a big, blonde, hard-riding 
Tennessean, to lead the chase! 

As we rode toward him he waved 
his soft felt hat, and mounted his horse, 
which stood fretting to be off. Then 
rang out a sweet challenge from his 
horn, and with the glad, eager hounds 
leaping around and before us, we dashed 
off into the woods. 

Rain had fallen all the day and night 
before, but the morning was glorious. 
A shower of glittering drops pattered 
over us as we brushed against occasional 
low-hanging boughs, but trifles like 
these count for naught when enthusi- 
asts go a-hunting. The leaves were 
flaming with autumnal fires, and the 
gray trunks of the trees held crowns of 
gorgeous beauty. There gleamed the 
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ruby of the sour-woods, the topaz of the 
chestnuts and hickories, the green and 
gold and russet of the oaks, the crimson 
and amber of the maples, the dark 
greens of the ever-whispering pines. 
All along the banks of the little brooks 
which gleamed like quicksilver running 
over beds of mosses and ferns, was the 
rich green of ivy and laurel, while 
climbing here and there the bamboo 
vine flung out its spotted, glittering 
leaves. And everywhere, on leaf and 
spray, white drops of moisture glittered 
like diamonds, In the opens golden-rod 
waved its graceful plumes, the purple 
asters tossed their lovely heads o’er 
nodding ferns and cushioned mosses. 

Our horses were full of life, and gaily 
galloped through beds of ferns, or flew 
over tiny brooks and moss-grown logs 
with that springy ease found only in the 
well-bred and perfectly conditioned 
hunter. As I swayed and bent with 
every motion of the magnificent animal 
beneath me, I felt that exultant thrill 
of fresh, vigorous life best understood 
by those who spend much time in the 
saddle.. With every breath of the moun- 
tain air, with every leap of my gray, 
I was surely inhaling the elixir of 
life. Ah, to ride on like this forever! 
Through these glorious woods, through 
crystal-flowing streams, over the rocky 
hills, down into the ferny dells, snatch- 
ing at a jewel-like leaf or a plume 
of golden-rod, throwing my arms wide 
out to catch the wind as it rushes 
past me, bending to my horse’s neck to 
escape the low-hanging bough above 
me, then on and on, my heart keeping 
time to the thud, thud of my horse’s 
fast-flying feet, which drum out un- 
ceasing, “ This is freedom! This is free- 
dom !” 

But there —horse and rider motion- 
less, stands the Captain. His left hand 
commands silence, and as we join him 
he points to the right: “Listen to the 
music!” and clear and deep comes the 
baying of the hounds, The wild “ music” 
thrills me as no music ever thrilled me 
before. One voice was deeper, fuller 
I must know the 


toned than the others. 
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hound that gives tongue to that deep bay. 
“Old Drum,” answers the Captain. The 
chase is nearing us, the Captain turns, 
his blue eyes on fire with a hunter’s en- 
thusiasm. ‘“ Now, Rob, you two go to 
that hill and she can see the chase just 
on that rise across the creek. I'll after 
the hounds.” 

“O Fate! To be a woman!” and I 
slowly turn and follow Rob, wishing 
with all my heart that I dared say to 
that big Captain, “I won’t stand on the 
hill and see you have all the fun; I 
want to be after the hounds too ;” but I 
don’t dare, so I meekly follow Rob. 
I know he wishes I was in Halifax, or 
some other place where men wish super- 
fluous women to be, for of course he 
wants to follow the hounds as much as 
Ido. But Rob never forgets to be gal- 
lant, and his handsome face does not 
show that he considers me a nuisance, so 
we ride to the crest of the hill and wait. 
But the dogs are still, and we see them 
running wildly about with noses to the 
ground and whining softly to them- 
selves. “Off the track,” says Rob, lacon- 
ically. I don’t know much about fox- 
hunting, but I do know that if you want 
a man to look as if he would like to— 
swear, just ask questions and show all 
your ignorance when he is intently 
watching a race or any thing equally ex- 
citing. I did not want to make Rob 
savage, so I held my peace, and he 
turned after a time and volunteered the 
information that the dogs had lost the 
fox and we would have to wait till they 
found him. While waiting, Rob dis- 
mounted and decked our horses with 
plumes of golden-rod, sumac leaves and 
ferns, and we talked of the beauties that 
lay all around us. The mosses and ferns ; 
the squawberry whose long sprays hold 
blood-red berries among its round 
leaves ; the blue-black berries shining in 
graceful clusters amid the oddly spotted 
leaves of the bamboo-vines ; the snowy 
foam curling among gray rocks, where 
Little Obed rushed down the mountain 
to join the Big Obed a little farther on. 

In time we heard a “ Hello!” and gal- 
loped to join our beckoning Captain. 

“ They’re off to the right. I hear Old 
Drum, so they’ve found him. They’ll 
dash past here.” And pointing over the 
hill the Captain rode off. 

Rob turned to me: “Shall we stay 
here, or shall we go over the hill nearer 
the hounds? You can see him here.” 
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“T’ll stay here. You go over the hill.” 
I saw he wanted to go, and if I had to 
sit there like a doll baby, I would not 
further martyrize poor Rob. 

He still lingered. ‘“Won’t you be 
afraid ?” 

“Afraid! Of what? I'll stay right 
here till you come back. Go on; just 
hear the hounds.” 

The music was more than he could 
stand, and off he sped, Frank, his beauti- 
ful bay, as wild to be near the chase as 
his young rider. I sat alone and listen- 
ed to the clamor, wishing hard that I 
could see them, and then I wondered as 
I oft had done, why a woman must sit 
idly while the men have all the glorious 
fun of field sports. I felt sorry for the 
fox, too, and hoped the Captain would 
shoot him instead of letting the hounds 
tear him. All the time I kept my eyes 
on the open ground above the bank of 
laurels, where the Captain told me the 
fox would run. I heard the thud of 
a horse’s feet behind me and the Captain 
rode up. 

“Tt’s too bad! Rob and I saw the 
whole chase. He ran off to the left in- 
stead of this way ; doubled on his track, 
you know. He's a sly one, but you'll 
see him yet.” 

I looked up desperately, just half 
ready to cry, but I would not have him 
know that for worlds. 

“T never will see him if you make me 
sit on hills to wait for him to pass by. 
Why mayn’t I ride with you and Rob 
after the hounds? I can ride any place 
you can.” 

There was a little smile under the 
blonde moustache as he looked down 
at me. 

“You are an excellent rider, but you 
are not used to mountain riding. Henry 
is a mountain horse ” he hesitated. 

“Oh, please let me go! I'll be care- 
ful, and if I find I am afraid I'll stop.” 

“Would you ever admit that you 
were afraid of anything? But come 
on, you shall try it,” and away we went 
to join Rob, and as we near him we hear 
the hounds in full cry away off to the 
left. 

“ Ah, he’s running up the Big Obed! 
This way !” 

Away we go! Sometimes three 
abreast, sometimes two, sometimes strag- 
gling every which way, just as the lay 
of the land allows us to do. Now 
through thickets of pines where one 














is almost blinded by the low branches, 
and almost rubbed off the horse by the 
tree trunks, which stand so closely 


together. Now through an “open,” 
where the ground is covered with huge 
fallen trees. My gray is a splendid fel- 
low. I believe he would go through 
fire. He winds in and out among the 
pines, obeys the slightest inclination of 
my body, the faintest pressure on the 
reins, clears logs and brooks like a bird, 
and never seems to feel my weight. 
Now the river lies before us and the 
Captain leads the way. As he gets 
half-way over he looks back. I wonder 
if he thinks I am afraid! I never 
pause, but dash in, the flying drops fall 
over me in a diamond-like rain, I lift my 
habit-skirt out of reach of the water as it 
whirls and rushes past me, and Henry 
climbs the rocky bank. Rob is close 
beside me, and the Captain smiles but 
rides on without a word. Henry's feet 
slip now and then on the moss-covered 
rocks, but he easily recovers himself. I 
get many slaps from the low-springing 
branches, but what matter? I am con- 
scious of nothing but the exhilaration 
of the glorious ride. Asudden call 
from the Captain, and following the 
direction of his hand I see the chase. 
Between us and the river a silver-gray 
fox is gliding over the ground, while 
far behind him we hear the hounds. 
Crossing the river as we did put us 
ahead of the dogs. I got a good look at 
the fox as he hesitated a moment in the 
open, a louder clamor from the gaining 
hounds warned him to be off, and he 
fled like the wind. Louder and louder 
rang the clarion tongues—fierce, earnest, 
insistent ; they blended in a marvelous 
chorus that stirred the blood like wine. 
In a moment the gallant eight swept 
past and away we galloped, helter skel- 
ter, pell mell, over logs and rocks, the 
horses taking everything in the way 
and striving vainly to gain upon the 
fleeing hounds. It was a grand burst, 
but in such a country checks are natur- 
ally frequent. 

Soon our guiding music broke, fal- 
tered and was still; we had lost the 
hounds entirely. We drew rein and 
waited, all listening intently, but never 
a whimper could we hear. After atime 
the Captain grew impatient and said: “I'll 
go down and see if he’s doubled again,” 
and he led the way to the steep rocky bank 
of anarrow stream, down which no horse 
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could pass and live. He dismounted 
and disappeared in the thicket of lau- 
tels which lined the stream. He soon 
came back, smiling as he mounted: 

“You lost a chance to laugh at me. I 
had to coon that log coming back. The 
dogs are away below us ; we must make 
haste or they’ll slip us altogether.” 

For a mile we galloped steadily, then 
at. last our ears caught the wild music, 
but its tone had changed. 

“Too bad, they’ve treed him,” ex- 
claimed the Captain, and in a few mo- 
ments we reached the hounds. They 
were working excitedly about a huge 
bowlder, and the sight of Old Drum 
scratching busily at the earth under the 
rock told where the quarry lay. The 
other dogs would help him awhile, then 
dash around the rock, then back again, 
all the time giving vent to their disap- 
pointment in low whining cries and pe- 
culiar barking. The captain was off his 
horse in an instant, and down on his 
knees beside Old Drum, who drew 
aside and watched his master as he 
peered under the rock. The shake of 
his head as he arose was not en- 
couraging. ‘Then he cut a long, slen- 
der pole, and poked it under the rock. 
Another shake of the head. “He’s 
safe! That hole has no bottom,” and 
throwing the pole away he remounted. 
But the dogs could not give it up so 
philosophically. They ran around the 
rock, sniffing and whining, giving an 
impatient bark now and then. We 
watched them in their frantic endeavors 
to squeeze themselves into the little 
hole into which the fox had ran. 

“T am glad he got away from them.” 

“But you lost your brush.” 

“Yes, but you’ll get me one some day 
when I won’t be along to see the dogs 
tear him.” 

“Well, at any rate I’ve kept my pro- 
mise and you have seen a fox-chase and 
a good one.” 

The Captain wound his horn calling 
in the dogs, and back we rode “ under 
the greenwood tree,” through the cold 
wrath of the rushing river, over the 
crest of the hill and into the green- 
arched road that led us back into the 
village. We had lost our fox, but the 
wild excitement of the chase and the 
marvelous music of those echoing woods 
will remain with me for many a day, 
e’en though I never again go hunting 
on the Little Obed. 
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GOVERNMENT SCOUT. 





BY CAPT. JACK CRAWFORD. 


HE life of a 
scout in 
the Gov- 


ernment 
service is not an 
enviable one, yet 
it possesses a fas- 
cination when 
one is once ini- 
tiated into its 
> many dangers 
and hardships 
that in the ma- 
jority of cases 
proves irresisti- 
ble. “Once a 
scout always a 
scout,” is an old saying in the service, 
and there are but few who relinquish 
that occupation for another. 

When the Indians are lying quietly 
on their several reservations, the duties 
of the scout are light and at times very 
monotonous. He has but little to do 
besides hang about the fort at which he 
is stationed, occasionally going out with 
dispatches to some other fort, or to gov- 
ernment surveying parties in the field. 
Such duties are decidedly tame, and 
have no attractions for the scout. At 
times a party of foreigners of note, 
mostly Englishmen, will come to this 
country on a hunting expedition, armed 
with letters of introduction to officials 
at Washington. There they will secure 
letters to the commanding officer of the 
fort nearest the grounds over which 
they desire to exercise their love for 
wild sport, and when the fort is reached 
a scout is detailed to accompany them 
as guide to the best hunting grounds. 
Such an assignment as this is looked 
upon as a “picnic” by the boys, for it 
promises oceans of fun, the best of liv- 
ing, and, when the expedition returns, 
some valuable present—often the entire 
outfit of horses and camp equipage, 
worth several hundred dollars. 

But when a band or a tribe of Indians 
declare hostilities and go out on the 
war-path, the life of the scout is one of 
constant danger, privation and exposure 
to all kinds of weather. He virtually 
lives in the saddle. When he sleeps, 
unless back with the command, he lies 





down upon the trail in his clothes, fast- 
ening the lariat with which his horse is 
secured to his arm or leg, so that he can 
reach the animal and mount at the first 
intimation of danger. He eats his dried 
meat and hard bread in the saddle as 
he rides along, or when he halts fora 
brief time to allow his horse to graze. 
The native horse lives entirely on grass, 
and will turn away from grain to crop 
that nutritious food. On the trail of 
a hostile band or when searching for a 
trail he must be keen-eyed, and ever 
on the alert. Nothing must escape his 
searching gaze, for his life often. de- 
pends on his watchfulness. Signs that 
would be unnoticed by the ordinary 
traveler are to him an open book. A 
stone or even a pebble turned over from 


-its bed, a broken down weed or bunch 


of grass, an indistinct impression in the 
gravelly soil, all indicate that something 
has been there, and the scout’s first duty 
is to ascertain what that something 
was. It might have been a deer, ante- 
lope, wolf or stray horse, or it might be 
an off-shoot of the trail sought for. 
This the scout can determine in a 
moment, by dismounting and closely 
scrutinizing the “sign.” If the trail 
proves to be that of an Indian horse he 
at once follows it, knowing well it will 
lead him to the main trail; follows it 
closely and with extreme caution, now 
glancing at the trail, now sweeping the 
country ahead with his quick, trained 
eye, and at intervals halting and search- 
ing every gully and hill with his pow- 
erful field glass. It is necessary for his 
own safety that he should discover the 
Indians before they see him, in order 
to avoid an ambush. 

Unless the day be well advanced when 
he first sights the hostile band, he must 
ride rapidly back to the command, re- 
port his discovery to the commanding 
officer, together with the number of In- 
dians (if it can be ascertained), and the 
direction they are pursuing. The troops 
are at once headed in that direction, and 
the scout is off like the wind to again 
take up the trail where he left it, and 
follow it until the hostiles camp for the 
night. Should he make his first discov- 
ery of the band near evening, he follows 














it like a shadow until the Indians make 
camp for the night. Then he notes the 
strength of the band, the lay of the 
camp, the nature of the surrounding 
country, and hastens back to meet the 
command (which is, of course, on the 
march behind him), and reports accu- 
rately all he has been able to learn. 
Should the night be clear, the officer in 
command may determine to attack while 
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The scout must know every foot of 
the country in the department in which 
he is stationed. He must be familiar 
with the location of every water hole, 
stream, cafion, and gulch, so that he can 
guide the troops accurately, without 
leading them to precipices which they 
cannot descend, or against steep bluffs 
where no gulch presents itself to afford 
them a roadway to the summit. Both 
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the Indians are sleeping ; should it be 
dark, the charge is postponed until day- 
break. Or, if the scout deems the coun- 
try of such a nature as to permit the 
troops to make a detour around the 
camp, this is done in the night, thus get- 
ting ahead of the Indians, and securing 
a position from which they can be sur- 
prised on the trail when they move 
again in the morning. 


men and animals must have water, and 
the scout must be able to take them to 
it for the regular camps. The command- 
ing officer relies entirely upon him for 
guidance across the country. 

When the enemy is located and the 
officer in command made familiar with 
the location of the band, the scout’s 
work is done. He has run down the 
game and pointed it out to his superior, 



















































and no more is expected of him. He is 
not supposed to go into the fight, yet in 
the majority of instances the scout is by 
the side of the commanding officer in a 
fight, his thorough knowledge of the In- 
dians and the country rendering his ad- 
vice of great value. At times when I 
have been the only scout with an expe- 
dition I have received imperative orders 
to go to the rear and keep out of danger 
during a fight, for the reason that if any- 
thing had happened me the command 
would have been without a guide and 
practically useless until another could 
be obtained from the nearest post. 

The scout’s greatest danger lies in 
being discovered while on the trail, and 
in being “ambushed.” The Indians 
carry field glasses, and often, when ex- 
pecting pursuit, will post a warrior in 
some elevated position where he will lie 
concealed and closely scan the back trail. 
Should he sight a scout he at once re- 
ports the fact, and an ambush is formed 
or else a party sent around to get in the 
rear of the trailer. Then it is fight and 
get out of the scrape, or run the risk of 
furnishing the wolves a free lunch on 
that night. It requires the utmost vigil- 
ance to avoid these traps, and even the 
most experienced scouts sometimes fall 
into them, and if not killed outright are 
compelled to make a hasty fight for life. 
In several instances I have wondered 
how my account stood up above, if the 
scrape I was in should prove to bea 
call to go up for settlement. 

When a large expedition takes the 
field, the services of a number of scouts 
are required. These are under the 
command of a chief of scouts, a position 
which I heldin General Crook’scommand 
in the campaign of 1876 against the 
Sioux, and later under different gen- 
erals in the Apache wars in Arizona 
and New Mexico. Each morning the 
chief of scouts will give his men their 
instructions for the day and send them 
ahead to scour the country in different 
localities, he himself taking the main 
trail ahead of the command. Should a 
scout strike a new trail, or make any 
important discovery he at once seeks 
the main trail and reports to the chief, 
who; in turn, communicates with the 
officer in command. At night the 
scouts all meet at the point determined 
upon for a camp and make their several 
reports to the chief, in order to map out 
a programme for the following day. 
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The most effective attacks upon 
Indian camps are made just at dawn of 
day, while the warriors are yet asleep. 
The first movement of the experienced 
officer is to stampede the herd. To 
effect this a scout who has studied the 
situation of the camp and where the 
ponies are grazing is placed at the head 
of a detachment of troopers. .At the 
command they dash forward like the 
wind straight for the herd, and when 
near it begin to yell and shake blankets 
at the ponies. The affrighted animals 
will at once flee, closely followed by the 
stampeding party, thus leaving the 
Indians without amount. Right on the 
heels of this party comes the command, 
charging right into the camp, using 
carbines and pistols with deadly effect. 
The Indians will at times make a des- 
perate fight, but on more occasions will 
endeavor to escape into the hills on foot 
or else surrender. Should many of them 
escape, they are powerless for the time 


_to continue hostilities, as their ponies 


are all in the hands of the paleface 
soldiers and they cannot cope with the 
troops or escape them on foot. One by 
one the survivors will make their way 
back to the reservation and become 
“good Indians” until again mounted 
and equipped for another raid. 

Persons who sit in their cosy homes, 
beside comfortable fires, cannot conceive 
of the hardships of scouts and troops in 
the late fall or the early spring, when 
the cold, freezing rain drenches them 
to the skin. When these icy storms 
come in the night where fuel for camp 
fires cannot be obtained, sleep is impos- 
sible. Men and animals alike must 
stand throughout the night, shivering 
and praying for dawn and the order to 
move. I remember one such night in 
the ’76 campaign, when a gentleman 
acting as special correspondent for a 
New York journal, saw one of the men 
sitting upon an inverted bucket, and, 
much as he would need the money when 
he returned to the fort, the soldier re- 
fused a snug sum from the newspaper 
man for permission to occupy the cov- 
eted seat during the remainder of the 
night. 

This outline of scouting life will suf- 
fice to give the reader a general idea of 
the duties incumbent upon the position, 
and may open the eyes of crack-brained, 
dime novel reading boys who imagine 
the life to be one of gilded romance. 




















TEAM RACING. 


BY S. SCOVILLE, JR. 


HE pro- 
totype 
of team 


racing, 
such as we see 
in our modern 
athletic con- 
tests, is to be 
found in the 
“torch race” 
of the Grecian 
games. This 
race was run 
either on foot 
or on _ horse- 
back, and consisted in carrying lighted 
torches at full speed for a certain dis- 
tance and then handing them, still 
lighted, to other runners, who in turn 
transferred them in the same state 
to a third pair, and in this manner 
they were passed on until the required 
distance was traversed, or until one of 
the torches was extinguished. In the 
latter case the race was given to the 
side whose torch was still burning ; 
otherwise the party whose last repre- 
sentative reached the goal first was 
counted the winner. The symbolical 
meaning of these contests has never 
‘been definitely settled. Browning re- 
fers to them in his well-known simile in 
“ Paracelsus” 

‘*« A fresh eye, a fresh hand. 

——- with new breathed and earnest 
orce, 


As at old games a runner kia the torch 
From runner still 





The sending of the “ fiery cross "—a 
light wooden cross dipped in blood and 
slightly singed by fire — among the 
Scotch clans in time of war, which Scott 
so powerfully described in the “ Lady 
of the Lake,” is a custom traceable to 
the same origin. All these events, what- 
ever they may symbolize in the different 
religions, are but outgrowths of the relay 
or courier system of sending messages, 
a method which has existed from time 
immemorial in every country and which, 
in mountainous districts, was formerly 
the only method of communication. 
Turkey, Tartary, Persia, and more re- 
cently Italy, England and Scotland, have 


all been famous for the swiftness and 
endurance of their couriers. 

In England and Scotland nearly 
every noble family kept a number of 
couriers among their retinue. These 
men were compelled to’ live in strict 
accordance with certain hereditary 
training rules, handed down from father 
to son, the profession being usually 
hereditary. It isthis fact that probably 
explains the high degree of perfection 
that these couriers undoubtedly attained. 
They gradually acquired certain physi- 
cal advantages which made them far 
superior to any ordinary runners. In trav- 
eling they always carried a staff five or 
six feet in length, terminated by a hol- 
low ball of metal, generally of silver, 
which contained their regulation meal— 
hard-boiled eggs anda little white wine. 
By this ingenious device the runner had 
no excuse for “breaking training” in 
the way of diet, by stopping at any of 
the inns on his way. 

At present the courier system is a 
thing of the past in all civilized coun- 
tries, the King of Saxony being the last 
European ruler to give up his retinue of 
couriers, which used to always precede 
his carriage. But in certain portions of 
India, where railroads have not yet 
penetrated, the mails are still carried 
by a system of relays, of which the 
night squad always goes out by twos, 
one runner carrying the mail and the 
other a blazing torch as a protection . 
against snakes, tigers and other deni- 
zens of the jungles. 

In America the system of relay run- 
ning has never been at all prominent, 
except among the native tribes, whose 
performances are fully equal to any 
made in the Old World. The Mojave 
Indians have a religious race, which is 
almost identical with our modern team 
race; all the able-bodied males of the 
tribe, from novices of five to tottering 
veterans who were champions a half 
century back, take part in this great 
national relay race. The goals are one 
hundred and sixty yards apart, and the 
ceremony begins with a race between 
the boys of the tribe under sixteen years 
of age. These juvenile athletes are 
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divided into two rival parties equal in 
number, who are stationed half at one 
goai and half at the other, and run two 
by two, the start being always made from 
the eastward goal; at the westward 
goal are two boys on their marks, 
neither of whom can start until the run- 
ner representing his side crosses the 
line. The race is won by the side which, 
by gaining nearly two laps on their 
rivals, enables one of its representatives 
to catch the runner ahead of him by the 
flying “chongo,” or cue. The race may 
last for hours or even days before the 
necessary distance is gained by a side. 
After the boys’ race comes that of the 
young men, and finally a race of veter- 
ans, while the climax of the whole is 
found in the race betwen the married 
and single men of the tribe, the losers 
to haul the wood for a great tribal scalp 
dance, where vanquished and victors 
alike drown their sorrows, or add to 
their triumphs by quaffing huge quanti- 
ties of pulque, twixt the intervals of 
their terpischorean diversion. 

It is to the Fire Companies that the 
credit of perpetuating team racing in 
the United States must be given. A 
number of years ago it was the custom 
for all the rival fire companies from 
certain counties and districts to meet 
once a year at some appointed town and 
try each other’s mettle at various ath- 
letic feats suited to their profession, 
such as horse races, “ hook and ladder 
races,” and the like, and among them 
all none was regarded with more inter- 
est than the “bean-pot race,” as it was 
then called. This was much like the 
team racing of to-day, from four to six 
men being chosen who were to cover a 
certain distance bearing rival colors; 
but it differed in one important respect 
from the present team race in the fact 
that no man was forced to run a speci- 
fied distance. For instance, in a mile 
race the first man might run half a mile 
and be succeeded by three sprinters, 
each running a little less than three 
hundred yards to complete the mile. 
It was this element of uncertainty that 
lent such a charm to the contests, and 
gave an opportunity for a display of 
science in sending some noted sprinters 
at a critical moment. Worcester, Mas- 


sachusetts, was the great headquarters 
of these meetings, and many a famous 
professional runner of to-day has begun 
his athletic career as a contestant in one 
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of the far-famed “ Worcester Bean-Pot 
Races.” It was there that Mike Mur- 
phy, the famous ex-sprinter, one of the 
few professionals who has beaten even 
time in the hundred, first began his 
running. Andover and Exeter next 
made team racing a permanent part of 
their athletic contests, and the excite- 
ment that has always attended these 
meetings fully attest their popularity. 

Team racing, or relay racing as it now 
exists, is conducted as follows: Each 
contestant runs the same distance, has 
a standing start (formerly each man was 
allowed to run along with his predeces- 
sor, and thus obtain a flying start), and 
no competitor is allowed to start until 
touched by the team companion that 
precedeshim. For example, a team race 
of a mile—let us suppose each team to 
consist of four men, each man to run a 
quarter—the first two men are started 
from the mark by the pistol in the reg- 
ulation method ; as they approach the 
finish two fresh men take positions at 
the finish, each ready to start as soon as 
his team mate is near enough to touch 
his outstretched hand, and so on. The 
race is continued until the last two com- 
petitors start in for the last quarter; to 
the team of the one finishing ahead is 
given the race. 

The secret of the immense excitement 
of ateam race lies in the fact that there 
is continual running at full speed, for at 
every quarter fresh men are put in, who 
start off with a burst that keeps the ex- 
citement of the audience at a fever heat. 
In the assigning of the men to their 
various positions there is an opportunity 
for a great deal of judgment. Asa 
usual thing the first starter should be 
the fastest man of ‘the quartette, so as 
to obtain, if possible, a good lead for 
those following him, and the last man 
should be chosen especially with refer- 
ence to his speed on the finish, that he 
may recover on the last part of the last 
lap any ground lost by his predecessors. 

*The system of training for team 
racing differs in one important respect 
from the training for an ordinary 440- 
yard dash, or whatever the selected dis- 
tance may be. Instead of starting from 
the pistol, each man, with the exception 
of the leader, must become accustomed 
to starting the instant a team mate 
touches his extended hand. This in- 
volves certain novel points in starting, 
which requires much practice to enable 























the runner to get off his mark with the 
same rapidity as by the regulation start. 
In the first place, the right hand, if the 
man uses the ordinary left foot start, 
must be extended as far back as possible, 
so as to minimize the distance his ap- 
proaching team mate must cover. This 
bars out the familiar crouching start, 
which so many sprinters are now using. 
Again, the runner must watch his com- 
rade over his shoulder, and begin to 
start a fraction of a second before he ar- 
rives, so that when the hands touch he 
may be already in motion. This last 
point requires the most assiduous prac- 
tice, so as to obtain the golden mean be- 
tween making a foul start and hanging 
on the mark after being touched. The 
fact, too, that the head. must be slightly 
turned, so as to watch the approaching 
runner, increases the awkwardness and 
slowness which the novice always feels 
when starting in a team race, and re- 
quires much practice before it becomes 
easy. The best way to become accus- 
tomed to these details in starting is to 
let the team line up daily some twenty 
yards apart, and try some three or four 
relay starts, always taking care that each 
man be touched by the one who is to be 
his actual predecessor in the race. 

Last winter there were a number of 
team races at different distances in 
many of our indoor meetings, and the 
applause which they have uniformly 
received seems to indicate that at no 
late date they will became a permanent 
part of all the large indoor meetings. 
Within the last year, too, intercollegiate 
team racing has been originated and 
with marked success. At the winter 
meeting of the Boston Athletic Asso- 
ciation was held the initial team race 
between Yale and Harvard, which the 
latter won easily in 3.22 3-5, the distance 
being 1,560. yards. Yale was forced to 
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enter a scrub team made up of three 
novices and a mile runner, her de- 
feat being a foregone conclusion some 
weeks before the race. At the same 
meeting the Amherst-Dartmouth team 
race was decided by a rather curious 
accident. Dartmouth had a handy lead 
in the last lap, when in turning one of 
the corners her unfortunate representa- 
tive lost a shoe, a mishap which so 
lessened his speed that the Amherst 
man caught and passed him at the tape. 
Of all the team races of the year, none 
was more exciting than that between 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute at the Handicap Meeting of 
the Worcester Athletic Club, February 
fourth. The M. 1.T. team was ahead until 
the last relay, when Gallagher, W. P. L., 
went to the front. He fell, however, on 
aturn, and W. Batchelder leaped over 
him into the lead. Gallagher leaped to 
his feet and pluckily spurted to the front 
again. At the finish the two were 
shoulder to shoulder when Batchelder 
fell beneath the tape and Gallagher 
breasted it only to fall beyond, the 
winner. At the spring games of the 
University of Pennsylvania there was a 
hot team race between a quartette from 
Princeton and one from the U. of P., the 
former winning. 

The record of 3.25 1-5 for a mile team 
race is held by the Harvard team for 
this year, having been made at the 
N. J. A.C. games on May 30th. This 
supplants the previous record of 3.28 3-5 
which was made by the Harvard Senior 
Class in the spring of 1892. The four 
men who constitute the record team are 
L. Sayer, N. W. Bingham, W. F. Garce- 
lon and S.N. Merrill. The time by 
quarters was: first quarter, 51 4-5 ; half 
mile, 1.43 2-5; three-quarters, 2.34 1-5, and 
mile, 3.25 2-5, 


OLD SALTS. 


Land-lubbers, Ahoy ! 


Old Salts are we 


From the deep, green sea. 


Land-lubbers, Ahoy! 


“PEARL RIVERS.” 


THE NATIONAL GUARD OF PENNSYLVANIA AND ITS 
ANTECEDENTS. 


BY CAPT. C. A. BOOTH, 7TH INF., U.S. A. 


IT. 


HE disastrous ex- 
| pedition of Colonel 
Crawford against 
the Indians at San- 
dusky, organized in May, 
1782, to check hostile de- 
monstrations of the Ohio 
Indians, was made up of 
about four hundred men, 
principally from the rang- 
ing companies of Wash- 
ington and Westmoreland 
Counties. Later in the 
same year (October) two 
other expeditions were 
organized to march into 
the Genesee country, for 
which the militia of sev- 
eral counties was called 
out, but neither was al- 
lowed to proceed, as the 
men were needed for service against 
_ the British. 

Fortunately active hostilities were 
practically at an end, and the announce- 
ment of the signing of the treaty of 
November thirtieth, 1782 (which was 
made on the twelfth of March, 1783), 
enabled all to resume their usual avoca- 
tions and rest on their hard-won laurels. 

During the entire period of the Rev- 
olutionary struggle, from 1775 to 1783, 
Pennsylvania furnished 29,555 effective 
men, of these 7,357 were militia and 22,- 
198 were regular “ Continental troops ” 
(Egle). For many years after the close 
of the Revolution, the militia of Penn- 
sylvania was kept well organized and 
ready for any emergency. Every man 
was enrolled, and was fined heavily for 
non-attendance at the frequent drills; 
an act for its reorganization was passed 
in 1793, which was modified extensively 
by the act of 1799, an account of which 
is given later. 

Seven years passed after the close of 
the war, before the militia were again 
called upon for active service; then a 
small number took part in St. Clair’s 
disastrous expedition. Four years later 
one thousand were summoned from 


the Western Brigades, on account of 
Indian troubles. 

During the years 1791-94 discontent 
had been manifested over the tax im- 
posed on distilled liquors, by Congress, 
which culminated in such serious insur- 
rection in West Pennsylvania that Pres- 
ident Washington called out troops to 
suppress it. The entire force numbered 
12,950 men: of these 5,200,.were from 
Pennsylvania, who were ordered to be 
armed and equipped as speedily as pos- 
sible. The command of this “army” 
was given to Governor Henry Lee of 
Virginia, and in October he marched 
it into the western part of the State, 
where it remained till November seven- 
teenth, the “ whiskey insurrection ”’ hav- 
ing been entirely put down. 

A threatened war with France, and 
the establishment by Congress of a pro- 
visional army, gave a brief season of 
activity to the militia in 1797. In the 
following year the militia of five coun- 
ties was called out tosuppress the “ hot- 
water war,” in Bucks and other counties, 
growing out of opposition to the “ house 
tax.” The opposition to this tax was 
first begun by women, and the measure 
they resorted to in evading its assess- 
ment gave name to the disturbance. 

The bill for the reorganization of the 
militia, under which (with modifications 
from time to time) it existed until 1861, 
became alaw on the ninth of April, 1799. 
A brief epitome of it is given. 

Every male, resident in the State six 
months, between the ages of eighteen 
and forty-five, to be enrolled in the 
militia, unless specially exempted ; all 
exempts to be taxed $6. Those under 
twenty-one years were not required to 
exercise except in case of war or rebel- 
lion. Divisions were organized with two 
brigades to each; the regiments num- 
bered 123, each divided into two bat- 
talions of four companies each; the com- 
panies to number not less than fifty-four 
nor more than one hundred privates 
(thus providing for a force of 60,000 to 
100,000 men); the uniform prescribed 
was a blue coat, faced with red and 
lined with white or red. 
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Each officer of infantry to be armed 
at his own expense with sword (or 
hanger) and an espontoon; officers of 
artillery with sword, fuzee, bayonet and 
belt and a cartridge box ; officers of 
troops of horse with sword and pair of 
pistols and holsters, and to furnish their 
own horses ; each horseman or dragoon 
found his own horse, saddle, bridle, mail 
pillion and valise, holsters, breast plate 
and crupper, a pair of boots and spurs, 
a pair of pistols, a saber and cartouch 
box. 

All commissioned officers were ap- 
pointed for seven years. General officers 
were appointed by the Governor ; lieu- 
tenant-colonels to be elected by their 
regiments ; majors to be elected. by their 
battalions, and company officers by the 
companies. The Governor was also to 
appoint a brigade inspector for each 
brigade, one of whose duties was, in 
case any portion of the militia was called 
out, to send notice to each man, inform- 
ing him of the call, and requiring him to 
appear at the specified time and place. 

All militia of the State to be exercised 
each year on prescribed days, under fines 
for absence of $4 for field officers, $2 
for company officers, and $1 for non- 
commissioned officers and privates, with 
the same fines for leaving parades with- 
out permission. These fines could be 
enforced by seizure and sale of goods 
and chattels. 

The Governor was empowered to call 
out not to exceed four classes (the 
militia was divided into eight classes), 
in case of rebellion, threatened invasion 
or trouble with Indians. 

From one of the first notices of a brig- 
ade inspector in October, 1799, the 
following extract is made, illustrating 
the discipline of the militia then formed. 

“No militiaman that is of sufficient 
ability to equip himself according to 
law, will be admitted into the ranks 
without a firelock, but will be considered 
as an absentee, and fined accordingly. 
The officers will be pleased to appear in 
uniform, otherwise they cannot be ad- 
mitted to a command in the regiment.” 

Old returns of the Adjutant-General 
show, in 1801, thirteen major-generals 
commanding divisions, with twenty-six 
brigadier-generals; in 1802, fourteen 
major-generals and twenty-eight briga- 
dier-generals; in 1805, thirteen major- 
generals, twenty-eight brigadiers, with 
a grand total of 94,221 men. This 
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included 304 artillery, 3,049 cavalry, 127 
grenadiers, 3,193 light infantry, and 
3,770 riflemen, besides the infantry. 
The report of arms showed 41,665 avail- 
able arms (muskets, rifles and fuzees), 
10,924 bayonets and 25 field pieces (four- 
pounders. ) - 

Pennsylvania having been called upon 
by the President under acts of Congress 
of 1806 and 1807, to provide 15,635 men 
as the quota of the State toward a de- 
tachment of 100,000 militia, the Gov- 
ernor issued a proclamation on July 
thirteenth, 1807, directing that there 
should be forthwith drafted from the 
militia, in the manner prescribed by law, 
15,635 officers and privates, to be formed 
into two divisions, four brigades, and 
twenty-five regiments ; the quotas of the 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
Sixth and Seventh Divisions of the State 
to form the First Division under Major- 
General Thomson Craig, the quotas 
from other divisions to compose the Sec- 
ond Division, under Major-General 
Joseph Heister. 

When the organizations were com- 
pleted, the several regiments were to be 
exercised ; but the corps was not to re- 
main embodied, nor be considered as in 
actual service, until by subsequent 
orders it should be directed to take the 
field. The return of that year shows a 
grand total of 96,539 men with 37,253 
stand of arms. In the following year 
these numbers were increased to 100,- 
683 men and 40,238 stand of arms, re- 
maining at about the same figures until 
1812, and in the year after the close of 
the war, rising again to 108,603 infantry 
(other arms not reported). 

A pay roll of 1814 gives the pay of 
four grades, but unfortunately stops 
there. Captain, $40 per month; first- 
lieutenant, $30; ensign, $20; first-ser- 
geant, $11. 

War having finally been declared in 
1812, and the call received to muster 
the troops for service, three times as 
many men responded to this call as could 
be accepted, and (it is stated) money 
was freely offered to secure a place 
among those accepted. This force was 
formed into two divisions, under the 
command of Major-Generals Isaac Wor- 
rell and Adamson Tannehill, and passed 
into the service of the Union. A British 
and Indian force having appeared oppo- 
site Erie, in July, a sixteenth division of 
the militia was ordered to be organized 
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(under General Kelso) on the fifteenth 
of July, for the protection of the frontier. 
Arms and ammunition were sent for- 
ward. These measures prevented the 
threatened invasion. 

In answer to a requisition of the 
President, two more’ detachments of 
one thousand men each were ordered 
out for United States service in 1813, 
one of which was sent to protect the 
building of vessels in the harbor of 
Erie, and secured the safety of the fleet 
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State, besides furnishing more money to 
carry on the war; and stood ready to 
help defend the borders of New York 
and New Jersey ; her troops also, under 
General Tannehill, two thousand strong, 
crossed into Canada to engage the 


enemy, after a force of four thousand | 
men from another State had refused to 
go outside the limits of the United 
States. 

Amongst the troops taking active 
part in this war was a corps organized 


‘“THE BOYS AFAR FROM HOME.” 


which Commodore Perry so gallantly 
commanded in the naval battle on Lake 
Erie. 

On August twenty-sixth, 1814, after 
the burning of Washington, Governor 
Snyder called upon the militia gener- 
ally, within the limits of eight counties, 
to repair to their several places of ren- 
dezvous and to march thence to the 
place of general rendezvous. Camps 
were established at Marcus Hook, and 
York ; at the latter point five thousand 
men were assembled (under Major 
General Watson), who marched to Balti- 
more when the British threatened that 
point, and assisted in its defence. At 
the close of this war in 1815, the Penn- 
sylvania militia had been under fire at 
Baltimore and in Canada, in addition to 
having helped to man the fleet of Com- 
modore Perry. The soil of the State 
had not been invaded, and yet it had at 
one time more men in the field than 
there were at any time from any other 


in Philadelphia in May, 1813, which has 
continued in active existence since that 
time, and now forms the “State Fen- 
cibles Battalion ” of the National Guard. 
The record book of a court martial 
which was convened in 1814 shows that 
the State authorities were determined to 
enforce the law, while the pleas of the 
accused are often equal to any heard in 
more recent times. The record states 
that “the court assembled at the house 
of George Rhoads, innkeeper, for the trial 
of all such persons belonging to the 
detachment of militia which has been 
called out by virtue of any general order, 
who have refused or neglected to march 
or to furnish a substitute.” The mem- 
bers of the court met, and chose Col. 
James Jameson as president, and Henry 
Wilson (not named in the detail) as 
judge-advocate. 

The pleas entered included “ wife and 
children and poverty;” “inconvenience;” 
“a sick wife ;” “had just rented a mill” 
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(fined $96); “cholic;” “that five years ago 
he was sick and has not been so well since 
as formerly ” (fined $60); “that he had 
marched as far as Fry’s tavern, to which 
place his wife sent for him, she having 
become alarmed on his account, and he 
had to return home” (fined $50); “ too 
much business and too many children ” 
($90); and “sore thumb,” etc., etc. 

This court continued in session till it 
had tried four hundred and sixty-nine 
cases and had entered fines to the amount 
of $23,036; a fair amount of work for 
one court to perform. 

From the close of the war of 1812-14 
the record of the ununiformed militia, for 
many years, isone of a gradual decline, ‘till 
it became a veritable laughing stock for 
the people and a most fruitful resource 
for the caricaturist. Not that the spirit 
of the soldier was dead, but the oecasion 
for its display seemed to have passed, 
and the soldier was at play. 

_ The State reports show an enrolled 
militia of 128,403in 1820 ; a decade later 
they numbered 182,285 men. 

A writer of many years ago (“ Ye 
Olden Times’) gives an account of the 
muster of the militia about 1834, from 


ited 7 


‘* CHARGING.” 


which I extract the following, illustra- 
tive of the depths to which the mighty 
had fallen, and from which they have 
risen again in later years. 

“ There were two training days in the 
months of May and June, the first was 
muster day, at which all enrolled were 
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required to attend under a penalty of 
one dollar fine. They met at the ap- 
pointed place armed with canes and 
broomsticks, generally, and were formed 
into company line as well as the officers 
knew how to do it, the roll was called 
and the company dismissed.” 

The second day, about two weeks 
later, was for review by the brigade in- 
spector. “The companies generally 
formed in front of one of the taverns, 
and when the entire battalion had ar- 
rived a march was ordered with drums 
and fifes to the field selected. Here 
they were formed in line, and the brig- 
ade inspector in full uniform went 
through the farce of inspection of the 
arms, which consisted of walking and 
broom sticks, corn stalks, and occasion- 
ally a few shot guns. Then dismissal 
followed, and a rush was made for the 
stalls where cakes, small beer, pies and 
other eatables were sold. About three 
or four o’clock the roll was beaten, the 
battalion formed, paraded through the 
principal streets of the town and dis- 
missed.” 

At this time the National flag was al- 
most unknown in the interior of the 
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State ; the flags carried by the militia 
were of blue silk bearing the coat of 
arms of the State. 

A volunteer militia, however, did ex- 
ist in those days, with gorgeous uni- 
forms and waving plumes, which must 
not be confounded with the militia of 
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“battalion days.” Of these only scattered 
records are to be found, though enough 
to show that more than two hundred and 
fifty organizations drew arms and ac- 
couterments from the State during the 
years 1841-2-3, and maintained their 
existence in spite of ridicule, under the 
act of 1838, and the reorganization of 
1858. 

aon an old order book I extract the 
following (circular) ‘Order No. 4,” 


which will show the nature of the dis- 
It is dated July 


cipline of those days. 
twentieth, 1840: 

“ To the officers and volunteers of the 
Gentlemen. You are respectfully z- 
vited to encamp on the Paoli battle 
ground on the twentieth day of Septem- 
ber next, with a large number of volun- 
teers from different parts of the State, 
who intend encamping for several days, 
in commemoration of our Revolutionary 
forefathers who were massacred on 
that place. The thirteenth section of 
the militia law of 1838 provides pay for 
camp duty on the certificate of the ad- 
jutant-general. It will, however, be 
understood that it is only in case of 
regimental or battalion encampment. 
Therefore, those companies that wish to 
receive the pay to which they are en- 
titled by law, when properly organized, 
will be temporarily organized for the 
time of the encampment into regiments 
or battalions. A large encampment of 
volunteers upon strict military prin- 
ciples would be the means of imparting 
military information of a_ substantial 
nature and give impetus to the vol- 
unteer corps in the different sections of 
the State. These are my reasons for 
being interested on this occasion. The 
order of the encampment will, I sup- 
pose, be regulated by the officers and 
volunteers of Chester County. : 
Please inform me as soon as possible 
whether or not you will attend, with the 
number of men, and whether in com- 
pany, battalion or regiment. ( by 
request). (Signed), 
Apam DIer, 

Adjutant-General, P. M. 

Troubles growing out of the anti- 
Masonic agitation developed into an in- 
surrection at the State Capitol in 1838, 
and the Governor, alarmed for his own 
safety, called out the militia. The troops 
promptly responded, but when they ar- 
rived they had no ammunition, bullets 
being entirely wanting, cartridges were 
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prepared with buck-shot, and from this 
circumstance the affair became known 
as the “ Buck-shot War.” No blood was 
spilled, the excitement waned, and the 
militia was dismissed. 

The riots at Philadelphia in 1844, 
growing out of the attempt to combine 
religious prejudices with politics, caused 
the Governor to call out all the volun- 
teer companies of the First Division. A 
conflict occurred between the populace 
and the troops, who fired upon the peo- 
ple, killing and wounding several before 
quiet was restored. 

Under authority granted the Presi- 
dent in 1846, he called upon the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania to have six regi- 
ments of volunteers held in readiness to 
serve for one year or during the war 
with Mexico. 

Within thirty days ninety companies 
ewe n to fill nine regiments) had of- 

ered their services. In November one 
regiment was mustered into the United 
States service, comprising six companies 
from Philadelphia, one from Pottsville, 
one from Wilkesbarre, and two from 
Pittsburg, under Colonel Wynkoop. 

The second regiment was mustered 
into the United States service on the fifth 
of January, 1847, and consisted of one 
company from Philadelphia, one from 
Reading, one from Mauch Chunk, one 
from Harrisburg, one from Danville, 
two from Cambria County, one from 
Westmoreland County, one from Fayette 
County, and one from Pittsburg, com- 
manded by Colonel Geary. Two addi- 
tional companies (one from Bedford and 
one from Mifflin County) were after- 
wards sent to the front. These troops 
took a prominent part in the siege of 
Vera Cruz, as well as in the battles of 
Cerro Gordo, Chapultepec and City of 
Mexico, before their return. 

Under the act of 1858 there were in 
the State at the end of 1860, 476 organ- 
ized volunteer companies, with an aggre- 
gate of about 19,000 uniformed men. 
These companies were armed by the 
State, but purchased their own uni- 
forms, which varied with the tastes and 
predelictions of the companies. The 
State at this time possessed 12,080 mus- 
kets, 4,706 rifles, of which only about 
3,700 were serviceable, the remainder 
being principally old flint-lock pieces, 
which were equally dangerous at either 
end. 

Eight encampments were held during 
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this year in various parts of the State ; 
seventeen companies were assembled at 
one of these camps, twenty companies 
at a second, and twenty-two companies 
at a third; of the other five the record 
only says that “they present the military 
in a favorable light.” From this class 
of volunteer militia came the companies 
which were incorporated into the two 
regiments formed for the Mexican War, 
and who so promptly responded to the 
first call of President Lincoln in April, 
1861, filling to overflowing the ranks of 
the three months’ regiments, and fur- 
nishing the companies of “First De- 
fenders” on the eighteenth of April. 

The outbreak of the “ War of the Re- 
bellion” found Pennsylvania almost 
totally unprepared. Though possessed 
of an army “on paper,” this army was 
in no condition for service, having only 
sufficient discipline to appear at a “ dress 
parade,” with no uniform for service, and 
entirely destitute of good arms and am- 
munition. Organized for display, it was, 
as a whole, good only for display; though 
when brought under discipline in the 
field, to which they so promptly hurried, 
the men who composed it showed that 
they were worthy sons of their Revolu- 
tionary sires. 

On the fifteenth of April, 1861, Pres- 
ident Lincoln issued his call for 75,000 
men, and Pennsylvania was assigned 
a quota of fourteen regiments; enough 
men responded to fill twenty-five regi- 
ments. Camp Curtin was established 
as a rendezvous, and before the end 
of the month of April twenty-five 
regiments had been organized and sent 
to the field from its precincts. One 
company, the Ringgold Light Artil- 
lery, of Reading, had been preparing 
for the emergency gee orang under 
Captain McKnight, and, in company 
with the “ Logan Guards,” Captain 
Shelheimer aig nee the “ Wash- 
ington Artillery,” Captain Wren, and 
the “ National Light Infantry,” Captain 
McDonald (Pottsville), and the “ Allen 
Rifles,” Captain Yeager (Allentown), 
hurried to Washington April eight- 
eenth. 

These companies passed through Bal- 
timore in a storm of abuse, accompanied 
by bricks, stones, mud and clubs from a 
mob of rebel sympathizers, and arrived 
in Washington at 7 p. M. on the eight- 
eenth of April, constituting the advance 
guard of the mighty host which soon 
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followed for the preservation of the Na- 
tion’s Capitol. ° 

On the fifteenth of May following, the 
Legislature passed a bill for the organ- 
ization of the “ Reserve Corps,” to con- 
sist of thirteen regiments of infantry, 
one regiment of cavalry, and one regi- 
ment of artillery. This corps made 
such a place for itself in history that it 
is unnecessary to attempt to speak fur- 
ther of its movements. 

Space will not permit detailed men- 
tion of the men who volunteered from 
the Keystone State during the war, so 
with a few references to important 
events in the State, attention will be in- 
vited to a general statement of the forces 
which went to the field. Thespeed with 
which troops were forwarded, and the 
promptness shown in meeting calls, re- 
ceived the warmest thanks of President 
Lincoln and the War Department. 

In anticipation of General Lee’s move- 
ment to Antietam, after the second dis- 
aster at Bull Run, Governor Curtin suc- 
ceeded in promptly raising and organ- 
izing for the emergency twenty-five 
regiments and four companies of infan- 
try, fourteen unattached companies of 
cavalry, and four companies of artillery, 
which were promptly sent to the bor- 
ders. Most of them crossed into Mary- 
land, though too late to participate in 
the great battle, and, under the com- 
mand of General John F, Reynolds, con- 
tributed materially to frustrating the 
Confederate design of penetrating into 
the heart of Pennsylvania. 

On the twelfth of June, 1863, Governor 
Curtin called out all the militia of the 
State, and large numbers of troops 
came to Harrisburg, offering their serv- 
ices for the emergency. Through an 
unfortunate disagreement between the 
War Department and the Governor, 
regarding the term of service for which 
men were to be mustered, the services 
of only eight regiments and one battal- 
ion had been accepted before the twenty- 
sixth of June, and the opportunity for 
utilizing the services of the militia at 
Gettysburg was past before the effects 
of the error could be rectified. The 
troops which were taken into service 
were employed in preparations to resist 
a crossing of the Susquehanna, near 
Harrisburg, but the Confederate ad- 
vance was recalled, and all danger for 
the State was removed by the result of 
the battle of Gettysburg. 
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After the return of the emergency- 
men from.this campaign, they were sent 
to the anthracite coal regions to protect 
the officers who were there engaged in 
enforcing the draft, remaining on this 
duty about three weeks. 

Again, in 1864, the entire military 
force of the State was marched to the 
southern border to repel a threatened 
invasion, but this emergency was soon 
past. During the several years of the 
war, the State had furnished to the 
Union Army the following men: In 
1861, 130,594; in 1862, 71,100; in 1863, 
23,046 ; in 1864, 91,704; in 1865, 25,840; 
making a total of 362,284. If to this is 
added the 25,000 militia called out in 
1862, before referred to, it gives a 
grand total of 387,284 men furnished 
by Pennsylvania. 

The militia of the State, as such, 
practically disappears from the records 
in 1861, passing almost bodily into the 
ranks of the volunteers, and continuing 
there till the close of the war; such 
militia as appears in the above, was a 
volunteer militia which was enlisted 
especially for emergencies and was dis- 
banded when the emergency had passed. 
The regiments are known as “ Emer- 
gency Regiments.” 

An act for the re-organization of the 
militia was passed in May, 1864, but no 
efforts to organize companies were 
made for about two years ; the report 
of the Adjutant-General for 1866 shows 
that during that year thirteen companies 
were organized and ready for any 
emergency. In this report he states 
that “the company organizations afford 
a fair specimen of what may be ex- 
pected to be accomplished under the 
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Here 
and there a company of volunteer 
militia may be organized, but it is 
hardly likely that in many counties 
there will be a sufficient number to 
constitute a regimental organization, 


present millitia law of the State. 


much less likely a brigade;” while 
the State Inspector-General reported : 
“From the fact of the utter prostration 
of the militia system throughout the 
Commonwealth, it will be a most ardu- 
ous, tedious and expensive undertaking 
to effect any organization under that 
act (1864)... . The day of voluntary, 
gratuitous service for the State seems 
to have passed away for ever... . If 
we are to have a militia system at all, it 
should be a uniform one, and well sus- 
tained by liberal provisions and appro- 
priations. . . 

“Bitter experience has demonstrated 
our necessity for an efficient militia 
system ... our laws on this subject 
are multitudinous, incongruous and in- 
consistent . year after year our 
militia acts have descended from bad to 
worse: ... the true remedy for this 
will be found in a faithful and full 
revision of the whole matter by com- 
petent and practical men.” This con- 
dition was somewhat improved in the 
following year, as the Adjutant-General 
reported that an active military spirit 
was developing, and showed twenty-six 
companies in Philadelphia and twelve 
companies scattered in various parts of 
the State. Thirteen out of the twenty 
divisions, however, reported no organi- 
zation. In 1868 this number was reduced 
to nine, while the companies had in- 
creased to seventy-eight. 


To be continued. 
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BY A, J. KENEALY. 








HE race for the America’s Cup has been sailed, and 
America still maintains her supremacy of the sea. 
Valkyrie, splendid vessel that she is, has been forced ‘ 
to succumb to the superior prowess of Vigilant. It 
was not granted to Lord Dunraven to win even one 
of the series of contests, though by his pluck, and the 
able seamanship of Captain Cranfield, he certainly 
ought to have won the last. Va/kyrie is by far the 
finest and fastest yacht that ever crossed the Atlan- 
tic. She was designed with the sole object of carry- 
ing off the America’s Cup, and in the hope of fulfill- 
ing the proud ambition of her designer, Mr. George 
L. Watson, whose aspiration has always been to win 
the emblem of international superiority in yacht 
sailing. But as his 7hzstle was vanquished by Vol- 

unteer, SO Was Valkyrie forced to haul down her flag and surrender to Vigilant. 

The America’s Cup Committee must be congratulated. Lord Dunraven, a 
chivalrous and generous foe, has returned to his own country with nothing but 
the most cordial reminiscences of New York and Mr. S. Oliver Iselin. 

The first race day, Thursday, October fifth, was, ominous prognostications to 
the contrary notwithstanding, an ideal. Indian Summer day. The sun shone 
brightly, the gentle zephyrs blew softly, and the sailor girl decked herself in her 
holiday apparel and sallied seaward intent on a heartbreaking tournament. 
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Thus it happened that the immense 
excursion flotilla was crowded by Young 
America and by grizzled gray-beards. 

It was, indeed, a great and glorious 
procession that wended its way through 
the Swash channel toward Sandy Hook 
lightship. And all these went to see 
two single-stickers wage warfare for the 
possession of an ugly cup worth about 
one hundred dollars, measured by its 
weight of metal, and much less by the 
inartistic crudeness of its design. 

The Cup however meant much. It 
was a cup of sentiment, with many patri- 
otic frills and adjuncts, that we went out 
to see fought for. 

Now we did not know just how to take 
Valkyrie. From what we had read about 
her she appeared to be a demon in light 
airs anda perfect devil in a blow. There- 
fore all of us on the S¢. johns went down 
on our bended marrow bones and prayed 
for the happy medium, a shade between 
the two, just breeze enough to. allow 


Vigilant to carry a club topsail with. 


safety, and then we didn’t care. But if it 
was to be a drifting match or a reefing 
breeze, why, then we were on the tenter- 
hooks, for these were just the points of 
sailing in which the Britisher was said to 
excel, 

As we sailed seaward there wasn’t an 
atom of encouragement, not even the 
semblance of a mare’s tail in the glorious 
empyrean, from which your hardy mar- 
iner might take heart of grace. Whis- 
tling was no good. Sticking one’s jack- 
knife into the foremast was of no avail, 
and as for old olus, why, magnums of 
champagne and puncheons of fire-water 
were consumed in his honor in the vain 
hope that he would liberate from his 
caves a young Wind with plenty of snap 
and ginger in him to make things lively 
for the y yachts, But it was no go. There 
was scarcely enough strength in the air 
to straighten out the pennants on the 
stay of the flagship. 

The racers had been towed out to the 
lightship, attiring themselves on the way 
in fighting garb. There were battens in 
Valkyrie’s mainsail and there were bat- 
tens in her jib; and when I read that the 
British yacht had in this respect taken 
advantage of a Yankee “wrinkle” I 
thought of old times at Wivenhoe and 
chuckled, All of us admired the set 
of Valkyrie’s sails, whose evolution we 
rightly ascribed to the lesson taught by 
America in 1851. But there was nobody 
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on the S7. Johns who was so ignorant as 
to say the battens were of American 
origin. 

The course was fifteen miles to lee- 
ward, due south, and return, and the tug 
“Edward F. Luckenbach ” was sent out 
to measure off the course and anchor the 
mark. The yachts, meanwhile, were 
dodging about, waiting for the prepara- 
tory signal. Their spinnaker booms 
were lowered to starboard, and big jib- 
topsails were hoisted in stops, ready to 
break out in a jiffy. Captain Cranfield 
was at Va/kyrie’s tiller, while Nat. Her- ° 
reshoff, designer of Vigz/ant, clung to the 
spokes of her wheel. It was to be a one- 
gun start, and that was supposed to be 
particularly trying to the American boat. 

Vigilant broke out her balloon jibtop- 
sail, and timed the start so accurately 
that she crossed the line at 11h. 25m. 
24S., just twenty-four seconds after the 
boom of the gun. Valkyrie crossed at 
11h, 25m. 53s., or twenty-nine seconds 
after her rival. This was score number 
one for the Bristol boat. Just after 
crossing the line, Vigé/ant’s spinnaker 
was broken out. 

A minute or two later we were treated 
to a genuine surprise. Valkyrie set a 
spinnaker of snowy whiteness and of 
gossamer lightness. It looked as though 
it had been woven from a spider’s web 
on a fairy’s loom. It caught every va- 
grant breath of air, and pulled at the 
spinnaker pole like a three-year-old Per- 
cheron horse. 

“Silk,” said one. 

“Trish linen,” remarked another. 

“Neither, my good friends,” said I, 
“but simply a sail of bleached calico, or 
muslin as they call it in dry goods stores, 
and such as our Sunday go-to-meeting 
shirts are made of.’” And so it proved 
to be. It was splendid material to 
make a light-weather sail of, and quite 
a feather in the cap of sailmaker Ratsey. 
Nothing like it had ever been seen in 
these waters, and yachtsmen gazed at 
it with yearning eyes. 

Meanwhile we noted that Vigz/ant’s 
sail-spread looked gigantic compared 
with that of Va/kyric, and it seemed that 
with such a lot of muslin hung out she 
ought speedily to draw away from her 
British foe. But they hung together for 
a long time, with not more than a few feet 
between them. The wind was faint and 
fluky, with neither truth nor strength in 
it, fickle indeed as a sailor’s sweetheart. 








But somehow or other the Yankee boat 
did manage to crawl ahead, though with 
the sluggishness of a snail, not the alert- 
ness of a clipper. In an hour she had 
gained perhaps two lengths. 

The wind was about north, and in 
that quarter it stuck pretty nearly 
steady until rh. 15m., when Vzgzlant got 
becalmed, refused to steer and was 
hopelessly in the doldrums, with her 
sails flapping helplessly as she rose and 
fell in the heaving groundswell. Va/- 
kyrie, meanwhile, had fallen in with a 
‘streak of good luck. The wind had 
come out from the southwest. It was 
only the faintest breath, but the most 
was made of it. Down came the 
spinnaker. In came the sheets, and 
Valkyrie glided past her adversary as 
though the latter was at anchor. 

There has been a great deal of rub- 
bish written about Vzgi/ant in this her 
most trying crisis. People with a good 
deal of nautical knowledge have said 
that she was in irons. This is not true. 
She was simply becalmed and had lost 
steerage way. And so she remained 
utterly helpless for nearly fifteen min- 
utes. 

The wind, what little there was of it, 
continued to head the boats, so much 
so, indeed, that the contest to the outer 
mark resolved itself into a beat to 
windward, each yacht having to make 
three tacks to round the mark. Va/- 
kyrie accomplished this feat at 3h. 37m. 
20s., Vigilant rounding at 4h. 03m. 4os. 
or 26m. 20s, after her opponent. 

If the wind had only held Valkyrie 
would have been a sure winner, but 
good luck was on the side of the 
Yankee sloop. The wind flattened out 
into the deadest of dead calms, and as it 
was ‘soon demonstrated that the race 
could not possibly be made within the 
time limit of six hours, the struggle was 
given up and the boats were towed to 
their anchorage at Bay Ridge. 

Saturday morning dawned with a dash 
of dampness in it. Then came a small 
portion of fog, by way of asecond course, 
followed by the rays of the rising sun 
that soon gobbled up all the stray hu- 
midity. Although the morning had not 
sufficient promise of wind to make it en- 
tirely satisfactory to yachtsmen, it must 
have been delightful indeed to the excur- 
sionists who, in increased numbers, and 
in every queer sort of craft propelled by 


steam or sail, flocked out to the starting’ 
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point. The sea was charmingly smooth, 
and there was a balmy warmth in the 
air that soon made the ladies discard 
their heavy wraps. 

With our decks thronged with. exult- 
ant Anglophiles and taciturn, but never- 
theless hopeful Americans, we wended 
our way seaward to await events. On 
the way out we overtook both the rival 
clippers in tow, Vigz/ant under main- 
sail, jib and foresail, and Valkyrie with 
only her mainsail hoisted—ah! but 
what a well-cut sail it was. Clearly no 
tentmaker had had a hand in clipping 
out such an artistically cut canvas, and 
when she came to set her club-topsail 
over this fairy-like mainsail one could 
not help admiring hugely. 

On the triatic stay of the proud flag- 
ship Way there fluttered a string of sig- 
nals, which meant that the yachts must 
steer a course of east by south, fifteen 
miles dead before the wind, the direc- 
tion of which was due west by north. 

Just as soon as the course had been 
laid out, the tug “Edward F. Lucken- 
bach” (in charge of Superintendent Ol- 
sen, of the New York Yacht Club), with 
a patent log on each quarter in order to 
avoid the possibility of an error, sallied 
forth with a raft surmounted with a 
flagstaff to mark the outward goal. 

At 11h. 15m. the preparatory gun was 
fired. Both yachts were then boxhaul- 
ing about and working Tom Coxe’s 
traverse for position. Vigilant’s spin- 
naker was already hoisted in stops to 
starboard, Valkyrie’s spinnaker boom 
being lowered on the same side. 

At 11h. 25m, the bang of the starting- 
gun startled all the excursionists into 
life. Almost with the gun, Vadkyrie, 
whose skipper had calculated the time 
to a nicety, crossed the line and hoisted 
the snowy spinnaker of light material 
that had excited so much admiration 
two days before, and her bowsprit spin- 
naker blossomed out on her stay at 
about the same time. Both were set 
flying. Vigilant, too, was by no means 
behind hand. It was so close I could 
not see which boat actually bore off the 
palm of the start. 

Wafted by soft westerly airs, the two 
yachts started nip and tuck, the English 
boat fifteen seconds ahead, as was dis- 
covered later. For several miles they 
jogged along at about a six-knot gait, 
neither one able to get the heels of the 
other. At this kind of sailing in a soft 
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breeze and on a smooth sea, one was 
quite as good as another. There was 
nothing to pick or choose between 
them. Valkyrie broke out a balloon 
foresail that seemed superfluous, though 
it may have served to catch a few faint 
breaths of air. And so both boats 
glided along until noon with scarcely 
a ship’s length well-defined between 
them. 

At eight bells, when the sun is at its 
zenith, and grog is served, there not in- 
frequently comes a change; and this 
day was no exception tothe rule. The 
shy wind freshened, and smiting the 
Yankee craft first wafted her ahead of 
her rival. Few could understand what 
made the American boat so fast and 
the Clyde yacht apparently so sluggish. 
Valkyrie soon caught the wind, but 
nevertheless continued to drop astern. 
Running dead before the wind has 
always been considered her forte, and 
all hands and the cook were about equal- 
ly amazed and delighted. Everybody 
asked about the vaunted speed of the 
Britisher. Her tenuous, cobwebby 
ballooners aloft, that bellied out with 
the slightest breath of old AZolus, were 
indeed lovely to behold; but so far as 
lugging the hull along, they seemed 
a little inferior to those plain, dull, 
yellow sails that were set on the 
American boat. At half-past twelve 
the Yankee craft was pretty nearly half 
a mile ahead, and gaining all the time. 
The smart English cutter that had 
so many times given the Prince of 
Wales a giorious view of her far from 
ugly stern, now had a capital oppor- 
tunity of studying all the beauties 
of a Herreshoff stern-post and after- 
body. 

The Americans went below and 
toasted the sleek boat from “Little 
Rhody,” but the Britishers never de- 
spaired. I have sailed the waters 
and walked the shores in wanderings 
which have been almost as long as 
those of Ulysses, but never have I seen 
a true son of Britain despair. As 
Valkyrie kept dropping behind I saw 
them ready as ever to plunge down 
into their trousers pockets for the 
ruddy gold and the spider-like tissue 
of “The Old Lady of Threadneedle 
street,” and to wager it on old England’s 
yacht. 

The Americans, too, were lavish with 
their coin. The fact that their boat was 
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leading was an encouraging symptom 
of the times. They “felt it in their 
bones” that if their yacht could outfoot 
the Britisher dead before the wind in a 
gentle breeze, she would easily outpoint 
her, and gain still more to windward. 
Vigilant had got the lead and, in spite 
of fairy-spun ballooners, meant to keep 
it. 

There was now a sudden shift of the 
wind to the southward, which shook up 
Vigilant’s spinnaker and made them 
take it in quite smartly. But this was 
no mishap, for it gave the immense bal- 
loon jibtopsail an excellent chance to 
develop its pulling powers, and right 
nobly did it perform its duty. Both 
boats then set their lug foresails, deter- 
mined not to lose the slightest breath 
of the fast-blowing breeze. Vadlkyric’s 
snowy spinnaker came down with a rush 
and her bowsprit spinnaker for a time 
did all the work. 

At last the outer mark was plainly in 
view, and there wasn’t the slightest 
doubt as to which boat would reach it 
first. It was only agony a little further 
prolonged. The Americans rejoiced 
with their usual enthusiasm, while the 
Britishers looked on more in sorrow 
than in anger. Vigz/ant was a 
nautical mile ahead, and it was ng Use 
kicking. The run had been 
plished in the open sea in strai 
ward, honest weather, which gave the 
advantage to nejther of the yachts, and 
in water devoid of aiding or retarding 
currents. 

It was now evident that there would 
be no beat to windward, for the southerly 
shift had made it possible to lay the 
course home with sheets eased off a bit. 
This was a keen disappvintment, for 
all yachtsmen had been eager to see 
Great Britain’s crack cutter give an ex- 
hibition of her windward work. 

Nothing of note occurred after the 
wind changed until the outer mark was 
reached. The yachts rounded it as fol- 
lows : 





H. M. S. 


VERBAL vs ire sceon teew ities saan ne I 5050 
OE? EOE, OE tees I 5856 


This shows a difference in favor of 
Vigilant of 8m. 6s., a gain quite unex- 
pected in a run nearly all the way with 
the wind dead aft. This was a point of 
sailing in which we had been taught to 
believe that the English yacht excelled; 
and, truth to tell, we were not unprepared 

















for a beating on this leg of the course. 

As the victorious sloop luffed round 
the mark, a great rush of escaping steam 
shrieked through the brazen tubes of the 
whistles. Down camethe big balloon jib 
and the sheets of the jib and the lug 
foresail were flattened in, while thirty 
men tailed on to the main sheet and rat- 
tled in the boom with a lively rush. 
Then, heeling over gracefully to the 
fresh little breeze, away she scooted on 
her homeward course. In a little while 





S. NICHOLSON KANE, CHAIR- 
MAN REGATTA COMMITTEE, 





J. D. SMITH, CHAIRMAN 
AMERICA’S CUP COMMITTEE. 


she set a small jibtopsail, which was un- 
doubtedly one of the worst looking sails 
ever-turned out of the loft of a tent. 
maker, but strange to say it seemed to 
have much pulling power: 

Valkyrie turned the mark in a yachts- 
manlike manner, but her sails were not 
handled one whit more smartly than 
were those on the American boat. Per- 
haps the crew, not accustomed to beat- 
ings of this kind, felt a little less spry 
than usual. 

After both yachts were heading for 
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the Scotland lightship, it was figured 
that it had taken Vigz/ant 2h. 25m. 50s. to 
go over the first half of the course, while 
Valkyrie’s elapsed time to the same 
mark was 2h. 35m. 56s. 

The wind was southwest and the 
course west by north, but the yachts 
feared that the breeze might head them, 
and steered about a point higher. Va/- 
kyrie footed very fast, and, for a time, 
her admirers laid flattering unction to 
their souls that she would surely over- 





PHILIP SCHUYLER, AMERI- 
CA’S CUP COMMITTEE, 





JOHN V.S. ODDIE, SEC*Y 
NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, 


haul the sloop before the end of the long 
close-hauled stretch. But this hope 
could not be fulfilled, although it was 
certain that at one time she was sailing 
far faster than her Yankee antagonist. 
Valkyrie gained slightly by steering a 
more direct course for the lightship. 
This must be offset, however, by the fact 
that Vigilant was able to start sheets 
considerably, three miles from the light- 
ship, and swoop down to the line with 
the speed of a sea-gull. 

Meanwhile the convoying fleet of 
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excursion boats, tugs and yachts, was 
behaving admirably, keeping far to lee- 
ward of the racing yachts. This decorous 
conduct was observed from start to fin- 
ish, and so far as I could see—and I 
kept my weather eye open — neither of 
the boats was hampered or delayed in 
the slightest degree. I desire to empha- 
size this, because the Englishmen made 
complaints after the race which, in my 
judgment, were unfounded. 

Nothing worthy of special mention 
occurred during the fifteen-mile stretch 
homeward. About three miles from 
home Vigilant set a large jib-topsail, 
and, with sheets broad off, steered 
straight for the mark, where, clustered 
round, was an American armada, ready 
to greet the champion as she glided on to 
victory. It was a goodly sight to see 
all these boats, crowded with enthusias- 
tic patriots, watching the battle for the 
yachting supremacy of the sea. Steam- 
yachts and yachts that would have been 


paid out of commission weeks before, if - 


the purse strings alone of their owners 
had been consulted, were looking as 
though financial stringencies were un- 
heard of. Gay parties were on board of 
them, and the pop of the champagne 
cork was heard above the rattle of ex- 
cited conversation. Never before had I 
seen so many people out for a holiday 
on the water. Finally, Vzgz/ant sailed 
over the imaginary line an easy victor. 
Then it was that the pent-up enthu- 
siasm was allowed full vent. And by 
and by, when Va/kyrie came along, there 
was sufficient enthusiasm to repeat the 
concert. It was a‘great day for the 
American Eagle, and that magnificent 
bird did not forget to scream. The 
Regatta Committee issued the following 
official record : 


Cor- 
Elapsed rected 
Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. .M.S. 
Valkyrie...s..++ II 25 00 3 38 23 4 13 23 4 11 35 
Vigilant. .......+ II 25 00 3 3° 47 405.47 405 47 


The Vigilant won by 5m’ 48s., cor- 
rected time. 

The elapsed time of the boats from 
the outer mark to the finish was: 


H. M. S. 
CPP ANE nb dans wuvessssseShusbasse bon I 3957 
PRIMES anh ones~s sae e9 shone onan ss I 39 27 


Thus Valkyrie made the reach home 
in thirty seconds less time than Vigilant. 
And so it was that the Yankee sloop 
won her first race in the series of the 
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international championship. On board 
of her during the race were: C. Oliver 
Iselin, August Belmont, O. H. P. Bel- 
mont, Charles Kerr, who represented 
Lord Dunraven on board, Newberry D. 
Thorne, E. A. Willard, Dr. Hopkins, Her- 
bert C. Leeds, Designer Herreshoff and 
Captains Hansen and Terry, and a crew 
of sixty sailor men. Mr. Herreshoff and 
Captain Hansen took trick and trick 
at the wheel while racing, and nobody 
else was allowed to take the helm. The 
race was pretty to look at, and it showed 
that in light weather Vigi/ant was a little 
faster at reaching and running combined 
than her opponent. 

The yachts came together in the 
strife a third time on Monday, October 
ninth. The course over which they were 
to sail was an equilateral triangle; the 
first leg, southwest by south, a beat to 
windward; the second leg, east half 
south, a broad reach; the third leg, 
north-northwest, with, as it turned out, 
the wind broad on the port quarter. 
The morning dawned bright and clear. 
The wind was nearly southwest, and 
bronzed and brazen mariners will tell 
you that when, in these latitudes, it be- 
gins to blow from that windy quarter 
in the morning, its merry music is not 
unlikely to be heard through the day, 
whistling in the rigging and making 
delightful harmony among sheets and 
halyards. 

There was indeed a certain sturdy 
strength in the breeze that cheered us 
up to concert pitch. It brought the 
color to the cheeks of the ladies, blew 
stray wisps of hair bewitchingly about 
their ears, and made their eyes doubly 
bright with here and there a tear. 
It was not a threshing breeze, but it 
taught us to believe that it would not 
languish and die disgracefully, and that 
its melody should be heard loud and 
strong in Aolian strains while the con- 
test was in progress. Nor were we des- 
tined to be disappointed. 

Backing and filling, and jockeying 
generally, the two big yachts gave us a 
fine exhibition of nautical prowess 
round and about the lightship. 

The scene was inspiriting and worthy 
of the pen of a great descriptive writer, 
and the brush of a splendid marine 
artist. On the deck of Valkyrie wasa 
charming feminine figure in blue serge, 
cut into such a fascinating costume 
that it made all old bachelors want to 














swear off. It was Lady Rachel Wynd- 
ham-Quin, one of Lord Dunraven's 
daughters. But the fair lady was fated 
to bring no good fortune to her father’s 
yacht. Commodore Gerry has often told 
me that his control of wind and weather 
does not extend farther East than Pol- 
lock Rip; and I think that Lady Rachel’s 
influence on the elements does not reach 
to the westward of the Lizard. 

At 11th. 15m., punctually at the time 
agreed upon, the bang of the prepara- 
tory gun startled all hands into life; even 
the crew of the lightship had turned out 
of their warm bunks to see the unusual 
spectacle and, lolling over the rail, kept 
their weather eyes glued on the two eager 
rivals. At 11th. 23m., both of the flyers 
stood for the line, closehauled on the 
starboard tack, and to the surprise of all 
hands the American boat got two sec- 
onds the best of the start, crossing at 
1th, 25m. 19s. The wind was blowing at 
the rate of ten miles an hour. Imme- 
diately after crossing, Vzgz/ant broke out 
asmall jibtopsail. She had the weather 
position and, do all he could, Captain 
Cranfield could not get from under her 
lee. Vadlkyrze, too, set a little jibtopsail, 
but it did not benefit her much. At 12h. 
6m., the Valkyrie’s jibtopsail came flut- 
tering down the stay, her skipper, per- 
haps, thinking that it set her down to 
leeward, for SV ieliant at this time was 
both outpointing and outfooting her. 
The British boat was first to go about on 
the port tack, the time being 12h. 9m. 
The Yankee craft followed suit, deter- 
mined to stick close to her sleek antago- 
nist and not allow her to get from her 
clutches by breaking tacks. 

And now the wind freshened a trifle, 
and you could see the ruddy copper of 
the black cutter and the amber bronze 
of the white sloop, as the yachts heeled 
over to the influence of the puff. Slowly, 
but with certainty, the Yankee craft 
gained on her opponent, until there 
was quite a gap between them. Both 
yachts were cutting through the water 
at about the same speed, but the Vigi- 
lant held up to windward in grand 
style, while the Valkyrie sagged off to 
leeward in a most disappointing man- 
ner, 

At 12h. 49m. the Valkyrie’s helm was 
put down, and round she spun with the 
velocity of a top, followed a minute 
later by the Vigi/ant. And here I want 
to record that never was there a yacht 
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in these waters that came about with 
such remarkable rapidity as Lord Dun- 
raven’s vessel. With all her faults, and 
she has many, she is an extraordinarily 
well-balanced boat. But she was under 
Vigilant’s lee, and there she stuck, un- 
able to get out during that long beat to 
the outer mark. 

The wind had now increased to a 
steady rate of fifteen miles an hour. ’ 
The English cutter only kept on the 
starboard tack till 12h. 52m., when she 
went about again, the sloop imitating 
her forty seconds later. The mark was 
now in sight, and unless some dire acci- 
dent happened the American boat was 
sure to pass it a Jong way ahead of the 
cutter. At 12h. 58m. Valkyrie made a 
short starboard tack, the sloop holding on 
toher port tack until rh. 5m., when she 
tacked for the mark and rounded it in 
gallant style, to the merry and encoura- 
ging music of guns and whistles.. Then 
she set a large jibtopsail and a lug fore- 
sail of generous proportions, and with her 
mainsheet well eased off and the wind 
on the starboard beam, went off at race- 
horse speed for the second mark. Va/- 
kyrie tacked for the mark at rh. 10m. 3os. 
and, after rounding it, set a lug foresail . 
and started to chase her rival. The times 
of turning were: 


H. M. S 
NEL LOTS SAC COR BOROCICCCL EEC COON ECCI 1 06 35 
PLEMV IEE. vi oiceiee cans oe hairansa awe 68 Cowie I II 20 


Thus, in the beat to windward Vzg7/ant 
beat Valkyrie 4m. 45s., quite a credit- 
able performance, taking all circum- 
stances into consideration. 

Still the wind increased. The velocity 
of the breeze was now twenty miles an 
hour, and lee rails were well awash in 
the puffs. A pretty little lop of a sea 
got up and it was feather-white to wind- 
ward, 

The white sloop going very fast, and 
looking lively indeed, continued to 
outfoot her opponent. There were no 
flukes or flaws on this occasion to bother 
either of the two yachts and it was evi- 
dent that the cutter was going to get an 
unqualified beating. Vigilant was go- 
ing pretty nearly twelve knots an hour 
with her lee rail well under, dropping 
her opponent all the time. The reach 


to the second mark was uneventful. 
Before rounding it Vigilan?’s jibtopsail 
was taken in, no risks being indulged 
in, for if the topmast was whipped out 
of her while jibing it might mean the 
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loss of the race. She rounded the raft 
in a workmanlike way and, with the 
wind well on the port quarter, steered a 
direct course for Sandy Hook lightship 
and the finish line, setting her little jib- 
topsail two minutes later. 

Valkyrie followed Vigilant’s lead in 
all her manoeuvres except that, after jib- 
ing round the mark, she set a larger 
jibtopsail, perhaps in the vain hope of 
catching her swift and saucy rival. The 
times at the second mark were : 
Vigilant 
Valkyrie 
This showed a gain on the second leg of 
4m. r2s., and a total gain, so far, of 8m. 
57s. Americans were beside themselves 
with joy. They forgot the unkind things 
they had said of Herreshoff on the occas- 
ion of the fluke on the.first day’s race, 
and now sang his praises as the king of 
all yacht skippers. A queer thing is 
human nature, my shipmates! 

And now the anemometer registered 
the wind velocity at 29 miles an hour. 








‘JOUN HYSLOP, MEASURER. 


THE VIGILANT HAULED OUT. 
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THE VALKYRIE, 


Lee rails were still further under water, 
while the sailors all got as far to wind- 
ward as possible and some of the British- 
ers for the first time had an opportunity 
of discovering how they liked the taste 
of American salt water. 

Valykrie’s chance of winning had by 
this time dwindled to nothing, though 
she was sailed as pluckily as ever and 
steered as straight as a dart. Sandy 
Hook lightship had been long in sight, 
and Vigilant was just humming through 
the blue water with the speed of a tor- 
pedo boat. 

There is little else to tell. Amidst a 
triumphal din the white sloop swooped 
past the red lightship and the black 


_flagship, the winner of as fine a race as 


had ever been sailed in these waters—a 
race won on the merits of the boat and 
without the adventitious aid of flukes 
or flaws. The Vadkyrie’s finish was hailed 
with a good deal of noise. We could 
afford just then to be generous with 
steam and powder to a foe that had 
sailed so valiant a race. 


AE Ue 


(By courtesy of Frank Leslie’s Weekly.) 
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The official record of the contest was : 


Elapsed Corrected 
Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
EMS. FMS. HME. Av. 
Vigilant “2 50 oF 3 25 oF 3 25 oF 
Valkyrie 3 02 24 3 37 24 3 35 36 


Vigilant’s gains were : 
¥ 
First leg 45 
Second leg 12 
Third leg 26 


LORD DUNRAVEN, 


Total, 12m. 23s.; less rm. 48s. allowance. Vigi- 
dant wins by rom. 35s. corrected time. 

The victory of the Vigz/ant was highly creditable. 
She might have gone over the last leg of the 
course in less time if she could have carried her 
big jibtopsail, as the Va/kyrie did. This, however, 
was impossible, as she unfortunately sprung her 
bowsprit, which had to be replaced by a new spar 
for the next race. 

In all the pride appertaining to the possession 
of anew bowsprit, with which she had been equip- 
ped with remarkable celerity, the Vigi/ant went 


CAPT WILLIAM CRANFIELD OF THE 
VALKYRIE. 
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out to meet her antagonist on Wednes- 
day, October eleventh. This was the 
fourth meeting, and, if successful, would 
make the third race. There was again 
little or no wind, and both yachts agreed 
to postpone the race for a while in the 
hope that a breeze would spring up. The 
Regatta Committee wished to call the 
contest off for the day. To this propo- 
sition the V’zgz/ant assented, but the Va/- 
kyrie would not agree. The yachts were 
accordingly sent across the line at rh. 
45m., the course being south by west 
fifteen miles to windward and return. 

There was only the faintest breath of 
southerly air as the two yachts were 
fanned across the line, close hauled on 
the port tack. Valkyrie had the best of 
the start, blanketing her adversary in 
racing style. The cutter seemed to have 
struck her favorite weather at last, and 
it was quite surprising to see how swiftly 
she cut through the water in the flattest 
and most flaccid of.calms. One would 
form the idea that concealed somewhere 
below her water-line was some mysteri- 
ous mechanism that was sending her 
along at, all things considered, quite a 
respectable rate. Very slowly and sulk- 
ily moved the Vigz/ant. There was evi- 
dently not wind enough for her. 

With varying luck the boats continued 
to beat down the Jersey coast, but their 
progress was slow indeed. The Valkyrie 
gained all the while until her rival gota 
favorable catspaw of wind from off Sea- 
bright at sh. 25m. and she was able to 
cross the cutter’s bow by only a small 
margin. This seemed to afford much 
comfort to the attending fleet, for there 
was a great plenty of triumphant toot- 
ing from strident steam whistles. There 
was never a duller or more disappointing 
race—if race it can be called. It was 
simply a drifting match, the eccentrici- 
ties of which are not worth recording. It 
was pitch dark when the outer mark was 
rounded and the competing craft would 
never have found it had not the tug 
“Luckenbach ” stood close beside it and 
displayed a brilliant string of lights. 
The yachts rounded as follows: 


H. M. S. 
ho OO Dee 6 07 17 
EE CEL LL ee 6 14 00 


Both set their spinnakers to port and 
their balloon jibtopsails were also hung 
out, Thus they drifted until half past 
seven o'clock, when the time limit of 
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six hours had expired. Both gave up the 
weary struggle and were towed to an 
anchorage. The race was only a drift. 
It proved nothing. 

The decisive race between the two 
boats was sailed on Friday, October 
thirteenth. Here was a pretty kettle 
of fish! The thirteenth of the month 
and a Friday, too! Why; it was enough 
to make the blood of a grizzled mariner 
run cold in his veins. Dismal and drear 
were the vaticinations of the ancient 
barnacled sailor-man as he went down 
to the sea on that memorable morning, 
and cocked his eye in a nautical and 
knowing manner at. the angry and 
threatening clouds to the eastward. 

It was piping high from due east off 
Sandy Hook lightship when the yachts 
got out there, and there was somewhat 
of aseaon. The weather has been de- 
scribed as a gale by some yachting en- 
thusiasts from the rural regions,but with 
all respect to their nautical knowledge 
allow me to ask : Whoever in the name 
of old Neptune, saw a yacht carry a gaff- 
topsail beating to windward in the teeth 
of a gale? 

The day of the week being Friday 
and the day of the month the thirteenth, 
an accident was inevitable. The sheave 
of one of the throat halyard blocks of 
Valkyrie carried away, and the sail had 
to be lowered to give the carpenter a 
chance to repair damage. When lV’zg7- 
lant observed this she evidently thought 
her rival was reefing, and followed her 
example. The Yankee sloop’s throat 
and peak halyards were lowered away 
handsomely, and a single reef was most 
expeditiously turned into the mainsail. 

The lynx-eyed Captain Cranfield saw 
what his rival was doing and clapped in 
asingle reef too. It was probably owing 
to a mutual misapprehension that those 
mainsails were reefed at all. In my 
modest judgment whole mainsails 
could easily eave been carried, but I am 
always ready to bow to superior knowl- 
edge. On top of the reefed mainsails, 
jibheaded topsails were set, working 
forestaysails and No. 2 jibs being also 
spread. 

And just here occurred one of those 
combinations of circumstances out of 
which trouble often arises, for according 
to one of the general racing conditions 
insisted on most forcibly by Lord Dun- 
raven, the preparatory gun on each race 
day was to be be fired at 11h. 15m. and 

















the starting gun ten minutes later. At 
the.time for firing the preliminary sig- 
nal Valkyrie was quite three miles away, 
in the act of setting her mainsail, so the 
Regatta Committee on the flagship May 
hoisted a signal postponing the race. 
If they had been the unsportsmanlike 
sea lawyers they have sometimes been 


called, they would have started the race _ 


at the time agreed upon, and have given 
Vigilant a most delightful walkover, at 
which the Britisher could not have pro- 
tested. 

However, fair play is the motto of the 
Regatta Committee of the New York 
Yacht Club, and the race was postponed 
to allow Valkyrie the benefit of an even 
start. 

As it was Friday and the thirteenth of 
the month it was now Vivilant’s turn to 
getintotrouble. The bronze centerboard 
got jammed in the trunk and could no 
more be lowered than a pig can fly. 
This caused another disappointing de- 
lay, and much signalling went on be- 
tween the yachts and the flagship. Fin- 
ally the tug “ E. L. Luckenbach” was sent 
to each vessel to inform them that there 
would be three signals— preliminary, 
preparatory and starting. 

How they did work on Vigilant to get 
that centerboard down, using every de- 
vice known to the shipbuilder and the 
mariner; but it could not be prevailed 
upon to do its duty. Finally they got it 
partially down and signalled to the flag- 
ship that they were ready to start. The 
preliminary gun was fired at 12h. o7m., 
the preparatery ten minutes later and 
the starting gun at 12h. 27m. 

Vigilant, with sheets trimmed flat 
on the starboard tack, just before the 
starting gun, had secured a command- 
ing position on Valkyrie's weather quar- 
ter, with the polite intention of giving 
her the benefit of a blanketing, but 
Captain Cranfield had been brought up 
on the Colne, and was not to be caught 
napping. He put his helm up sharply, 
so that the yacht turned right round on 
her keel, and, describing a semi-circle, 
found herself on the weather quarter of 
Vigilant, and a hundred yards to wind- 
ward, It was done like lightning, and 
was one of the smartest bits of yacht 
jockeying ever seen in these waters. 
At this moment the gun fired, and in the 
nick of time both sloop and cutter 
crossed, the cutter having by far the 
best position. } 
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There were about seventy men on 
Vigilant, and all were as far up to 
windward as they could crawl, each of 
them getting an occasional shower of 
spray as the yacht’s sharp bow cut 
through the white-crested waves. The 
men on Vadkyrie, thirty-five in num- 
ber, had a first-class opportunity of see- 
ing the shape of the American boat. 

And now came the surprise of the 
yachting season. The English keel- 
boat seemed to eat her way out to wind- 
ward in a manner almost magical, 
while the centerboard craft slowly 
sagged off to leeward. Conditions were 
reversed for the nonce, and the experts 
of the New York Yacht Club could 
scarcely believe their eyes. It drove 
some of the nervous ones below, where 
they piped to grog in the vain hope of 
changing the luck. But the merry pop 
of the champagne cork, and liberal liba- 
tions to the gods of the sea and the 
wind, failed to produce the slightest 
effect, Vigilant continued to slide down 
to leeward “like a bloomin’ old crab,” as 
one from the region of Cockaigne re- 
marked. 

Vigilant all this. time, it should be 
said, was slipping through the waves 
faster than her opponent, but, although 
forereaching admirably, she seemed to 
have no grip on the water. It was gen- 
erally conceded, too, that the English 
cutter was making better weather of it 
than the American boat. 

By the time the hotels and cottages 
at Long Beach loomed up large on the 
sandy shore, it became evident that the 
race was not going to be quite dead to 
windward, for at one o’clock the wind 
was east by south. Vzgt/ant at th. 10m. 
was so far ahead that Nat. Herreshoff, 
who was at her wheel, determined to go 
on the port tack in the hope of weather- 
ing Valkyrie. In three minutes she was 
right under the cutter’s lee bow and 
only one hundred yards distant. Seeing 
that she could not weather her opponent, 
she again went about the cutter, blank- 
eting her. .Both stood on toward Long 
Beach until rh. 16m., when Vigilant 
tacked again, followed by her British 
antagonist five seconds later. There 
was at this time only a slight difference 
of position between the two craft, but 
that difference was in favor of Valkyrie 
who: was one hundred and fifty yards 
ahead and about one hundred yards to 
windward of Vigilant. 
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The breeze, which had already regis- 
tered twenty-five miles an hour, blew 
just a little more robustly, and the sea 
heaved a trifle more viciously. The 
yachts heeled over until you could seea 
great deal of the cutter’s ruddy copper 
and much of the shining yellow bronze 
of the sloop. On this port tack it was 
noticed that Vigilant made more fuss 
through the waves, pounding them more 
boisterously and shipping more water 
than her opponent. 

On this port tack seaward the boat 
named after one of those weird sisters 
of Scandinavian mythology, outfooted 
and outpointed the craft from Rhode 
Island. Cutting out a path for herself, 
and heading up at least a quarter of 
a point higher, Va/kyrie gave Vigilant 
a fair and square beating 1n a windward 
thresh. 

The scene reminded me somewhat of 
the second and decisive battle between 
Puritan and Genesta, except that Va/- 
kyrie was doing better and braver work 
than Sir Richard Sutton’s boat. 

It was quite too discouraging to see 
our boat beaten on her pet point of 
sailing by this Clyde cutter. But there 
it was, enacting right before our eyes, 
and there was no sand aboard our 
ship in which we disappointed and dis- 
gruntled admirers of Vigilant could, 
ostrich-like, bury our heads. Ever since 
I saw the two boats out of water, I had 
been a devoted acolyte at the Herre- 
shoff altar. Vzgi/ant has enough lateral 
plane for a twenty-gun brig of the old 
school, and she is sothoroughly balanced 
in all of her other quantities that, theo- 
Tetically, she ought to have drowned the 
British cutter out and beaten her fifteen 
minutes in a fifteen-mile beat to wind- 
ward. 

At two o’clock the mark with its red 
and white flag was plainly in view, 
bearing about a point on the port bow 
of each yacht. It was clear that the 
boats could pretty nearly fetch it. if 
they kept a good luff; but they were 
allowed to slip through the water with 
every sail rap full and pulling like mad. 
It was an anxious moment. Valkyrie 
had the weather gauge and meant to 
keep it, too, for the honor of old Wiven- 
hoe, if for nothing else. Just as often 
as the Yankee boat sought, by keeping 
away, to get out of the blanketing 
handieap of the British cutter, Captain 
Cranfield would put his helm up a little 


, 
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and so maintain his superlative advan- 
tage. The same remark applies to the 
sloop’s luffing tactics. Vigilant was 
jammed securely under Va/kyrie’s lee, 
and out she could not get. It was an 
unsavory dish for patriotic Americans, 
but all had to “eat crow.” 

At 2h. 14m. Valkyrie went about on 
the starboard tack, Vigilant following 
55s. later. Both boats were now head- 
ing for the mark with a certainty of 
fetching it, and sheets were eased off 
an inch or two, so that every sail bel- 
lied out in beautiful style, with neither 
a wrinkle nor a shake. Vigi/ant was 
quite one-third of a mile astern of Va/- 
Ayrie,and the gap between them seemed 
to widen out a little, if anything, as the 
minutes passed away. At 2h. 33m. ros. 
Valkyrie went about under the lee of 
the mark raft that was bobbing in the 
boisterous sea, and whirled round it on 
the port tack in admirable style, easing 
off her main sheet as she went about, 
and setting a large spinnaker in the 
creditable time of three minutes. The 
turn was performed in such a manner 
as to call forth the admiration of both 
friends and foes. This was a minute 
of intense joy for every Briton. 

Vigilant tacked for the mark at 
2h. 33m. ros., and rounded it in excellent 
style. She set her spinnaker in good 
shape, shook the reef out of her main- 
sail, sent up her big clubtopsail to 
leeward of her working topsail, which 
she then hauled down. Next she set 
her balloon-jibtopsail in stops, but the 
halyards got jammed and it took her an 
unconscionable long time to break it out 
and get the sheet aft. It was exactly 
three o’clock, or six bells in the after- 
noon watch, when she had every stitch 
of her balloon canvas spread and was 
scooting through the gray waves on 
the homeward stretch. She had as 
much sail set as she could stagger 
under. Her topmast buckled as though 
it would succumb to the combined strain 
of spinnaker and balloon jibtopsail, but 
it was a stout stick, scientifically stayed, 
and it withstood the enormous pressure 
of the breeze, which freshened on this 
homeward run. It was a trying time 
for the Yankee sloop, because if any- 
thing carried away she would have 
been forever dishonored and disgraced 
—not in the eyes of her opponents, but 
in the judgment of her fanatic partisans, 
who had declared her invincible. 














And now while these two swift and 
splendid vessels, tle pride of two mighty 
maritime countries, are flying homeward 
to the triumphal goal, let us do a little 
figuring. Pencil and paper show some- 
thing extraordinary in the thresh to 
windward. In all the previous struggles 
for the Cup, it was on this point of sail- 
ing that the American boats excelled. 
For instance, in the twenty mile beat of 
Volunteer and Thistle, the Scotch yacht 
was beaten nearly fifteen minutes; but 
against the Valkyrie there was a far 
different result. Here are the official 


figures : 
Round the Mark. Elapsed Time to Mark. 
H. M. S. H. M. S. 
Valkyrie. ........ 2 33 40 2 06 40 
Vigilant. .<s. 0000 2 35 35 2 08 35 


This shows that Valkyrie beat Vigilant 
1m. 55s. to the outward mark in astrong 
breeze nearly dead on end—a feat un- 
precedented in the annals of the Cup. 

As the day of the week was Friday 
and the day of the month the thir- 
teenth, it was not destined that either 
of the yachts should reach the homeward 
goal without a certain measure of bad 
luck. The first to encounter the ill- 
natured blows of fortune was Vigilant, 
whose centerboard refused to be hauled 
up until after the boat had passed the 
outer mark and was humming Westward 
Ho! 

Now it was Vadkyrie’s turn to suffer 
the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune. Rounding the mark from the 
point of view of human intelligence an 
almost sure winner, she met with two 
unlucky blows that ruined her chances 
of victory. At 2h. 50m. she set her bal- 
loon jibtopsail, and under its influence 
began to widen the gap still further. 
There was at this time a slight shift of 
the wind which enabled this fine sail to 
draw to advantage as well as the spin- 
naker, otherwise it would have been 
spread long before. She was two min- 
utes in the lead, as nearly as could be 
estimated. Both yachts now carried 
the same canvas, except that Va/kyrie’s 
mainsail still remained reefed, and she 
was content with a jibheaded gafftop- 
sail. When the spinnakers were set 


the jibs on each craft were hauled 
down. 

And now a squall came up astern 
that caused a feather-white crest to erect 
itself on the top of each dull, gray wave. 
There was a wicked look in the clouds. 
There was surely some weight of wind 
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beyond those great sheets of vapor. It 
was time for the hands on the ordinary 
vessel to begin to stand by sheets and 
halyards and be ready to clew up and 
haul down with smartness, or else have 
all sorts of tophamper come flopping 
down about their ears. 

As the gust came hissing along, driv- 
ing the spoondrift from the white sum- 
mits of the waves, we wondered if Vig7- 
Zant, which was first to feel its full vigor 
would carry away any sail or spar. We 
were quite anxious to discover whether 
strength aloft had been wholly sacrificed 
to the racing exigencies of lightness. 
Vigilant came through the ordeal bravely. 
Not a rope yarn parted. The topmast 
buckled a little more, but withstood the 
vigor of the blast, while the boat, under 
its livening impulse, seemed almost to 
leap out of the water like a dolphin. 
Borne along with it, she attained a 
mighty burst of speed and steered right 
in the cutter’s wake, trying to keep as 
much wind as possible out of the tower- 
ing sails of her so far victorious com- 
petitor. ; 

Then came Vadkyrie’s turn to suffer. 
In the hurry of hauling the spinnaker 
up out of the sail locker, a tiny tear was 
made in the inner leech about half way 
up. Nobody noticed it, or if it was ob- 
served nobody-thought it was going to 
lose them the race. At about 3h. 30m. 
the whole force of the blast smote the 
English boat. Thespinnaker split right 
across into fragments and tatters, and 
what little remained of it was hauled 
down and bundled below in double 
quick time. : 

Captain Cranfield, nothing daunted by 
this misfortune, hauled out that light- 
weather spinnaker of bleached calico 
which excited so much admiration in the 
first day’s contest. It was bigger than 
the one just blown away and was just in 
the nature of a forlorn hope. But des- 
perate measures were necessary at that 
particular time. Vigitlaxt was close 
astern, and it was nothing venture, 
nothing win. According to Designer 
Watson, the Britishers have not im- 
proved upon that antique custom of set- 
ting sail which had descended from 
Capt. Noah and his good ship Ark. The 
natural result was that this light tenuous 
fabric fouled the crosstrees, got a rent in 
it and split into smithereens. 

I am not anxious to give lessons in 
seamanship to such a man as Captain 
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Cranfield, but I think if he had sent the 
sail up in stops and broken it out hand- 
somely, humoring it at all times with 
such touches of the tiller as he well 
wots of, the sail would have remained 
whole, and would have driven him on 
to a well-deserved victory. 

Cranfield, however, was not yet at the 
end of his nautical tether. With great 
despatch the snowy remnants of his cal- 
ico spinnaker, nearly blown from its bolt- 
ropes, were gathered inboard, and the 
fragments secured. Then a “ bowsprit 
spinnaker” which had done magnificent 
service in races in British waters was 
dragged out of the sail locker. Halyards, 
outhaul, and sheet were bent on with 
cheery promptitude, and the sail— alas, 
too small to be of much benefit — was 
bowsed up to the topmast truck. 

While these stirring events were hap- 
pening aboard the British craft, Vigé/ant, 
of course, forged ahead. Almost as soon 
as Valkyrie's first spinnaker flew into 
fragments, she rushed past with the 
speed of a man-eating shark. It was by 
a pure stroke of rare good luck, for the 
American craft had been out-footed, out- 
pointed, and out-admiraled by the Sasse- 
nach. 

My yarn is nearly spun. In point of 
fact there is little else to tell. As all of 
us are aware, a stern chase is a long 
chase. Vigi/ant maintained her lead, and 
the gap between the two clippers gradu- 
ally broadened, but not to such an ex- 
tent as to assure us fully that victory 
would perch on the Yankee banner. 
Nobody knew how the race was going 
to turn out. The parting of a tack, 
outhaul or sheet might alter the destiny 
of the day. But on sped Vigilant, sweep- 
ing magnificently over old ocean’s path- 
way, with her prdéam-like prow pointed 
toward that longed-for line of victory. 
As Vigilant leaped across the line with 


. 


This chapter will be the closing one of Captain Kénealy’ s forthcoming book, ‘‘ Yacht Races tor the 
America’s Cup.’’—See page xli. 
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her splendid sails bellying out to the 
boisterous blast, a hundred brazen 
throats saluted her ; and there was just 
as loud and hearty a welcome to the 
great English cutter when she too 
crossed the line. Then there was a 
period of hesitating expectancy, for 
there was time allowance to be calcu- 
ted, 1m. 33s. Nobody knew which was 
the victor, the margin between the two 
contestants being so infinitesimal. 

At last the agony was over. The 
private signal of Vigi/ant fluttered from 
the flagships’s triatic stay. The Yankee 
boat had won and the Cup was safe for 
another year, at least. 

The Regatta Committee later in the 
day issued the following official return : 

“Course from Sandy Hook lightship, 
fifteen miles to windward and return; 
wind east, fresh 

Elapsed Corrected 
Start. Finish. Time. Time. 
H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. H.M.S. 


12 27 00 3 51 39 3 24 39 3 24 39 
I2 27 CO 3 535 52 3 20 52 3 25 17 


ree 
Valk yTie....00600. 
’ The Vigilant wins by 4os. on corrected 
time. 

FROM START TO OUTER MARK. 


HM. S. 
WMINDEUS 735505 cnehenes Gobsbawsccscscvoksstears 2 06 40 
WE sknn <0 sawenubesessbusqasbaneensesoussees 2 08 35 


The Valkyrie beat the Vigilant on 
the windward leg 1m. 55s. 


FROM OUTER MARK TO FINISH. 


H. M.S. 
Vigilant...........ccccecssseccccsececcseces eee 1 16 0% 
MERTEN so i0csscagceeneeores'sshep se saes-esse5e09 I 20 12 


The Vigilant beat the Va/kyrie in run- 
ning home 4m. 8s. 

The Vigilant’s gain over the entire 
course was 2m. 13s. 

Less 1m. 338. allowance for the Va/ky- 
rie, and there remains 40s. by which the 
} ‘igilant won,” , 

A close shave, wasn’t it ? but the Vig- 
ilant was victorious for the third time, 
and the Cup was kept. 
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Has it occurred to you 


that OUTING is a veritable sportsmen’s campfire. Once each month OUTING 
readers sit down with fellow yachtsmen, huntsmen, canoeists. fishermen and cyclists, 
to compare notes and tell tales of big game, exciting cruises and pleasant tours. 

If you have any yarns to spin let us have them, if not, read what others have . 
done during the summer of '93._ If you have had similar experiences it will do you 
good to review them at home. If you have not been to the woods’‘or seaside you will 
feel refreshed and on better terms with yourself and the world after an hour’s sport 
with Rod and Gun, Sail and Paddle Camera and Tripod. in,the Saddle or Awheel, and 
you can have it without danger, sore muscles or wet feet, if you are an OUTING reader. 

Oft told tales seem new, when read flavored with spicy humor, in OUTING. A 
change of air is desirable at all seasons. You can have it if-you are a reader of OUT- 
ING. Thousands are now enjoying a twelve months’ outing. Be one of them. 

* * & & 


SPORT WiTH CUN AND ROD. 


Mr. Labouchere, of London 77rw/t/, calls this ‘‘the most superbly got up book of 
sport I have ever come across.” It consists of fifty articles by experts, describing 
adventures in the forests and streams of North America. It is a complete encyclo- 
pedia of sport. It is divided into departments, devoted to ‘* Large Game,” ‘* Fish,” 
‘* Feathered Game,” *’ Out-of-Doors,” ‘*laxidermy,” etc. Among the contributors are: 
Chas C Ward. the Earl of Dunraven, James Gordon, Lew Wallace, James A. Hen- 
shall, George Bird Grinnell John Muir, J Harrison Mills, Frederick Schwatka, Maur- 
ice Thompson, John Burroughs, Alfred M. Mayer, William M. Tileston, W. Mackay 
Laffan, and Chas. A. Zimmerman. The book contains goo pages, and is a superb 
specimen of printing. Cloth, $5.00 Just the holiday gift for a sportsman. 


THE BOYS’ BOOK OF SPORTS. 


An illustrated book for boys, edited by Maurice Thompson, containing a number 
of stories and papers from S¢. Nicholas magazine, divided into departments of ‘‘ Fish- 
ing,’ ‘‘Archery,’ ‘‘ The Camera.” ‘‘ Boats and Boating,” ‘‘ Winter Sports,” ctc., etc. 
Second edition. Cloth, $2.00. A superb holiday gift for boys. 


Special Offer for New Subscribers. No better Holiday Gift ! 


Outing and The Boy’s Book of Sports, &4 00 


Outing, St. Nicholas and ‘Ihe Boys’ Book of Sports, - - - 6.50° 
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OW is the time to subscribe for Outinc if you wish to 
bind it up and possess this complete library, afield 


and astream. 

‘*OuTING,” says the New York Recorder, ‘is aggravating to those who 
have six innings to one Outinc.” The readers of OuTING in 1894 will ke 
even more enthusiastic than this kind critic of that great New York journal, 
for our editor’s basket is brimful of the best work on Athletics, Fiction, 
Lawn and Field Games, Aquatics, Hunting, Sport of Kings, Cycling, Shooting, Amateur Pho- 
tography, and adventure in every form and in every land. New Features, New Writers, and New 
Artists will be introduced, in fact neither pains nor expense will be spared to make Volumes 
XXIII. and XXIV. continue the steady upward progress of the magazine. 














ball), Chase Mellen (Rowing), E.S. Starr (Loft), ‘“The Prowler” (Cycling), 
Capt. Kenealy (Yachting), Ed. W. Sandys (Rod and Gun), C. B. Vaux 
(Canoeing), Francis Trevelyan (Equestrianism), Jay See (Amateur Pho- 
tography), F. A. Kellogg (Tennis), Grace E. Denison (Cycling for 
Women), E. Pauline Johnson (Sport for Women), in the Record Depart- 
ment, make OuTinG indispensable to the amateur sportsman. 

Edgar Fawcett, Jno. Seymour Wood, Louise D. Mitchell, Ernest 
Ingersoll, E. L. Dorsey, Octave Thanet, Anna Williams, John Heard, 
Jr., Mrs. A. B. Ward, Wm. Hinckley, in the Department of Fiction, 
illuminated with the brush and pencil of Watson, Mulertt, Van Dusen, 
Simon, Cozzens, J. Carter Beard and others, will prove even more attrac- 
tive features in 1894 than ever, and maintain OvuTiNé as the favorite in library, club, and at the 
fireside. 
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OutiNc has never fallen into sensational lines, 
From the founding, its work has been to encour- 
age amateur sport. Steadily, though perhaps 
slowly, the national interest in pastimes has 
grown under OvtiNc’s constant effort, until to- 
day the spirit of recreation possesses the nation, 
and America outrivals the rest of the world 
in the holding of international championships. 
Wheelmen acknowledge us fleetest; athletes 
yield us the palm in many sports; those who 
glide on flashing steel avow us invincible, while 
for over forty years Britons have in vain been 
constructing white-winged couriers of the deep 
to win back the America’s Cup. What wonder, 
then, that the victory of the Végzlant should 
stir our national spirit, making decorum indec- 
orous? There is but one topic to-day that agi- 
tates the sportsmanlike spirit of this people— 
the victory of the Vzgz/ant. OvrTinG joins this 
loud acclaim and cheers to the echo, once and a 
thousand times. The story of the Vigz/ant’s 
victory has been and will be told, but nowhere 
better than in our special addition of sixteen 
pages to this issue, from the pen of that inimit- 
re yarn-writer of the sea, Capt. Kenealy. 

J. H. WORMAN, 
Editor-in-chief. 


THE L. A, W. US, THE COLLEGE AMATEUR. 

. THE governing board of the L. A. W. has de- 
creed that if the college associations persist in 
remaining outside of the league, all bicycle 
riders contesting in collegiate and intercollegiate 

ames. shall be declared professional. Bull- 

ozing is too dignified a word for this, for it im- 
plies a successful rowdyism. In spite of the 
amateur basis of the league as a whole, its char- 
acter is fixed by a number of riders of interna- 
tional reputation, who draw great crowds of 
spectators, and who, though technically ama- 
teurs, are virtually maintained by the manufact- 
urers of the bicycles they parade. The-char- 
acter of the college associations is fixed by men, 
unknown alike to manufacturers and public, 
who ride for the love of sport and for the glory 
of their. class-mates and colleges. The differ- 
ence here is greater than that between amateur 
and professional. We forbear to say how great 
the difference is, for we are satisfied that ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the members of 
the league are the best sort of amateurs, and that 
the league itself is doing its utmost to regain a 
a amateur basis. The method pursued, 

owever, is ludicrously inadequate. The aim 
of the late legislation may be to drive all ama- 
teurs into the fold, but its result can only be to 
exclude them forever. j. Cc. 


THE BICYCLE RACE ‘IN ATHLETIC CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
Ir is hard to see what business the bicycle 
race has in the programme of a championship 
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athletic meeting. Ten years ago, perhaps, cy- 
cling needed the fostering care of the athletic 
clubs ; but since then it has become so popular 
that it might well assume the paternal dignity ; 
and ought, at the very least, to stand by itself. 
With regard to clubs, constituents, and contest- 
ants—in fact in every essential particular—it has 
become a distinct sport. The only feature in 
common with foot racing is that it takes place 
on a track, and even here the resemblance is 
only specious, for, as was shown at the Interna- 
tional Championship at Chicago, the enormous 
raised corners necessary to a good bicycle course, 
are fatal to sprints and hurdle races. If the 
programme of an athletic meeting needed addi- 
tional events the case would be different ; but 
the utmost efforts of officials seldom succeed in 
running off the twenty odd legitimate events in 
less than four hours. Moreover, the event is a 
logical absurdity. The bicycle championship 
of the A. A. U. was never won under 6 
minutes ro seconds, until Zimmerman began 
riding for the New York Athletic Club, andeven . 
he has never been forced to do better than 5 
minutes 30 seconds. One day he is found at 
Springfield, taking turn-about at victory with 
Tyler, Windle and Sanger, and the next he 
stops at Chicago “> enough to win the ama- 
teur championship of America, before a second 
series of important races at Milwaukee. The 
best commentary on this is the howl of derision 
that greeted the champion when it was an- 
nounced that it had taken him almost 6 min- 
utes to win his sounding title. This, ofcourse, is 
the business of the A. A. U., and it is to be 
hoped that we shall never witness again the ab- 
surdities of the past few seasons. oc. 


CHAMPIONSHIPS THAT ARE NOT, CHAMPIONSHIPS. 

Ir one were to inquire what the Canadian 
Championship Athletic meeting is, he would 
run risk of being placed in the category of those 
who ask what time the five o'clock train leaves; 

et such a question is by no means out of place. 
What are the Canadian championships? An 
athletic meeting held by the Canadian athletic 
clubs for the advancement of athletics in Cana- 
da, and incidentally for awarding the champion- 
ship of the United Provinces in each of the 
track and field events. Very good; but there 
is one more particular. A very large number 
of the championships of Canada are yearly 
awarded to members of the New York and 
New Jersey Athletic Clubs. Nor is Canada the 
only offender. At the International Cham- 
pionships of the present year there were not 
only nocontestants from across the water, but 
fewer than the usual quotaof Canadians. Ex- 
cept for Orton, of the Toronto Lacrosse Club, 
who won the mile run, the International Cham- 
pionships so liberally awarded were champion- 
ship of the United States; no more, no less. 
Furthermore, at the championships of the cen- 
tral division of the A. A, b. two of the bicycle 





races were won by the omnipresent Zimmer- 
man, who rode for the New York Athletic Club. 
A little reflection will convince the reader that 
the five o’clock train leaves about six-fifteen. 
Of course the explanation of these inconsisten- 
cies is not far toseek. Athletics must be boom. 
ed, and spectators must be secured in order to 
make the meeting a success. The methods em- 
ployed are businesslike in the extreme: a watch 
is thrown in with the suit of clothes, or the 
name of the contest is made to bear about the 
same relationship to the contest as a circus 
poster bears to the circus. Meanwhile the ques- 
tion of sportsmanship is left far in the lurch. It 
was no doubt the sincere intention of the A. A. 
U. to make the meeting at Chicago an inter- 
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national affair; but the method of importing 
famous athletes cannot be indorsed. It is 
fatal to the development of the sports. Let us 
suppose that a dozen local athletes are begin- 
ning to train for the bicycle race, when it is 
announced to the world of spectators that 
Zimmerman will compete. All hope of winning 
the championship is cut off; and four out of five 
of the men will go out of training. The gate 
receipts are swelled, but so far as the bicycle 
racers are concerned the championship might 
as well not have been held. It will be seen 
that in spirit and in result the method of bor- 
rowing stars is fatal to the highest good of 
athletics. Itis out and out professionalism. 


FOOTBALL. 


No college ever had such a reputation for 
sportsmanship and diplomacy as Yale had at 
the end of the last football season ; but it is safe 
to say that no college—not even Harvard— 
ever beonait upon itself such misconception, 
antagonism and needless injury as Yale has 
suffered in the present year. Now that the 
undergraduate question seems on the brink of 
a solution it is well to review briefly its history. 

Its origin was, doubtless, a sincere desire to 
get rid of the perpetual and the imported 
athlete. Several of the ’Varsity captains, 
notably Mr. Ives, of the crew, championed it as 
the sole means of purifying athletics; and how 
great is the need of purification, only those in 
the inner circles know. However, it is by no 
means clear that all of the men who stood by 
the rule in the meetings of the various athletic 
organizations were single and _ sincere in their 
cry of reform. It had long been known that 
such universities as Harvard and Pennsylvania 
were gaining strength in all departments, 
whereas colleges like Yale and Princeton were 

owing chiefly in the academic department. 
ft took no prophet to divine that the day was 
near when the wealth of seasoned material at 
Harvard and Pennsylvania would prove the 
undoing of Yale’s athletic supremacy. To sup- 
pose that the men who created modern team- 
play were blind to this is to stultify ones self ; 
and to suppose that their knowledge did not 
cement their allegiance to the undergraduate 
rule is to deny human nature. The conception 
of the undergraduate rule was doubtless dis- 
interested ; but, doubtless, also the men who 
forced it upon the athletic world were moved 
in no slight degree by self-interest. 

The charge that Yale schemed to compel 
Harvard toadopt the rule because, by the 
Springfield agreement, the annual contest was 
to take place under the playing rules of the 
Association, was denied by Captain Hinkey at 
the recent conference ; and may be dismissed 
as belittling to Yale sportsmanship. 

The sudden and decided revolt at Yale, when 
the action of the delegates was announced, will 
notsoon be forgotten. In this revolt there were 
apparently two elements, one interested, the 
other disinterested, as is apt to be the case in 
rebellions. The interested faction were those 
who saw that the nine and the athletic team 
would be crippled ; and these were abetted by 
the law and medical schools, who suddenly 
found themselves on the outside. The disin- 
terested part of the opposition were those who 





either doubted the ingenuousness of the cap- 
tains, or believed that members of the graduate 
schools should not be excluded from the bene- 
fits of an athletic education. The floods of 
vigorous argument that appeared before the 
revolting majority were subdued were unmis- 
takeable evidence that the spirit of submission, 
which has contributed so largely to Yale's suc- 
cess in former times, is fast becoming obsolete. 

Meantime, a set of rules had been framed 
at Harvard which gain the same result without 
sacrificing the professional schools entire. Un- 
der these rules the perpetual athlete is debarred 
by a severer time limit ; while the importation 
of athletes is stopped by providing a year’s 
residence in good standing as an apprentice- 
ship to an athletic career. These rules were 
eagerly adopted by Pennsylvania. 

The meeting of the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association afforded the first test of the strength 
of the undergraduate rule among the colleges 
generally. It was found that two-thirds of col- 
leges voted against Yale’s proposition, whereas 
a two-thirds majority was necessary for adop- 
tion. The fact that Yale subsequently bound 
herself to the rule that she could not prevail 
others to accept is vastly to her credit, and 
must not be forgotten in balancing her ac- 
count. 

When the baseball season came, however, 
this loyalty to the rule weakened. It was 
found that the only man who could catch Car- 
ter was excluded by a strict interpretation of 
the undergraduate rule ; and, as the only hope 
of beating Harvard lay in Carter's prowess, the 
dilemma was excruciating. Precisely why 
Princeton’s protest against Kedzie was with- 
drawn will perhaps never be known; but certain 
allusions in the Princeton 7zger lend color to 
the belief that there was a trade of a center 
rush for a catcher. When the Fall opened 
Princeton found that she had not only Balliet, 
but King to rely on. Moreover, Yale persisted 
in playing Greenway, whose case is much like 
that of Kedzie. At the meeting of the Foot- 
ball Association Captain Trenchard, fost hoc 
if not Propter hoc, joined the majority. A re- 
cent Princetonian explains, editorially, that the 
delegates of last Fall subscribed more to the 
spiret of the undergraduate rule than to its let- 
ter, and intimates that the letter of the Harvard 
plan is more agreeable. 

Thus, it will be seen, the undergraduate rule 
is maintained solely by the minority in power 
at Yale, aided by that loyal henchman, Wes- 








lyan. Harvard, Pennsylvania and Princeton, 
together with the larger portion of Yale, have 
declared themselves unequivocally against it. 
To render the situation more absurd, Captain 
Hinkey’s practice in playing Greenway, ranges 
him with the impotent majority, at the same 
time that in Horse. oo he is almost the sole rep- 
resentative of the minority in power. Unless 
there is some deep mystery concealed beneath 
all this, it is more than likely that the captain 
at New Haven will go down to posterity as the 
Pooh Bah of Yale athletics. 

Of course, the present situation cannot last. 
As was stated in these columns months ago, 
the plan espoused by Pennsylvania and Har- 
vard will ultimately be adopted everywhere as 
the solution of this greatest ot all problems in 
modern athletics. It only remains to render 
tribyte unto Cesar. Though the undergrad- 
uate plan had been discussed for years at 
Princeton, and had ‘been even proposed by 
Harvard, the chief credit of the reform that we 
all see in the future belongs to Yale. As Yale 
has been the source of all advance in the sports 
themselves, so she has always, rightly or 
wrongly stood as the exponent of purity and 
fair play. To initiate the reform that is now 
impending would not have been within the 
power of Princeton, Pennsylvania or Har- 
vard. 

Peruaps the most marked feature of the sea- 
son in the minor colleges is the formation of 
leagues. In spite of the fact that for four years 
there has been virtually no league among the 
greater colleges, and that in the present season 
the superannuated Intercollegiate League is on 
the brink of dissolution, we find in every little 
section of the country series of games have been 
arranged to settle a local championship. For 
instance, Brown Technology and Trinity pla 
two games with each other, the last of A 
takes place on November 18th ; and in Pennsyl- 
vania a ‘‘Middle State League” has been formed, 
which is to include Stevens, Rutgers and La- 
fayette. The schedule announces a series of 
three games, the last of which takes place on 
November 11th. If the projectors of these 
leagues anticipate that they will endure through 
any number of years, or that the victors will 
necessarily possess any real championship 
honors, they are liable to te vastly mistaken. 
The strongest football league that was ever 
formed has succumbed to the force of circum- 
stances, and has been limping along for four 
years without Cornell and Harvard, using the 
weak crutch of Weslyan to supportits infirmity. 
Moreover, it has been the source of innumera- 
ble squabbles, which have not yet ceased to agi- 
tate the athletic world. No wonder the opinion 

revails that it would be far better for the sport 
if there were no league. 

Yet such objections would scarcely apply to 
the local leagues. Here of necessity no def- 
inite championship can be awarded. Of what 
value, for instance, will the Middle State Cham- 
pionship be to Lafayette, if her colors are subse- 
quently lowered by Lehigh? Moreoverif Stevens 
and Rutgers fall by the ears there is not strength 
enough in the Middle State League to preventa 
dissolution. The league would die as easily as 
it was born ; and there would be no one left to 
lament it. There is great virtue in this, The 
pennant will be fought for with no more ardor 
than is necessary; and when the league is 
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held together by such feeble bands there is no 
premium on quarreling. While it lives, how- 
ever, it affords every advantage that was ever 
desired of the great Intercollegiate League: 
By providing regular contests it puts the game 
on a firm basis in each of the colleges ; affords 
all incentive that is necessary to the players ; 
and thus advances the truest interest in the 
sport. 

If football progresses as rapidly in the years 
to come as it has in the past three years, the 
time is not far distant when the country will bea 
network of leagues, no one of which can assume 
preéminence. There will, of course, be no 
national championship; but many a football 
enthusiast would maintain that this is not the 
least attractive feature of the prospect. 

In the New England League the present 
season is likely to bring a reversal of the situa- 
tion at the end of last season. It will be re- 
membered that, for the first time in many years 
Amherst produced an eleven which,in individual 
make-up and in team play, outclassed Williams 
and Dartmouth. For the team play, there can 
be no doubt Amherst came by it honestly ; but 
the fact that Van Leuven, the phenomenal end, 
left college immediately after the football 
season lends color to ugly rumors that have 
been afloat at Dartmouth and Williams. This 
Fall the Amherst eleven is apparently suffering 
a relapse. Meanwhile Williams is recovering 
from last year’s lethargy, and Dartmouth is 
showing very positive form. In the first game 
of the season against Harvard, Dartmouth 
rushed the ball past the ten yard line in very 
short order, and held the enemy down to six- 
teen points in a forty-five minute game. At 
Yale the eleven, though severely crippled, made 
an equally good showing. So far, at least, the 
indications are that the New England cham- 
pionship will go to Hanover. 

The West Point-Annapolis game has fortu- 
nately become a fixture, and congratulations are 
in order. Henceforth our military and naval 
academies are sure of regular practice and a 
regular game. Considering the strong natural 
rivalry between the Army and the Navy, these 
contests ought soon to rival a Yale-Harvard 

ame in intensity of feeling. In spite of the 
act that the Annapolis men are two years 
younger at entrance, they have thus far cap- 
tured two out of the three championships. 
They won the first game 24—0, lost the sec- 
ond, 32—16, and won the third, 12—4. 

Among the Southern colleges the game is ad- 
vancing rapidly. North Carolina has two first- 
rate teams, that of the State University and 
Trinity College. These, with the University of 
Virginia, and the University of the South (Ten- 
nessee) are the leading colleges. In 1891 Trinity 
won, Virginiasecond. Last year Virginia ana 
North Carolina tied. 

In the Mississippi Valley there are three 
great leagues, the Indiana State league, of 
which Purden holds the championship, the 
North Western League, with Minnesota at the 
head, and the Western Intercollegiate League, 
headed by Kansas State University. 

On the Pacific Slope the great game of the 
year will be between the University of California 
and Stanford. As stated in Outine for Sep- 
tember, the first contest between these two col- 
leges was held in March, 1892, when Stanford 
beat the University of California, 14—10. Inthe 
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following Fall, after the Yale-Princeton Thanks- 
iving Day game, Stanford secured Walter 

amp, the great Yale coach, and the U. of C. 
secured T. L. McClung, the captain of the vic- 
torious Yale Eleven oF 1891. Under the direc- 
tion of these men the two elevens reached a 
higher degree of excellence than ever before, 
and the great game of December 17, 1892, re- 
sulted ina tie, 1o—10. Heffelfinger, the great 
Yale guard, is already coaching the U. of C., 
and C. Bliss the Stanford Eleven. 

Among the athletic clubs the interest is fully 
as great asever. The Chicago Athletic Asso- 
ciation will be captained by Bert Alward, of the 
victorious Harvard Eleven of 1890, and will be 
composed of such men as Donnelly of Prince- 
ton; George and Victor Harding of Harvard; and 
Stickney of Harvard. It will again, in all prob- 
ability, make a tour of the East, and end the 
season with a game against its rival of last year, 
the Boston Athletic Association. The Cres- 
cent-Orange game will afford its usual excite- 
ment, with the added interest that competition 
with the New York Athletic Club will bring. 

At Princeton it looks very much as if the new 
disposition of the players, projected at the begin- 
ning of the season, had fallen through. Lea is 
back at left tackle, and takes a change now and 
then at left end ; Trenchard is at right end, and 
King has come up again to quarter-back. Thus 
the in is almost as strong asever. Thus far 
it blocks fairly well, and the interference is far 
better than at the same period last season. 
The difficulty is with the half-backs and full- 
back. Inthe game against the Crescent Ath- 
letic Club the weakness behind quarter-back 
was ver = me and went far to neutralize 
the work of the line. 

Trenchard has proved an able captain, and 
has gained the confidence of the eleven. For 
some weeks the coaching devolved upon him- 
self and King, but later he was relieved by 
Hector Cowan and George. 

The fact that the Lawrenceville preparatory 
school scored against Princeton.has a less sen- 
sational significance than at first appeared, in 
view of the fact that only two or three of the 
regular eleven played. 


CYCLING. 


-to take Beale’s place. 





At Yale the situation is very much like that 
at Princeton. Whereas only two of last year's 
veterans, Wallis and Winter, are absent from 
the line, Butterworth is the only one of the 
backs who has returned ; and he has been un- 
able to play in the majority of the games, In 
the Yale-Crescent game the work of the for- 
wards was scarcely as good as that of the 
Princeton forwards a week later, although the 
backs did better on the whole. Among the candi- 
dates for the two vacancies at tackle, Messler is 
most prominent, and is almost sure of a place. 
Among the backs, Morris, q. b., is doing especi- 
ally well, not only in the passing, but in the inter- 
ference and in tackling. Among the half-backs 
Thorne was thought to have the preference, but 
has of late been crowded out to substitute full- 
back by Eaton and Armstrong. As yet the 
usual number of coaches has failed to appear, 
but will doubtless be on hand when required. 
On the whole, Yale is fully as strong as at the 
same season last year. 

Harvard has her usual complement of first- 
class players, and as usual is making the 
strongest showing early in the season. Acton 
is improving at guard, and will doubtless play 
the position in the Yale game if Waters re- 
mains behind the line. The vacancy at tackle 
bade fair to go to Beale, until he was laid off. 
Connor and Johnson are about evenly qualified 
At right end, Stevenson 
bids fair to step into Hallowell’s shoes. His 
style of play is similar to that of his great pred- 
ecessor, and is doubtless the result of Hal- 
lowell’s careful coaching. At quarter-back, 
Fairchild is still slow. aters is by no means 
a first-rate half-back. In spite of his sprinting 
ability he is slow in getting under way, and has 
for this reason been often tackled before strik- 
ing the line. If he continues in his present 
place Gray will probably again have the pre- 
cedence of Corbett for the other half. Corbett 
is brilliant but erratic, and lacks Gray’s sharp- 
ness in tackling. On the whole the play is 
faster than at this time last year ; while the in- 
terference in round-the-end and tackle plays is 
much farther advanced. 

Joun Corsin. 


CYCLING. 


Now that the smoke of the battle has cleared 
away from the special meeting of the National 
Assembly, held in Buffalo, it appears that the 
Executive Committee have come off with flying 
colors. The — of the administration 
met with cold defeat, and no doubt have re- 
turned to their several homes sadder and prob- 
ably wiser men. It is very unsatisfactory that 
the Executive Committee did not make a finan- 
cial statement as to the standing of ‘*‘ Good 
Roads,” though (I have it on pretty good au- 
thority) a statement, drawn up by an expert 
accountant, was in the hands of the com- 
mittee. 

It has been a question as to whether the Na- 
tional Cycling Association will continue in 
business at the old stand for another season. I 
always like to call this association by its right 
name, but it is more commonly known as the 
Cash League. A good deal of dissatisfaction 
has been expressed by the riders who have 





sworn allegiance to this new organization, from 
the fact that they claim the association has not 
lived up to its promise in regard to the size of 
the purses given at the different meetings. 
Secretary Bunnell is still enthusiastic over the 
future of the association, and he declares that 
they have come to stay, but there are ominous 
growlings among certain of the men who are 
riding for the purses, and the feeling amongst 
the knowing ones, that there would be a grad- 
ual desertion from the League of American 
Wheelmen by the crack amateurs at the end of 
this season to join the National Association, is 
weakening. I have always held that the salva- 
tion of the Cash League depended upon its 
ability to secure the first-class men who are 
now racing as amateurs, and as the failure to 
secure these men seems imminent, I predict 
that the season of ’94 will contain a vacuum 
caused by the disappearance of the Cash 
League, and that the promoters thereof will 

















also notice a decided shrinkage in their bank 
accounts. in consequence of their loyal efforts 
toward making professional cycling a success. 

Having questioned the professional future 
it is certainly pleasant for those who believe in 
amateur sport to contemplate the great success 
which has attended the amateur racing in the 
country during the past season. Never before 
have there been so many first-class men on the 
track, and never before have the results of 
races been so uncertain. It was considered in 
the early part of the season that Zimmerman 
and Sanger were invincible, but both these men 
have been beaten by Tyler and Windle, and even 
Taylor. When the first four men started in 
any one event, it was always an open question 
as to how they would finish. 

Zimmerman has been doing too much racing. 
He is a popular man and always willing to 
please. he consequence is that he has 
been raced to death. In order to meet his en- 
gagements he has had to travel constantly, 
many times not reaching the grounds from a 
hard railroad journey until just before the start- 
ing of the races. i consider that if Zimmer- 
man would do about half the racing he has put 
in the last season he would be invincible. 

I do not know whether the injuries received 
by Sanger at Chicago were serious enough to 
interfere with his speed, but I do know that, 
considering the fact that he had a long rest, he 
did not show up in the form which his friends 
expected during the latter part of the racing 
season. 

Windle, who was looked upon as a back num- 
ber, has been riding in his old form, and the 
fact that he has just accomplished a mile against 
time in 1.58 1-5, flying start, shows that the 
Millbury boy is far from played out. Tyler, of 
Springfield, has developed into a first-class man, 
and it is a question whether he really does not 
stand at the head of the + although to Zim- 
merman must be credited the greatest number 
of firsts during the past season. (Since writing 
above Windle has cut the flying start mile down 
to 1m. 56 4-5s., and Tyler has put the standing 
start record to 2m. 2-58.) 

Now that President Burdett has had the 
pleasure of receiving vindication at the hands of 
the National Assembly, the question comes, 
will he carry out his threat made at the Febru- 
ary meeting, that he would resign on the com- 
pletion of one year’s service? Who will suc- 
ceed him? I am pretty well convinced that 
George A. Perkins, of Massachusetts, has the 

residential bee in his bonnet, and although 
Mr. Perkins has made one of the most suc- 
cessful chief consuls that Massachusetts or 
any other State has ever had, he will never 
be chosen for the chief office of the Na- 
tional Organization. He is a well-meaning 
man, honest in his endeavors, but he has a 
faculty somehow of antagonizing people whom 
he ought to keep as his friends. ‘This is not 
said with any ill-feeling toward Mr. Perkins, 
because personally I admire his good traits, but 
it is the mere statement of facts that Mr. Per- 
kins is not looked upon with favor by the repre- 
sentative men, the ‘‘ king makers” of the L. A. 
W. Putting Mr. Perkins, therefore, entirely 
out of the question, who is the man who is 
likely to step into the vacant office, provid- 
ing Colonel Burdett resigns? Chief Consul 
Luscomb, of New York, has longed for many 
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moons for re-election to that office as a vindiea- 
tion, for it will be remembered by those who are 
conversant with League politics that Mr. Lus- 
comb was defeated for re-election a few years 
ago in a manner which always made that gentle- 
man feel that wrong had been done him. For 
this reason Mr. Luscomb is very anxious for 
the office, and there are many of his friends in 
the League who think as he does, that he ought 
to be vindicated by having a re-election. Mr. 
Luscomb is a strong man, therefore he has 
many enemies. Perhaps in League politics, as 
in national politics, the man who is well known, 
who has a mind of his own, is consequently 
feared and disliked in proportion to the streugth 
of his character, is not likely to be elected. 
The honor usually falls on some comparatively 
unknown man who has not made enemies, and 
meets with no opposition. Mr. Luscomb’s 
election, therefore, is possible, but not probable. 
As a presiding officer, the L. A. W. has never 
had his equal. When Mr. Luscomb was presi- 
dent there was more business despatched in one 
hour than is now accomplished in half a day. 
He was always quick and clear in his decisions 
and rulings, and it was very seidom that an 
appeal from the chair was made. That he is 
strong, able and efficient, no one who knows 
him can doubt. 

Among the many men for possible candidates, 
another old president of the league, Mr. Kirk- 

atrick, of Ohio, has been mentioned. Every- 

ody knows Kirkpatrick, for he has been in 
cycling for the past six or eight years. Smart, 
energetic and silver-tongued, he is a man who 
is deservedly popular with those who know 
him. It is doubtful, however, whether Mr. 
Kirkpatrick would take the position, as he is up 
to his ears in work, looking after his vast 
interests as publisher. Mr. Mott, of Maryland, 
has been mentioned, but I doubt. very much 
whether he could get it, for the reason that he 
is an ‘‘ old-timer” in League politics. Mott has 
a decided opinion of his own, and nine times 
out of ten he is right. <A satisfactory man will 
be hard to find. The men of ability have some- 
thing else to do besides playing at being presi- 
dent of an organization where they get more 
kicks than thanks ; and until the League makes 
up its mind to pay its president a good salary, 
the desirable men will fight shy. 

Speaking of Mr. Perkins, I notice that the 
Massachusetts division did not nominate him 
for re-election, and the local peness throw out 
ominous hints to the effect that Mr. Perkins 
and Mr. Howard will run an independent 
ticket in opposition to the regular ticket nomi- 
nated by the committee. Having appointed a 
committee in good faith to make a nomination, 
the appointor (in this case Mr. Perkins) natu- 
rally intrusts the whole matter to this commit- 
tee, and in case they do not aeneen to nomi- 
nate him, is it in good taste for the man to run 
independently, and in defiance to the commit- 
tee’s selection? I will leave this for Mr. Per- 
kins and his friends todecide. Mr. Dean, the reg- 
ular nominee, is one of the best known young 
lawyers in Boston; heis an able parliamentarian, 
thoroughly versed with League affairs, and, by 
the way, is the oldest member in the League of 
American Wheelmen. He has been connected 


with cycling since cycling first became a sport 
in this country, and he is a member of the old- 
est club in the United States. 








RACING. 


SPRINGFIELD, September 13-14—The Spring- 
field Club added laurels to its wreath by giving 
a tournament which eclipsed all others held at 
Springfield heretofore, and hence by giving the 
best races ever witnessed in this country. In 
the heats on the 12th, details of which we omit, 
Sanger put the one mile competitive record at 
2.08 1-5, while Tyler put the two mile competi- 
tive record at 4.461-5. In the finals on the 
13th interest was centered on the meeting of 
the four cracks, Zimmerman, Sanger, Tyler and 
Windle. In the half mile Zimmerman ran 
away from Sanger, and Sanger returned the 
compliment in the one mile. After that race 
Zimmerman put on his coat and did not start 
again; he seemed to take his defeat somewhat 
to heart. Tyler showed up as a most danger- 
ous competitor and Windle seemed to be riding 
in his old time form. 

SUMMARIES, SEPTEMBER 13,—FINALS— Half 
mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, first; W. W. 
Windle, second; W. C. Sanger, third; J. P. 
Bliss, fourth; G. F. Taylor, fifth. ime, 
1.04 4-5. Last quarter, .28 3.5. American 
record in competition. 

One mile Springfield invitation—W. C. 
Sanger, first; H. C. Tyler, second; W. W. 
Windle, third; J. P. Bliss, fourth; A. A. Zim- 
merman, fifth. Time, 2.11 1-5. World’s record 
in competition. 

One mile handicap, final—W. C. Sanger, 
scratch, first; E. C. Bald, 30 yds., second; M. F. 
Dirnberger, 35 yds., third. Time, 2.10. 
Sanger was the only scratch man. 

SEPTEMBER 14.—Summary finals: This day 
was a fitting finale of a magnificent meet, 
Again Zimmerman defeated the Milwaukee boy 
in the half-mile, and again was beaten in the 
mile, this time not only by Sanger, who finished 
second, but Tyler, who finished first. 
Meintjes, that splendid South African cham- 
pion, wound up the day’s sport by putting the 
hour record to 26 miles 107 yards, which will 
take a lot of beating. The records were all 
broken from six miles up as follows : 
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*20.46 3-5 
*23.04 2-5 
*25.26 
*27.43 2-5 
*30.03 I-5 
. *32.19 
*34.37 
*36.54 

Meintje’s distance for the hour 26 miles, 107 yards. 

*World’s Records. 

The most wonderful part of this performance 
was the fact that the last mile was ridden in 
2.11 3-§, and Sanger, who rode the last mile as 

ace maker, had all he wanted to get out of 
eintjes’ way. Meintjes is the most marvel- 
ous long distance rider living. 

The best of the other events were : 

Half-mile, 1.10 class—E. C. Bald, first; G. M. 
Wells, second ; M. F. Dirnberger, third. Time, 
1.03 2-5. Last quarter, .30 2-5. 

Half-mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, first ; W. 
W. Windle, second ; G. A. Banker, third ; H. C. 
Tyler, fourth; G. F. Taylor, fifth; W. C. 
Sanger, sixth. Time, 1.08 1-5; last quarter, 
.27 4-5. ‘Time limit, 1.15. 


*57.40 
*59.52 











Two-mile 5.10 class—O. S. Brandt, first; M. 
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F. Dirnberger, second ; E. C. Bald, third ; E. A. 
Nelson, fourth; C. T. Nelson, fifth. Time, 
5.02 3-5. Limit, 5.20. 

One-mile International Record—H. C. Tyler, 
first; W. C. Sanger, second ; A. A. Zimmerman, 
third; W. W. Windle, fourth ; J. P. Bliss, fifth. 
Time, 2.14 2-5. Quarters, 39 3-5; I.II 2-5; 
1.46 2-5; 2.14 2-5. 

Half-mile handicap, four heats and a final— 
In second heat of this race Tyler established 
half-mile record of 1.00 2-5 competition, which 
he duplicated in the final. 

Final—H. C. Tyler, scatch, first; M. F. Dirn- 
berger, 15 yds., second; R. S. Williamson, 4o 
yds., third. Time, 1.00 2-5. Last quarter, 
.28 2-5. 

Two-mile handicap—W. C. Sanger, scratch, 
first; W. W. Windle, scratch, second; J. P. 
Bliss, 30 yds., third; F. A. Foell, 150 yds., 
fourth. Time, 4.31 2-5, which is record in com- 
petition. Quarters, 36 2-5, 1.08 3-5, 1.41, 2.14 3-5, 
2.48 4-5, 3-24, 4.00 3-5, 4.31 2-5. 

At Wheeling, W. Va., on September 19 and 
20, asuccessful tournament was run. 


SUMMARY, IST DAY. 

Half-mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, first ; 
G. A. Banker, second; H. A. Gitchens, third ; 
A. I. Brown, fourth. Time, 1.07 1-5. 

One mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, first ; A. 
I. Brown, second; H. A, Githens, third. Time, 
2.35 1-4. Last quarter, .34 3.4. 

Quarter-mile State championship—M. M. 
Mahlke, first; O. T. Smith, second; R. H. 
Mahlke, third. Time, .37. 

One-mile West Virginia championship—R. 
H. Mahlke, first; M. M. Mahlke, second; O. 
T. Smith, third ; F. B. McNair, fourth. Time, 
2.39 3-4. : 

Half-mile open—Zimmerman, first ; Brown, 
second ; H. Smith, third. Time, 1.18 1-4. 

Two mile handicap—G. A. Banker, 125 yds., 
first; H. A. Githens, 100 yds., second ; p. c. 
Johnson, 175 yds., third; O. P. Bernhart, 175 
yds., fourth. Time, 5.25. 


SUMMARY, 2ND DAY. 

One mile handicap—G. A. Banker, 60 yds., 
first; A. W French, 50 yds., second; H. A. 
Githens, 50 yds., third; A. I. Brown, 65 yds., 
fourth. Time, 2.19. 

Half-mile 1.20 class—O. P. Bernhart, first ; 
Clyde Quinby, second ; J. M. Smith, third ; H. 
Riheldaffer, fourth. Time, 1.00 1-2. 

Bernhart disqualified for looking backward. 

Two-mile handicap—G. A. Banker, 125 yds., 
first; A. W. French, 100 ye. second; Con 
Baker, 125 yds., third ; A. L. Banker, 200 yds., 
fourth. Time, 5.11 4-5. 

One mile 2.40 class—O. P. Bernhart, first ; 
H. Riheldaffer, second. Time 2.47 4-5. 

One mile open—A. A. Zimmermann, first ; 
Con Baker, second; George Banker, third ; 
H. A. Githens, fourth. Time, 2.30 3-5. 

Quarter-mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, first ; 
A. I. Brown, second A. L. Banker, third ; A. 
W. French, fourth. Time. .36 3-5. 

Half-mile division championship—R. H. 
Mahlke, first; M. M. Mahlke, second. Time, 


1.14 4-5. 

One-mile handicap—A. I. Brown, first ; G. A. 
Banker, second; H. A. Githens, third; A. L. 
Banker, fourth. Time, 2.23 1-5. 

Two mile division championship—R. H. 
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Mahlke, first; M. M. Mahlke, second. Time, 
6.06. 

Two mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, first ; 
H. A. Githens, second; A. L. Banker, third ; 
Con Baker, fourth. Time, 4.37 3-5. 

Zimmerman made a mile against time, paced 
by Githens, George Banker and Con Baker, in 
2.8 3-5; first half in 1.01 3-5. 

The Associated Cycling Clubs of Philadel- 
phia held an international circuit tournament. 
Summary of best events : 

One-third mile international championship— 
Two trial heats and a final. Final heat—H. C. 
Tyler, first; Dirnberger, second; E. C. Bald, 
third ; W. C. Sanger, fourth. ‘Time, .43 2-5. 

Two-mile handicap, three heats—Final heat, 
Zimmerman, tirst ; C. W. Krick, second; F. J. 
Titus, third; Bliss, fourth. Time, 4.49 I-5. 

One-mile international championship—W, 
W. Windle, first; W. C Sanger, second ; M. 
F. Dirnberger, third. Time, 2-18 2-5. 

At the International Circuit Races, held at 
Scranton, Pa., by the Scranton B. C., H.C. 
Tyler gave Sanger a dose of defeat, beating him 
twice in the afternoon events. In the half-mile 
open, Sanger got pocketed and quit. 


SUMMARY. 

Half-mile open—H. C. Tyler, first; G. F. 
Taylor, second ; G. C. Smith, third ; E. C. Bald, 
fourth ; M. F. Dirnberger, fifth. Time, 1.13. 

One mile International—H. C. Tyler, first ; 
W. C. Sanger, second; G. F Taylor, third ; M. 
F. Dirnberger, fourth; J. P. Bliss, fifth; E. C. 
Bald, sixth. Time, 2.25 3-4. 

One-mile handicap—W. C. Sanger, scratch, 
first ; E. V. Miller, 100 yds., second ; J. P. Bliss, 
15 yds., third; G. C. Smith, 60 yds., fourth, 
Time, 2.19 1-5. 

At Pittsburgh, September 26, the following 
races took place : 

One-third-mile open—A. A. Zimmerman, 
first; A. L. Banker, second; J. S. Johnson, 
third. Time, .55 1-5. 

One-mile open—G. A. Banker, first ; Zim- 
merman, second; W. A. Rhodes, third; A. L. 
Banker, fourth; J. S. Johnson, fifth. Time, 
2.57. . 

Five-mile International—A. A Zimmerman, 
first; J. S. Johnson, second; W. A. Rhodes, 
third; F. A, Foell, fourth ; G. A. Banker, fifth. 
Time, 15.07. 

THE PROWLER. 


ATHLETICS. 


ALL comment on the winners of the Inter- 
national Championships was excluded from the 
October issue by the extraordinary pressure of 
the yachting records. 

The comparatively mediocre performances of 
C. W. Stage, who won the sprints, have raised 
no little discussion as to the validity of his re- 
cords made before and after the champion- 
ships. The Spzrzt of the Times, of October 7, 
says: 

y At Cleveland, Ohio, September 2, C. W. 
Stage was credited with winning the 100-yard 
race in:g 4-5s., although no one of his competi- 
tors was fast enough to hurry him, and at Chi- 
cago, two days belies the championship meet- 
ing, in the 75-yard run, he won his first trial 
heat, his second trial heat and the final heat 
each in 7 4-5s., under the same timekeepers who 
officiated at the championships, and on the same 
path, which was softer and slower from recent 
rains. Yet in the championship 100 yards, with 
faster track, favoring wind and speedier oppo- 
nents, he did no better than 1o 1-5s., either in 
trial or final heat. And in the 220-yard run, 
with fast track, favoring wind and downhill 
course, he could do no better than 22 1-5s., in 
either trial or final heat. Three days after the 
championships Mr. Stage competed at St. Louis, 
Mo., in the games of the Pastime A.C., on their 
new path, In the 100-yard handicap he won his 
trial heat from scratch in tos., but in the final 
was beaten 6 inches in the same time, and natu- 
rally this losing heat must have been much 
harder for him than his easy win in the cham- 
pionships. Yet, a little later, he ran the trial 
heat of the 220-yard race in 22s., aud was credi- 
ted with 21 3-5s. in the final, the first 100 yards 
having been covered ing 4-5s. After a careful 
study of these performances it seems impossible 
to account for some of them except on the theory 
that the timekeeping was wholly unreliable.” 

The case here presented against Stage’s fast 
records is undeniably strong, but not as strong 
as at first sight appears. The Cleveland track, 
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on which Stage was first credited with 9 4-5s., 
is reported to be down grade, and moreover 
Stage had the advantage of the wind. His per- 
formance is accordingly not so remarkable as 
to throw doubt on the accuracy of the time 
keeping. The three 75-yard heats in 7 4-5s. 
are pretty good proof, moreover, of ability to 
do 9 4-5s. for 100-yards. The slow time in the 
championships may be accounted for on several 
suppositions. In the first place the competition 
was not greater than that at Cleveland, ex- 
cept for two men, Buckholz and Spence, who 
were not near enough to push Stage to the ut- 
most. In the second place it is unreasonable to 
expect any athlete to be always at his best. A 
day or two of overtraining, the change of cli- 
mate, or even the distractions of the World’s 
Fair—which, by the way, were accountable for 
many of the slow races at the championships— 
might easily take the temper out of a man. 
This leaves only the final heat in the hundred 
at St. Louis in which Stage was beaten in 1os., 
to account for, It must here be noted that this 
was Stage’s only slow race of the day. The 
other heat in the hundred, Stage won in Ios. 
In the two-twenty he ran his first heat in 22s. 
And in the first heat his time for the hundred 
was 9 4-5s., and for the entire distance 21 3-5s. 
If the time in any of the performances at St. 
Louis is to be questioned it is certainly that of 
the heat in which Stage was beaten by a handi- 
cap man. And why is it not more reasonable to 
assume that for once he got a slow start, than 
that the watches were fast on all other occasions ? 
The difference between Stage’s work at St. 
Louis and at Chicago, as a whole, is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that at St. Louis he ran 
against a large field of handicap men. Of 
course a question of this kind can never be set- 
tled ; and so long as serious doubt exists the 
duty of the A. A, U. is to refuse the record. 
Nevertheless no one can be certain that Stage 
did not surpass all previous performances in 
the two-twenty-yard dash. 
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The second man in the hundred was reqorted 
to be Spence, but the judge’s were alone in 
their decision. Tothe other officers at the finish, 
and to the spectators, Buckholz was undoubt- 
edly a few inches ahead of Spence, and Rich- 
ards, who beat Buckholz last year at the Inter- 
collegiates, was fourth. 

E, W. Allen, N. Y. A. C., who won the quar- 
ter, has been in athletics for several years. His 
first appearance was at the New York Interscho- 
lastics. In the Intercollegiate games of 1892 he 
ran for Yale and was second to his college-mate, 
Swayne, in both races. Atthe end of the year he 
left college and has since run several excellent 
three-hundred-yard races. Except for the fact 
that he strained a tendon in a preliminary heat 
he could doubtless have come very near to even 
time. Townsend, of the Michigan A. C., who 
was second, isanew man. Hispreliminary heat 
was over-fast, 51 3-5s.; nevertheless he was less 
than asecond behind Allen. Townsend is neat- 
ly built for a runner and strides very smoothly. 
He is equally good at the quarter and the half, 
and should improve greatly with a year or two 
more of training. 

In the half Turner was again victorious, 
though the time was not first-rate. This was 
partly owing to the wind on the back-stretch, 
but chiefly to the fact that he had fallen off 
very much in condition since his mid-summer 
races. He ran with his usual courage and 
judgment, however, and this alone saved him, 
in all probability, from being beaten. Rowe, 
who was second by about eight yards, should 
have won the race; and considering Turner’s 
condition, would probably have done so if he 
had run hard enough early in the race. He 
was the smallest man in the race, and some- 
what resembles Bloss in build. M. C. Lough- 
lin, of the Worcester Club, who ran a thousand 
yards in 2m. 15s., on Holmes’ Field, last sum- 
mer, had recently been beaten by Turner in 
Philadelphia, in 1m. 58 3-5s., and did not com- 
pete. 

In the mile run, Conneff, to whom the race 
ought to have been an easy victory, fell in a 
faint just as he was entering the last straight- 
away. This was one of the accidents caused 
by the World’s Fair. Orton, the young Cana- 
dian, who did 4m. 21 3-5s. last year at the 
Canadian Championship, easily won the event. 
In build and style Orton more or less resembles 
Conneff. Both are light, and of less than 
middle stature, with arm and chest muscles 
attenuated by constant disuse. In running, 
both keep their arms straight to the finger-tips 
and swing them very little. In striding, on 
the other hand, the legs are swung to the 
fullest, so that every motion seems to come 
from the waist. 

In the five-mile run, the absence of Conneff 
detracted from the interest. Day won by about 
a hundred yards in rather slow time. 

In the high hurdles Puffer finished in even 
time 16s., ten yards ahead of Keep; but in the 
low hurdles he was hard pushed by Garcelon, 
who finished less than a yard behind. As Gar- 
celon had the outside track around the very 
difficult curve there was not much difference in 
the performances. The time, 25 2-5s., equals 
the world’s record for the race with a curve. 
Puffer is over six feet high and weighs 150 
pounds. He has a very pretty stride, and 
takes the hurdles like a greyhound. His record 


of 15 2-5s. for the high hurdles has never been 
allowed ; but with the possible exception of H. 
L. Williams, of Yale, he is the best man who 
ever ran for both events. 

The mile walk went to Shearman, of the New 
York Athletic Club, with Liebgold, Pastime 
Athletic Club, of New York, second. The three- 
mile walk went to Liebgold. As usual, it ap- 
peared in both these events that the contestants 
were doing anything rather than walking, but 
as the judge was satisfied, it is nobody else’s 
business to complain. There is, nevertheless, a 
wide chasm between the walker and the ordi- 
nary spectator, The heel-and-toe talent may 
be geniuses misunderstood ; but to the men of 
conventional understanding the contest they 
delight in is a relic of semi-civilization. 

The two-mile bicycle race we have treated 
editorially. 

The standing high and. broad jumps went 
easily to Schwaner, who holds the world’s rec- 
ords in both events. Schwaner’s style is difficult 
of description. The events themselves are so 
much less natural than the running jumps that 
they inevitably appear awkward. Yet it is easy 
to believe that Schwaner has attained the ut- 
most ease possible in the events. He pauses, 
hesitates, and then, after slowly breaking at 
the knee, shoots forward with a magnificent 
spring. The form. consists, of course, in pro- 


‘jecting the body at precisely the proper angle, 
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and at the same time getting the utmost spring. 
It would be hard to find a more difficult and 
nervous event. 

In the running high jump Sweeney cleared 
only 5 ft. 11 in., owing toa tender heel. His 
style was in peculiar contrast to that of A. H. 
Green, who was second. Both ran dead at the 
bar, but Sweeney has an even easy stride, and 
takes off some feet distant. Green's strides are 
a succession of hitches, in which the up-and- 
down movement is prominent. He takes off 
very near the bar. Both athletes have a peculiar 
succession of short steps or hitches in the mid- 
dle of their run, which are superfluous logically, 
though almost every high jumper, from Bird 
Page to Sweeney, has indulged himself some 
similar eccentricity. The advantage of taking 
off near the bar is that the entire spring is 
upward ; the disadvantage is that unless the 
take off is measured exactly so as to bring the 
apex of the leap directly above the bar, the bar 
is brushed off on the rise or on the fall. 

The running broad jump offered an even 
greater contrast in styles ; and the physiques 
of the contestants emphasized the } tom tng 
Reber, who established the present world’s rec- 
ord of 23 ft. 6% in., is 6 ft. 1 in. tall and-weighs 
176 pounds. Bloss is 5 ft. 4 in. tall and weighs 
136 pounds, Reber’s speed on the run is only 
moderate, and reaches its climax three or four 
strides before the take-off. For the rest of the 
distance Reber seems to be carried on by his 
impetus, so that when his toe strikes the take- 
off he can put every ounce of his stren into 
the rise. The result is a high, clean, but not 
swift leap. This style was used also by Victor 
Mapes, who made the present Intercollegiate 
record, Bloss, on the contrary, puts on terrific 
speed, and increases it to the take-off. Here 
his impetus is so great that he appears to lose 
the power of judging the take-off, and fre- 
quently over-strides it. For this reason he 
makes many complete failures. In the entire 
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contest only two or three of his jumps were 
anywhere near his best performance. The 
majority of his leaps are low and swift, and 
instead of taking a direction at right angles to 
the take-off, swerve about ten degrees to the 
left, landing him at the very edge of the bed. 
The reason for this last feature is not very clear, 
but I shall make bold enough to hazard an 
explanation. Bloss’ legs are at a considerable 
distance apart in sprinting, and there is conse- 
quently a trifle of lateral motion in each stride. 
Accordingly, a diagram of the forces of his suc- 
cessive strides would be a slightly serrated line. 
Now, his speed is so great that the final half- 
step before the take-off fails to neutralize the 
lateral motion, and the bias of his final stride 
is continued into the jump. Since he takes off 
from the left foot he is landed at the left edge 
of the bed. This apparently unimportant de- 
tail is, if my ae is correct, of great im- 
portance. If the rise were as strong as an 
ordinary sprinting step the lateral motion 
would be neutralized ; but the speed is so great 
at the take-off that the knee fails to straighten, 
and it is impossible to get an adequate rise. The 
athlete merely skims over the earth. If he 
could get a rise proportioned to his speed it 
would of course be well to sprint as hard as 
possible; but he cannot. Now, the angle of 
greatest projection is 45°. The ideal jump, 
therefore, is that in which the speed and rise 
are so proportioned that the jumper leaps 
out at exactly this angle. This as nearly as 
could be judged was the style Reber used. If 
he ever betters his present record it will prob- 
ably be by increasing his sprint and his spring 
in like measure. 

In the weights the champions, Gray and 
Mitchell, who are so familiar to the spectators 
at athletic meetings, again carried off the 
honors. Indeed, a new world’s record by either 
of these men is so frequent an occurrence that 
one wearies of recording it. 

Green’s record in the pole vault for distance 
was made after dark. There is little doubt 
that either athlete could better it under better 
circumstances. As Green has abandoned the 
field the record lies between Buchholz and 
Clayton Morse, though Sheldon, of Yale, is a 
promising man in the event. 

As a National Championship Contest, the 
games asa whole were most successful. The 
entries were from all the important clubs in the 
country. Among the Eastern cities Boston, 
New York, re ay Washington and 
Pittsburg competed. Among the Central cities 
were Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis, and New 
Orleans. And not afew men came from San 
Francisco. Such a representation as this has 
never before been known, and is a great argu- 
ment in favor of Chicago as the city for future 
contests. 

SEPTEMBER 23.—The 7 handicap games of 
the Pastime Athletic Club of St. Louis are 
memorable for the two-twenty yard hurdle race 
and the two-twenty yard dash. In the hurdles 
W. F. Garcelon of the Harvard and Boston 
Athletic Associations, finished from scratch 1n 
25s. The world’s record is 24 4-5s., made 
against time, by J. P. Lee, of Harvard. The 
fastest time ever made in the American Cham- 
a aa is 25 1-5s., by H. H. Morrell, of the N. 

. A.C.; and this was equaled in the same year 
by H. L. Williams, of Yale, whose time stands 
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as the Intercollegiate record. Garcelon’s time, 
accordingly, stands as the world’s record in 
competition ; and as this is his first year at hur- 
dling, he is very likely, at least, to equal Lee’s 
record before he quits the track. In the two- 
twenty dash C. W. Stage finished in 21 3-5s. 
Stage’s time at the hundred yard mark is said 
to have been 9 4-5s. If these figures are official- 
ly sanctioned, Stage has equaled the world’s 
record in the short dash and broken it in the 
long. But there are several facts damaging to 
the accuracy of the timing. For instance, 
Stage was eaiee in tos. in the short dash 
before he ran in the long, and, at the Cham- 
pionships a week previous, he was unable 
to better ro 1-5s. and 22 1-5s. If his record is 
not allowed, it will take its place beside Jew- 
ett’s record of 21 3-5s., made last year at the 
Canadian Championships, which was not al- 
lowed because the electrical timing apparatus 
registered 21 95-I00s. 

EPTEMBER 30.—T he Canadian ee 
were held at Toronto on a grass course. The 
sarge ag were, on the whole, poor. The 

est of them was Puffer’s time in the high hur- 
dles, 16s. Following is the summary : 

One hundred yard dash—Won by C. W. 
Stage, Cleveland; H. D. Carr, Montreal, Sec- 
ond; O. E. Woods, Winnipeg, third. Time, 
IO 2-58. 

Two hundred and twenty yard dash—Won 
by C. W. Stage; H. D. Carr, second; O. E. 
Wood, third. Time, 23s. 

Quarter-mile run—Won by A. W. Gifford, 
Montreal; C. Blain, Victoria B. C., second; R. 
J. Campbell, Y. M.C. A., third. Time, 51 2-5s. 

Half-mile run—Won by A. W. Gifford, Mon- 
treal A. A. A.; R. J. Campbell, West End Y. M. 
C. A., second. Time, 2m, 5s. 

One mile run—Won by George Orton, T. L. 
C.; S. B. Ewing, Athenzeum, second. Time, 
4m. 39s. 

Two-mile run—G. W. Orton, T. L. C., walk- 
over. Time, tom. 26s. 

One hundred and twenty yard hurdle—Won 
by E. Puffer, N. J. A. C.; George Moffat, Mon- 
treal, second; W. Young, T. P. A., third. 
Time, 16s, 

Three-mile walk—Won by W. H. Hazlett, T. 
B. C.; R| Maddock, Toronto, second. Time, 
26m. 30s. 

Half-mile bicycle—Won by F. W. Young, 
Wanderers ; W. Hyslop, Toronto, second ; J. F. 
Deeks, Wanderers, third. Time, 1m. 14s. 

One mile bicycle race—Won by W. Hyslop; 
F,. W. Young, second; J. F. Deeks, third. 
Time, 2m. 35 2-5s. 

Running broad jump—Won by Fred Puffer, 
Ni: eae é, 21 ft. 7 3-4 in.; D. Robinson, T. P 
A., 19 ft. 1 7-8 in., second; E, H. Courte- 
manche, Montreal, 18 ft. 7 3-4 in., third. 

Running high jump—Won by A. Allison, To- 
ronto Police Association ; F. G. Webber, To- 
ronto, second ; J McArthur, T. P. A., third. 
Height, 4 ft. 10 1n. 

Sixteen-pound shot—Won by Joseph Gray, 
Orillia, 39 ft. 8 3-4 in.; W. D. Childs, Toronto 
police, second, 39 ft 5 7-8 in.; Joseph Thomp- 
son, Cleveland, third, 38 ft. : 

Sixteen-pound hammer—Won by W. Nicol, 
T. P. A., 120 ft. 8 in.; B. C. Davis, Varuna B. 
C., Brooklyn, second, 114 ft. 9 in.; J. Storey, 
Argyle S. S. Club, third. Me 

ifty-six-pound weight—Won* by W. Nicol, 








CRICKET. 


T. P. A., 29 ft. 6 1-2 in.; A. T. Heron, Toronto, 
25 ft. 10 1-2in., second.; Charles Fyfe, T. P. 
A., 25 ft. 1-2 in. 

Pole vault—Won by Joseph Richardson, To- 
ronto; H. J. Cobbold, Toronto, second. Height, 
8 ft. 4 1-2 in. 

OcrosEr 7.—At the Metropolitan Champion- 
ships, held on the grounds of the New Jersey 
Athletic Club at Bergen Point, i S. Mitchell, 
N. Y. A. C., broke his own world’s record of 
35 ft. 6% in., made last fall at Travers Island, 


by a throw of 35 ft. 9% in. In the bicycle race 
Zimmerman, N. Y. A. C., rode in poor judg- 
ment and was thrown from his wheel. In the 
mile run T. P. Conneff, Holy Cross Lyceum 
A. C., beat A. J. Walsh, Xavier A. C., in 4m. 
25s. The New York Athletic Club won the 
Championship, scoring 63 points. The New 
pereey A. C. was second with 38 points. The 
<avier and the Pastime Clubs tied-for third 
place with 17 points. 
Joun Corsin. 


CRICKET. 


Tue Australian cricket team opened their 
tour in this country with a match against the 
Gentlemen of Philadelphia on the grounds of 
the Belmont C. C., September 29th. The team 
were taken direct from the ocean steamer in 
New York harbor on the morning of their ar- 
rival, and were at play before 2p. mM. It could 
hardly be expected under the circumstances 
that they would exhibit any true form; and 
such proved the case, for they could do nothing 
in the bowling, and missed many easy catches. 
The Philadelphians had probably the finest 
team they ever placed in the field, and were 
able to run up a record-breaking score. No 
less than eight of the visitors were put on to 
bowl, but with little effect, and runs kept piling 
up until the innings closed with 525. By the 
time the visitors started their innings they had 
somewhat lost their sea legs, but the bowling 
of J. B. King and H. I. Brown helped materi- 
ally to keep down the total to 199. This forced 
the Australians to follow their innings. A lit- 
tle better show was made, and at the close of 
play on the third day their second innings 
finished for 258, leaving the Philadelphians 
victorious by an innings and 68 runs 





PHILADELPHIA. 
G. S. Patterson, run out........ccccceceseses < bacane 
R. D. Brown, c. Blackham b. Trumble - a2 
W. Scott, run out ...... 8 
M. Wood, b. Bruce 40 
F. H. Bohlen, c. Trott b. Br +118 
W. W. Noble, b. Trumble......... ....... o. 77 
C. Coates, Jr., 1. b. w., b. Bruce........ sicumbeancoswe 15 
. W. Muir, b. Coningham............cccsccssecscveses 9 
yi I, CG DER cesccevcchccss 0900ses-c0ccnsesee 59 
ea EE SUN GE nas cacnccacssucec. asenceasses 47 
. B. King, c. Lyons b. Bannerman.............00+8++ 36 
yes, 17; leg-byes, 12; no balls, 4; wides, 4.......-. 37 
Es cn penicsnnnsensaee pmabtanbes cbakebahosenensee 525 
AUSTRALIA. 
First Inning. Second Inning. 
A. C. Bannerman, c. H. I. 
Brown b. King......002..-.0.6 26 NOt OUt....c00c000. 79 
J J. Lyons, c. Bohlen b. Pat- 

SG Rcc co nucconwscseccesscecs 12 c. Ralston b. Pat- 
terson.... ...... 3° 

G. Giffen, c. Wood b. King.... 62 c. Bohlen b. H. I. 

Brown.. .. 


oe ee I 
. Scott b. Muir... 58 
. Bohlen b. Muir. o 
. Muir b. King... 2 


. H.S. Trott, b. King 
. Bruce, c. Wood b. King... 
H. Graham, run out........... 2 
S. E. Gregory, c. King b. H. I. 





PRPWM.. ... 65900 onrensaceses os 12 c. Coates b. Scott. 32 

H. Trumble, c. Wood b. H. I. 
POM Mivcecscss  ceveneseeses 5 i Tvs vc ccciene ° 
W. Giffen. not out... ......... 18 c. Ralston b. Scott 2 


A. Coningham, b. King....... 9 c. Coates b. Scott. 30 


J.. McC. Blackham, b. H. I 


SIMs cs oxcnsvesbsweecescoses a 6 
Pskisascnade: Pwacsces wake 11 Extras....... 18 
WOAGh co cdcnscescnvecseccess 199 Rb ccccsesd 258 


A great change had taken place in the gen- 
eral form of the visitors when they arrived at 
New York. It was soon apparent that the few 
days on land had put them back into their 


original style of play. Their match against 
the eighteen of Pall New York” began at 
Livingstone on the grounds of the Staten 
Island C. C., on October 4th. Unfortunately 
owing to a late start and the fact that the fix- 
ture was only a two-day one, the game ended 
in a draw. heavy mist hung over the island 
during the whole of the first day, and during 
the last hour of play it was impossible to bat 
with any degree of accuracy. New York won 
the toss and started the batting. They were 
not long in being disposed of for 1o1, H. 
Trumble taking ten of the seventeen wickets 
for 41 runs. The visitors then took their turn 
at the bat. G. Giffen gave a very fine exhibition 
of batting. He played the steadiest kind of 
cricket, scoring dooky but surely, and making 
a splendid innings of 64. H. Trumble also 
played in first-class style, and was well on the 
way for a big innings, being not out at the fall 
of the last wicket, with 59 runs to his credit. 
In their innings of 216 they had called out 
seven of the New York bowlers, Wright doing 
the best service by taking five wickets for a cost 
of 76 runs. The home team played better 
cricket in their second attempt, and at the 
finish of the game had made 96 for the loss of 
twelve wickets. M. R. Cobb, who was “ not 
out” at the call of time, was getting well set 
and had played sound cricket for his 35 runs. ~ 
NEW YORK. 
First Inning. 

A. E. Patterson, run out...... 
A. Brown, b. Trumble........ 


Second Inning. 


3 
7 c.G.Giffen b.Trott 11 


Tyers, b. McLeod....,..... .. 3 c. and b. Giffen... 4 
F. J. Prendergast, b. Trumble 1 c. sgewahom b. 
FITTON cee eeceese 5 
M. R. Cobb, rnn out........... Pe. Sa SY 35 
A. S. Durrant, c. G. Giffen, b. 
ye ere 5 b. McLeod......... 9 
R. Rokeby, b. McLeod........ Ms EMER s bcon seeens-. kk 
Mattock, c. Trumble, b. Mc- 
Pe ee 5 MaweASicoks OD, Giens.5<005.... 0 
A. H. Stratford, c. Trott, b. 
Is nik0XG en Foden sxdenns 25 +e, b. Gif- 
OM... sccoccccevees 
H. N. Townsend, c. and b. 
Trumble......... bab aweanewe Sb RD. is scssoons 2 
S. H. Barton, c. and b. Trum- 
- SS eer err ° 
H. B. Coyne, c. G. Giffen, b 
MINED 0 n00ne0ensses cons SD AGIBOR . ccccsseses. 5 
Wright, b. Trumble........... 4 
H. MacNutt, c. Jarvis,b.Trum- 
EPvctnenbeeshesebs.0s weeconss 
C. P. Hurditch, run out....... 11 c. Gregory, b. Gif- 
DB 6: emp taseesn< I 
F. W. T. Stiles, 1. b. w., b. 
PE canxdceseneennsenneneseee 9 c. Giffen, b. Mc- 
WG od occ cedsces 2 
T. J. O’Reilly, b. Trumble.... 1 
J. Rose, Not Ott. ........c000000 1c. Jarvis, b. Mc- 
Leod........ nea OS 
TNE ackccd -pngessggaaae satan see 22 BYOB.cccccves coves 6 
ENON <5 scuncsedurscneseesws 2 
2S are Hae I 
| ars TTT TTT Ty 101 Total, vscscescve 96 
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OUTING 
AUSTRALIA, 

Av. BOBO, i WGI. 5 ons sssccecevesecvesccses 2 
i Dy Be Tr WN go cind sce KA seaes $005 500905 8 
- GAEL, ©, EPUTPMNL, UW. DEMULOOK, ... ccs cccccececess 64 
G. H.S. Trott, 6, Ty ere, ©. Wright....0ccscccccsesose 8 
WE a, ais his oe des scne.. <sabeees: e0aeeess 3 
BH, Graham, c. Towneend, b. Cobb.........-ccccccovecie 9 
S. E. Gregory, 1. b. w., b. Mattock... .... ..... see» 27 
Bae I NE MEI 55 cp:dcwoxesbasenies swavicse secevied 59 
NS he III i n.6: aioe ice sxsescaeieasedeswey 15 
R. W. McLeod, b. Tyers........ canines ° 
A. Coningham, c. Patterson, b. Tyers. ° 
A, TE. FRE Vas, Ds WOTIBEL... oc ccesecccccss r 
. M. Blackham, c. Cobb, b. Durrant.. 5 
VOSS... cccccccccee Coe rceesere ceceeecces + 13 
FOB DY OB. 606 sccccccecsceose TTTTTTTTT eee ? 
AMEE seed bn nian bins cues eb cnssegaeens onacuswaxwececd 216 


In their return match against the Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia, which began October 6th on the 
grounds of the Germantown C. C. at Manheim, 
the Australians gave’ a vastly different exhibi- 
tion from their former one against the represent- 
atives of the Quaker City. H. Trumble and R. 
McLeod were in such splendid bowling form 
that the Philadelphians could only make 119 runs 
against them in the first inning, Trumble tak- 
ing six wickets for 48 runs and McLeod four 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


First Inning. 


Second Inning. 
G. S_ Patterson, c. G. 


Pe; MRCEMOE So csep esos sc: ews 10 c. Bannerman, b 
TUMEUED. 6.0.00. ° 
R. D. Brown, b, Trumble..... 8 b. Trumble........ ° 
A_M. Wood, c, Bruce, b. Mc- 
oo, Ser eee ee 15 
F. H. Bohlen, b. Trumble..... ee a, nee 54 
W. W. Noble, b. McLeod..... « 2b. Trumble........ 6 
H_I. Brown, c. G. Giffen, b. 
EE no ae eccawas one see @ DW. BPUCG is scace cance 


E. W. Clark, jr., b. McLeod.. 


F. W. Ralston, st. Blackham, 

De Pic ek.cccec sees 
A. G. Thomson, c. Bruce b. 

OO Oiyiains cased asivsinienGiose-es 
H. P. Baily, not out 
. King, c. G. 
MEINE os oclea dees sake case 


24 b. Trumble 


2 b. Trumble 
19 b. Trumble 


61.b.w.,b. McLeod 4 
9 Byes, 9; leg-bye, 
1; no balls, r.... 


Ir 


AUSTRALIA, 
First Inning. 
A. C. Bannerman, c. Wood, b. 


Second Inning. 


12 not out 
SI ie caiewscus 
38 c. Baily, b. King.. 


J. J. Lyons, c. Baily, b. King.. 
G. Giffen, c. Bohlen, b. Baily. 


I 


for 62. On the other hand the all-round good G.H.,S. Trott, c. Thomson, b. . f 

play of the home team prevented the Austra- wo Rrice te HUT Brown, b. alston,b. Baily 12 

ians from making more than 153, Except for PRGONEON 5 656 sacsteeeees .. 14 ¢. Wood, b. Baily. x 

the very fine batting of F. H. Bohlen, who  S.E. Gregory, c. Wood, b, Pat- 

made 54 not out, the second innings of the FP ag amr a ge saesnins ti DUS ssieeccccsices 37 

Philadelphians would have been a very poor 4° Trumble, c. Baily, b. Pat- 

show. Nevertheless 106 were made by the a eee 14 

time the last wicket fell. In this innings » W. McLeod, not out........ 4 

Trumble did better work than in the first, yi ee ee “ 

securing seven wickets for the cost of 48 runs. J. M. Blackham, c. CJark, b. 

The visitors were thus left 73 runs to the bad. Ms ggerny sepssaceess sesggase 

This was by no means a heavy task, and the +3 3. sengandadipresss™ Byes, 2; no balls,r 3 

game was soon brought to a close with the loss as es 

of but four wickets, leaving the Australians MG aa dactegnaaas haan Aea-ex 153 TO issdcauce 74 

victorious by six wickets. T. C. TuRNER. 
ROWING. 


At Yale Mr. Fg em has taken the Acad- 
emic and Scientific Fall crews in hand, and the 
college seems to have waked up to the advan- 
tages of Fall practice. I hope Mr. Davis at 
Harvard will not feel it 7z/7a dzg. to follow suit. 
I confess toa feeling of considerable gratification 
that Yale should have apparently adopted my 
oft-repeated suggestion of taking advantage of 
mild Fall weather. Just as herpolicy of giving 
her freshmen the best coaching has greatly 
strengthened her position, so will this new idea 
have a similar result. How foolish must the 
neglect of freshmen by other colleges now ap- 
pear to her! The Freshman race will be hers 
until they follow her example. And the 
month's practice on the water this Fall will be 
of the greatest assistance to the purposes of 
selecting and coaching next year’s crews, if 
properly carried on. Yale seems to have rec- 
ognized the truth of the maxim that what is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well. Why 
induce any man to try for a crew unless you 

ive him the best coaching from the very start? 

t only remains for Yale to make her class races 
in the Spring a still further recruiting ground 
for the Varsity, by giving the competing crews 
the best coaching, to place her in an impreg- 
nable position until other colleges exhibit simi- 
lar sense. 

As I write, rumors are afloat of an impend- 
ing change in system and —- at Harvard. 
It seems incredible that Harvard cannot be 
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content to perfect a system the merit of which 
has been demonstrated in three successive 
years. It was through no fault of the ‘‘ stroke” 
that her crews of 1892 and 1893 were defeated. 
Her defeat last year was due to utter lack of 
harmony in the boat and to bickerings among 
the men ashore. ‘This year the crew’s water- 
manship was not properly cared for. Why is 
it not much the wiser policy to perfect the 
stroke that was first used, and used successfully, 
in 1891? Yale’s success is due to her settled 
policy and perfect organization ; and likewise 
Cornell’s. arvard’s Zack of success is due to 
a variety of causes, chiefly to her unsettled 
policy, internal dissensions and constantly 
changing styles of rowing. She is the rain- 
bow chaser of styles—never sticking to any one 
long enough to do it or herself justice. hen 
she wakes up to this she will win the victories 
which the thorough-going sportsmanship of her 
individual athletes deserves. The spirit which 
animates individual wearers of the crimson is ad- 
mirable. But it is too heavil peetinngpe by lack 
of organization and settled system of coaching. 

It is with great reluctance that I criticise 
Harvard’s management harshly. It is not a 

leasant task to play the censor continually. 
Vet it seems almost impossible, not alone for 
humble critics like myself, but for her gradu- 
ates as well, to impress upon her rowing in- 
terests the nob need of systematic organiza- 
tion and a settled style. 











PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Cornell is at present agitated over the pos- 
sibility of losing Mr Courtney. His achieve- 
ments with Cornell crews during the past ten 
years have been really marvelous No wonder 
the Ithacans take a despondent view of things 
in the light of his possible departure, The race 
with the University of Pennsylvania bore out 
my prediction that Mr. Woodruff would remove 


from the latter’s crew the stigma of being the 
laughing-stock of the rowing world. In an- 
other year or so Cornell will have to look well 
to her laurels. And let the fact be emphasized 
that in meeting crews coached by Mr. Wood- 
ruff she is meeting the Yale stroke, her ability 
to meet which successfully has yet to be demon- 
strated. CuHasE MELLEN. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SEVERAL correspondents want to know which 
of the various developing material that have 
succeeded each other so rapidly of late I prefer 
and generally employ. I would say, as did the 
toddy-drinking old Scotch divine when asked 
as tohow many ¢umdlers were allowable during 
the evening, ‘‘dinna do as I do, but do asI 
bid you.” 

I belong to the experimenting class of pho- 
tographers, who take more interest in photog- 
raphy than in photographs, and are more anx- 
ious to comprehend thoroughly the means than 
to attain the end; who are more anxious, in 
fact, to pave the way for others than to reach 
the goal themselves. In carrying out my hob- 
by I have therefore not only tried in all sorts of 
ways every proposed developer, but many that 
never have and never will see the light. 

But picture making and experimenting don’t 
run well together. The really good pictures I 
make in a year may be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, and as my correspondents, and, 
doubtless, the readers of OuTiING generally,who 
are amateur photographers, want to be picture 
makers rather than experimenters, they should 
‘*not do as I do, but do as I bid them.’ 

‘‘Here, then, is my advice :—select one brand 
of plate, one developer, one method of work, 
and sticktothem, Stick to them through thick 
and thin, and when failures come, as come they 
will (and let us be thankful for them, as other- 
wise we should soon tire of photography) don’t 
blame the plates, the material or the process, 
but look within. Make up your mind that the 
fault lies with yourself, and do not rest until 
you have discovered it. When you have done 
so you will experience a new pleasure, greater, 
perhaps, than that which is experienced by the 
production of even the most perfect gem of a 
negative. 

But I am running away from developing ma- 
terials. ‘‘ Which is best?” ‘That is a hard nut 
to crack. Indeed, I doubt whether it can be 
cracked. The best developer is that with which 
any operator succeeds best ; and those include 
almost all that have come into fairly general use, 
from pyrogallol to glycin. I can, with equal 
ease, produce equally good results with any one 
of them, and although I may havea preference, 
it arises more from some fancied convenience 
than real advantage. 

But while pyrogallol is still very largely, I 
may say almost exclusively, employed by pro- 
fessional photographers, it has, for various 
reasons, been discarded by the amateur in favor 
of some of the more recently introduced agents; 
and I understand that it is to those that my cor- 
respondents refer. Hydroquinone, eikonogen 
and para-amido-phenol each had their day, and 
though still to a certain extent employed, are 
gradually giving place to the more recent ar- 
rivals, amidol and metol. Either of these 
should be preferred for various reasons, though 
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I am somewhat at a loss to say which of the 
two is better. 

Amidol was the subject of a former REcorpD, 
and all that was then said in its favor I most 
heartily repeat» Used as there recommended, 
it seems all that can be desired, nor have I ever 
found the want of density, that is complained 
of by some writers, and where time is an object 
— although I never under any circumstances 
allow that to sway me—it has the advantage 
over metol, for its action, even when not strong- 
er than two grains to the ounce, is very rapid. 
One of its disadvantages is that it will not red 
its developing power long in solution, and a 
though this is no objection when used dry (that 
is, adding the salt to the solution of sulphite 
just before using, as I do), amateurs are not 
generally good at guessing, and like to keep it 
in solution. 

Metol, on the other hand, seems to remain 
almost colorless, and retain its developing 
power for a considerable time. Although not 
so active as amidol, it is much more so than 
either hydroquinone or eikonogen. I have just 
developed a number of stereoscopic negatives 
to perfect density on some old Chautaugua 
plates that I am at present using, in eight to 
twelve minutes. Metol I prepare as follows: 











NO. 1, 
Metol...cccccceee §0000h 08 K0%sscneseeconescnne’ 240 grains. 
BLETocccccccccee socccccceserccsccccsoccceees io ounces. 
Acid hydrochloric....ccccecccseecceeveceeees ro minims. 
NO. 2. 
Soda carbonate........... p0nececes -eswcosoed 800 grains. 
Soda sulphate... ...800 grains. 
WOR is <s5tees~ 5 ++. 10 OUNCES. 


For a normal developer take one part each 
of 1 and 2 and ten parts of water, varying the 
proportions, of course, to suit varying degrees 
of exposure, and according to the nature of the 
subject and the particular effect desired. 

As arule, where high-class work is the aim, 
I do not recommend the development of more 
than one plate in the same —, of solu- 
tion, but that is less objectionable in this 
form of metol developer than with any of the 
other developing material. I have just devel- 
oped four 744x5 negatives in three ounces of 
the mixture, each occupying about the same 
length of time, and the solution is still per- 
fectly colorless and would probably develop as 
many more. 

Nor is metol less suitable for the develop- 
ment of lantern-slides. My present hobby in 
that direction is to use a No. 2 Kodak trans- 
parent film for printing from hand-camera neg- 
atives by superposition ; and with metol, one 
part abe: | of Nos. 1 and 2 of the above stock 
solution to fifteen parts of water, the results 
are all that could be desired. I employ an or- 
Ginary kerosene lamp with a five-eighths wick 
close up to a tissue paper screen, and with the 
seep frame fifteen inches from the screen 

nd the correct exposure to be from six to ten 











seconds, according to the density of the nega- 
tive. I am working with a view to getting a 
full lecture set of slides on one roll of film, 
which may be passed panorama-like from one 
roller to another through the lantern. But of 
that more anon. 

The sum of the matter is this: the difference 
between amidol and metol is so nearly that 
between six and half-a-dozen that I can Hor 
make up my mind to recommend one in prefer- 
ence to the other. I have a hankering after 
simplicity, and amidol is simpler than metol, as 
it requires only the sulphite to bring about its 
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action ; and the degree of action is proportion- 
ate to the quantity of sulphate employed. But 
I like to see clear solutions, and metol remains 
clear much longer than amidol. Then I think, 
but of this Iam not quite certain, that of two 
plates equally exposed on a landscape with 
suitable clouds it is easier with metol to so de- 
velop as to retain the clouds than with amidol. 
My advice, then, is this: Choose whichever 
you like; and having chosen, stick to it, in 
— assurance that, whatever fault may be 
ound with your negatives, it cannot be saddled 


on the developer. Jay SEE. 


CANOEING 


The American Canoe Association Paddling 
Trophy was won at the meet in August by R. 
D’Arcy Scott, as stated in the October OuTING. 
R. G. Muntz did not appear to defend his 
title to it, and since none of the other fa- 
mous paddlers of former meets competed— 
Knappe, Rice, Muntz, Johnson and MacKen- 
drick—it was impossible to judge how Scott 
compared with them. Since the meet, how- 
ever, a race has been paddled at Toronto for the 
T. C. C, International Challenge Cup which 
settles the championship question. he five 
contestants were Muntz, Scott, Johnson, 
O’Brien and Tilley. Muntz won, Scott second. 
Muntz, O'Brien and Scott took the one knee 
position (first introduced by ween MacKen- 
drick), and Johnson and Tilley paddled in their 
accustomed standing position. 

The Toronto Canoe Club put up this Interna- 
tional Challenge Cup last year, and invited 
the paddlers of the States to compete for it. 
It is not, strictly speaking, an international 
trophy, as the New York C. C. sailing cup is, 
for the reason that it is not necessary to have a 
foreign challenge to call a race. Two races for 
it have been contested, and Canadians only 
competed in them. It is rather a reflection on 
the ability of the American canoemen that no 
one has challenged for, this cup, when a Cana- 
dian has come to New York three times to race 
for the sailing cup. There are many strong 
paddlers here, two of whom have won the A. 
C. A. Trophy; but the best paddling at the 
meets has been done by the Canadians for 
many years. 

The finest paddling canoe that ever appeared 
at a meet, and the only first-rate racing pad- 
dler that ever competed in the races, was 
brought there by Emil Knappe, of Springfield. 
It was built of Spanish cedar, and had oiled 
silk decks similar to a racing shell, In it he 
won the Paddling Trophy easily at Willsbor- 
ough Point in 1891. Can nothing induce him 
to challenge for the Toronto cup? 

The Passaic River canoe clubs seem to be 


LAWN 


Tue season of Lawn Tennis competition ended 
October 6th with the final contests for the Inter- 
collegiate championship. As has been the cus- 
tom since 1885, the meeting of the Intercol- 
legiate Association was held at the grounds of 
the New Haven Lawn Club. The accommoda- 
tions there offered, and the central location of 
this club, should have obtained the strongest 
representation from the colleges, yet three of 
the best players in the country eligible for this 
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the only ones hereabout that take any real in- 
terest in paddling, and their regattas are ex- 
ceedingly enjoyable in consequence. In a sail- 
ing canoe race there is little or nothing to inter- 
est the uninitiated. The boats are toosmall, are 
soon too far away to tell which one is leading, 
and the finishes are rarely close. Not so the 
paddling contests. They are necessary near by, 
often very close, and always somewhat ex- 
citing. 

The summing up of this season's sailing goes 
to show that lead on the bottom of a center- 
board is of little, if any, advantage. The deep 
draught boats have not proved to be superior 
to the old flyers with moderate draught. But one 
fact is brought out in strong relief, viz.: the 
canoe must be built very much stronger than 
the racers were five years ago, or they will go 
to pieces under the heavy strain of a long seat 
and a big rig. Another vital point is that the 
cockpit must be self-bailing, or so small that 
not over a gallon of water can stay in it, for a 
race in these days without a capsize is almost 
an unknown quantity, 

With the exception of the Lowell boats, the 
sails and rigs of all are crude in the extreme ; 
and it is surprising that when so much depends 
on the cut of a sail, so little attention is paid to 
it. The sail area has increased steadily year 
by year, but the spars, rigging and the sails 
themselves are little, if any, better than they 
were five years ago. The prevailing idea 
seems to be that, to win, it is only necessary to 
carry more sail than any one else. This im- 
pression is largely due to the course that the 
A. C, A. has always had, on which only a half 
mile of windward work is got at any one time 
to a milefof reaching and running. One or 
two good races of a two or three mile thrash to 
windward and back would soon show up the 
weakness of this theory. Boats and rigs are 
designed for the work they are expected to do, 
and a good windward rig will not be produced 
until windward work is called for by the course. 

C. BowYer Vaux. 
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contest were absent—Larned, the holder of the 
cup for 1892, F. H. Hovey, holder of the cup 
for 1890 and 1891, and Wrenn the champion. 
Without these men a contest to determine who 
is the best college player is like an international 
a race without the Valkyrie or Vigilant. 

he tournament, however was made interest- 
ing by the matches of Chace (Brown), who 
avenged his defeat by Howland (Yale) in the 
consolation event at Newport, and by the bril- 
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liant playing of A. E. Foote, of Yale, a com- 
aratively new man inthetennis arena. Chace 
ad little trouble in winning the cup for Brown, 
and after a close match he and Budlong scored 
a double victory for their college. 

Scores :—Singles. 

First round—Milne, Amherst, defeated Mc- 
Cormick, Princeton, 4—6, 6—4, 9—7. Budlong, 
Brown, beat Chase, Harvard, by default F. 
A. Flichtner, Amherst, beat E A. Hamlin, In- 
stitute of Technology, 9—7,7—5 Howland, 
Yale, beat McCormick, Princeton, 6—o, 7—5. 
Gosline of Harvard, Reade of Harvard, Candler 
of Columbia, Terry of Yale and Chace of 
Brown, won by default. 

Second round—Milne, Amherst, won by de- 
fault. Budlong, Brown, beat Bunce, Wesleyan, 
6—2,6—4. Foote, Yale, won by default. Chase, 
Harvard, beat White, Columbia, 6—1, 6—3. 
Flichtner, Amherst beat Hamlin, Technology, 
6—2, 3—6, 6—4. Howland, Yale, beat Gosline, 
Harvard, 4—6, 6—3, 6—3. Candler, Columbia, 
beat Reade, Harvard, 7—5, 6—4, Chace, 
Brown, beat Terry, Yale, 6-—2, 6—3. 

Third round—Foote, Yale, beat Chace, Har- 
vard, 6—3,6—2. Budlong, Brown, beat Milne, 
Amherst, 7—5, 6—2. Howland, Yale, beat 
Flichtner, Amherst, 6—1, 6—3; Chace, Brown, 
beat Candler, Columbia, 6—3, 6—2. 

Semi finals—Malcolm Chace beat Howland, 
o—6, 6—3, 6—4; Foote beat Budlong, 6—-4, 
3, 6, 6—4. 

Final round—Malcolm Chace, Brown, beat 
A. E. Foote, Yale, 6—3, 6—2, 6—3. 

Doubles. First round—Candler and White, 
Columbia, beat Wrenn and Gosline, Harvard, 
6—2, 6—3; Howland and Foote, Yale, beat 
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McCormick and McCormick, Princeton, 6—4, 
6—4; Chase and Read, Harvard, bet Te 
and Fowler, Yale, 6—1, 6—3; Chace and Bud- 
long, Brown, beat Filchtner and Milne, Am- 
herst, 6—1, 6—2. 

Second round—Foote and Howland, Yale, 
beat Candler and White, Columbia, 1o—8, 7—5; 
Chace and Budlong, Brown, beat Chase and 
Read, Harvard, 6—o, o—6, 6—2. 

Final—Chace and Budlong, Brown, best 
Howland and Foote, Yale, 6—1, 6—3, 2—6, 
4—6, 6—4. 

At the annual meeting of the Intercollegiate 
L. T. A. held October 3, at New Haven, the 
following officers were elected: Duncan W. 
Candler, of Columbia, president ; Malcolm G. 
Chace, of Brown, vice-president ; and Arthur 
E. Foote, of Yale, secretary and treasurer. 

The season’s championship of Central Park 
was retained by last year’s champion, E. P. 
Fischer, who defeated the challenger, O. M. 
Bostwick, on Saturday, October 7. For the 
finals of the tournament Bostwick won a close 
match from J. F. Hobart, but in the champion- 
ship round was unable to take a set-from the 
champion. The concluding matches resulted : 

Men’s singles. Final round—O. M. Bost- 
wick, Lenox T. C., beat John F. Hobart, New 
York T. C., 6—2, o—6, 6—4, 3—€, 6—4. 

a st round—Edwin P. Fischer, 

ocker T. C., holder, beat O. M. Bost- 
wick, Lenox T.C., challenger, 6—3, 6—4, 6—4. 

Consolation singles. Final round—Sydney 
L. Smith, New York T. C., beat A. E. Bur- 
roughs, Central Park, 7—5, 6—1, 6—3. 

F, A, KELLoGG. 
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Tue International Coursing Meeting, which 
began October 3d, at Huron, S. D., proved a 
big success both in the quality of the sport 

orded and in the interest it excited. The open 
prairies, stretching for miles about Huron, are 
admirably suited to coursing, the short grass 
always affording a clear view, while the going 
is very fair for horses, except where badgers 
have been working. Judge R. D. Williams, 
slipper Jno. Brett, and the stewards and offi- 
cials of the Huron Coursing Club, acquitted 
themselves admirably, and not one unpleasant 
feature marred the enjoyment of the important 
meeting. In the first round for the Columbus 
Cup, Dover, Delsarte, Sir Hugo, Viola, Raven, 
Nancy, Touchwood, Willis H., Laplander, 
Bicker, Princess May, Ban Boy, Ramona, Flake, 
Prince Charlie and Voltaire had the best of 
their courses. In the second round Dover was 
drawn, Voltaire ran a bye, and Prince Charlie, 
Sir Hugo, Nancy, Willis H., Laplander, Ban 
Boy a Ramona won their courses. In the 
third round the winners were Nancy, Willis H., 
Laplander and Prince Charlie. In the fourth 
round Nancy and Prince Charlie beat Willis H. 
and Laplander. In the final, the clinking good 
dog Prince Charlie beat the game bitch Nancy 
and won the stake. The Columbus Purse, for 
sixteen dogs, beaten inthe first round of the 
Cup, was divided by Mr. Watson’s Royal-Crest 
and Drytime. The Columbus Plate, for-eight 


dogs, beaten in the first ties of the Cup, was 
won by Viola in the final against Princess May. 
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The Cup was worth $1,000 to winner, $500 to 
runner-up, third and fourth $125 each; four 
dogs $40 each. The Purse was $150 to winner, 
runner-up $50, third and fourth $25 each. The 
Plate netted the winner $100 and the runner-up 


$40. 

Master Peter, one of the best big greyhounds 
that ever went from slips on an American cours- 
ing field, died from a ruptured blood-vessel 
during his preparation for the American Cours- 
ing Club’s International Meeting, he'd last 
month at Huron, South Dakota, He was a 
grandly bred dog, and despite his weight (about 
seventy pounds) had a rare turn of speed. This 
season he showed excellent form and was ex- 
pected to do well in the International. By his 
death his owner, Mr. Lowe, loses a clinking 
good dog that might have been most useful in 
the stud. 

The second annual meeting of the Cowley 
County Coursing Association, which will be 
held November 7th to 11th, at Winfield, Kan., 
bids fair to prove a success. 

Owing to a combination of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances the American Coursing Club’s 
intended meeting at Grand Bend has been 
abandoned. ‘The club has labored stanchly for 
seven years to promote coursing, and there is a 
possibility that a spring meeting may yet be 
arranged. 

There is a match race on the tapis between - 
the crack field-trial performers, Lad of Rush 
and Lillian Russell. The match, if made, will 





















be decided immediately before or following the 
Southern trials at New Albany, Miss., in Feb- 
ruary next. It is to be hoped that a sports- 
manlike spirit will rule and the two stars be 
raced through a fair and square trial, for they 
should make a race of it worth going a long 
distance to see. 

The first bench show of the Minneapolis Ken- 
nel Club, held October 4th-7th, in connection 
with the Industrial Exposition, was hardly up 
to the mark one might naturally expect in a 
hustling, live city, located in a great shooting 
territory. Less than eighty dogs competed, 
and of these the setters, pointers, greyhounds 
and beagles were the best. There is no reason 
why the dog men of the northern sporting cen- 
ter should not improve next season upon their 
first attempt. Veteran Jno. Davidson judged 
all sporting classes, and Mr. Gustav Hansen 
made the awards among the non-sporting candi- 
dates. The club has some enthusiastic workers, 
whose energy, guided by experience, should yet 
score the deserved success. 

The fifth annual bench show, held in connec- 
tion with the Central Canada Exhibition, at 
Ottawa, Ont., was not the success our enter- 
prising Canadian cousins usually score in such 
matters. Perhaps a little more liberality in the 
matter of advertising might have attracted 
entries from this side the border. As it was it 
may be regarded as a Canadian show, for it is 
doubtful if there was one foreign entry among 
the competitors. About one hundred and 
twenty-five dogs were benched. The arrange- 
ments were excellent, and the management of 
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all details would have done credit to a far larger 
show. The quality in the various classes was 
fair, fox terriers, cocker and toy spaniels, set- 
ters and great Danes being quite strong. Mr. 
J. Otis Fellows judged all classes, and consid- 
ering the task he had to perform, he acquitted 
himself admirably and gave general satisfac- 
tion. 

The New England Beagle Club field trials 
will begin November 7th, at Oxford, Mass. 
Excellent arrangements have been made. A 
class has been provided for dachshunds and 
bassets, which will give admirers of these 
breeds a chance to demonstrate the quality of 
their pets in trailing rabbits. 

Reports anent the International field trials, 
to be held November 7th, near Chatham, Ont., 
suggest that the Canadians expect some inter- 
esting sport. This fixture, so far, has not failed 
to attract a fair number of American contest- 
ants, and the coming events should be ahead 
of all previous marks. 

The entry list for the United States Field 
Trials Club’s Grand Junction Derby contains 
sixty-three English setters, thirty-two pointers, 
and two Irish setters, all whelps of 1892. 

The twelfth annual show, held October 3d to 
6th, in connection with the Danbury, Conn., 
Agricultural Society’s fair, and now recognized 
by the American Kennel Club, proved quite a 
success. About two hundred and thirty dogs 
were benched, and the quality, as a whole, was 
very good. Dr. Jas. E. Hair and Mr. Jas. Wat- 
son judged the sporting and non-sporting 
classes respectively. Damon. 


LOFT. 


Wirx October the any-age flying is well over, 
and an account is in order of the year’s work. 
. The on of 1893, open to all, were the 
Ceorge W. Childs Champion Trophy for break- 
ing the record for distance in the day, and the 
Royal Blue prize for the best average speed 
from 150 miles or over in the year’s flying. 
With the close of August the trophy for dis- 
tance in the day was held by Yankee, of H. G. 
Brooks, Milton, Mass., whose record was 525 
miles, while the Royal Blue prize was held b 
Moorestown, of Elwood Senderling, Philadel- 
phia, with an average speed of 1,524 yards for 

210 miles, 

Another prize, limited to the lofts of Penn- 
sylvania, for the best average speed in four 
journeys, one to be from 100 miles, the other 
from 540 miles or over, is held by Clipper, of 
Charles Mehler, Philadelphia, the average for 
the four flys being 1,077 yards. Next tothis are 
the journeys of Moorestown, with 1,072 yards, 
and Trainer, with 1,070 yards. This contest 
will probably be continued to the close of the 
season, 

A prize offered for young birds is a glass 
water set, presented by W. H. Hillebrecht, Jr., 
of Pittsburg, to be for the best average speed 
in three journeys to a State loft, from 100 
miles and over, no two to be from the same 
station. 

Two prizes were offered by Col. William 
Singerly, Philadelphia, to be known as the 
Record’s Charms. One the Interstate, for 
best speed from two distances to a Pennsyl- 
vania loft, the other the Philadelphia, to be for 








-the best from two distances, one start to be 
from Philadelphia. 
The record for the year to date is: 

















E Average 
Dis- Speed, 
tance. Owner. Home. yds. per 
Miles. minute. 
too.... |H. G. Thurston, |Fall River. 1,469 
BHOv cece H. G. Thurston, |Fall River. 1,158 
200...0 E. Senderling. Philadelphia. 1,524 
250. cece Brooks Borden. /|Fall River. 1,165 
SW 008 . Makin. Providence. 1,038 
4OO. vee . Senderling. Philadeiphia. 1,398 
4250000. W. H. Hillebrecht/ Pittsburg. Next day. 
§8Scccve H. G. Brooks. Milton, Mass. 13h, 38m. 
Wracae Charles Mehler. |Philadelphia. 2oh, 38m. 





Extreme distance, 1,183 miles, by the hen 
Johanna, Fred Bowers, Fall River, Mass. 

Professor H. Marion, of the United States 
Naval Academy, can talk pigeon in four lan- 
guages and does it, and wherever.he has been 
there remains an interest in pigeons as messen- 
gers. He was in Chicago for only a fortnight, 
but this was long enough to have the cruiser 
New York's handsome cote and birds brought 
there as part of the naval exhibit, with the 
Constellatzon's little cote and birds, and many 
of the messages carried in the Naval Review 
to show the work done in the year. 

Only ten birds were sent with the cote. More 
were offered, but the ten were enough to care for 
and to serve the purpose. These were all pre- 
sented: Nos. 1 and 2 were from P. E. Galligan, 
Providence, from his Stanley and Irene ; Nos. 3 
and 4 from Charles Mehler, West Philadelphia, 
the one a grand-daughter of Lady Greensboro, 
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the champion for distance in the day as a 
youngster ; the other a son of his Sleepy and 

ittle.Maid, the sister to Dare Devil. Nos. 5 
and 6 are from the George W. Childs pair in 
the Theo. P. Green loft at Woodbury, winners 
of the champion trophy for distance in the day 
in 1889. Nos. 7 and 8 are from Leo (the 560 
miles bird), and the Edwards hen of ie me 
R. Hunsberger loft, Chestnut Hill, Pa. Os. 9 
and 10 were from Miss Conover, the winner of 
the Constellation special in 1892, and Power, 
Jr., from 560 miles this year and 540 miles last 
year, of the Louis A. Mehler loft, Uhiladelphia. 

The cote was returned from Chicago in time 
to be on board when the Vew Yoré left Phila- 
delphia, September 18. The birds were all in 
good condition, and upon the arrival of the 
vessel at Fortress Monroe they were liberated 
and were flown from points about the harbor. 
Unfortunately, through a mistake the birds were 
out when the vessel started for New York, and, 
becoming frightened, they took wing for the 
shore. If any of the birds are found they may 
be sent by express to the Vew York at the Navy 
Yard, Norfolk, Va. Other birds will be given 
Dr. Henry Delano Wilson, in charge of the cote, 

When the Mew York was on the way from 


Philadelphia, birds were liberated each morn- 
ing to return to the A. J. Cadwallader cote, 
Yardley, and to the Ledger, Mehler, Innes and 
Linsenmaier lofts, Philadelphia. The first mes- 
sages were to the Secretary of the Navy and Mr. 
George W. Childs, by birds of the Ledger cote. 
Of the eight Cadwallader’s, the owner claims 
five and a half, Elinor being badly wounded by 
shot. Both the Linsenmaier and Mehler birds 
returned, but the hero was Punch, of W. T. 
Innes. Liberated with messages for Mrs. 
Tribon, of Ellsworth, Me., and Mrs. J. F. 
Parker, Bryn Mawr, Pa., at 8.45 a.M., when off 
Norfolk, the bird was in Philadelphia at noon, 
and its messages delivered to the mail before 
oneo’clock. The average speed must have been 
close to a mile a minute, if not more. 

Young bird flying began the first week in 
September with the 100 miles journey to the 
Louis Mehler loft, the pace being set by the 
speed of 1,056 yards to the minute. The first 
club journeys were arranged for 100 miles, to 
be flown the roth, Providence birds flying from 
Bridgeport, Conn., and Philadelphia birds from 
Odenton. Reports from all with birds on the 
road in training is of good speed and less than 
the usual losses. E. S. STARR. 
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Many of the keenest Nimrods take their out- 
ing by wood, or marsh or covert-side during 
the first and second weeks of this month, for, 
in spite of the first sharp tang of rude Novem- 
ber’s chilling blast, sport is at its best on most 
of the famous shooting-grounds. ’Tis true that 
the broad plains of the West offer less attractive 
inducements to the ordinary sportsman than 
they did a few weeks ago. The grouse 
. (‘‘chicken” and sharptail) are now wild and 
strong of wing and have ‘ packed” for the 
winter, thus ending one kind—and a very en- 
joyable kind—of American shooting. No more 
warm, lazy days occur, on which the birds may 
be flushed within twenty yards and grassed at 
will. The vast hosts of waterfowl, geese, crane 
and duck, have already left, or are rapidly leav- 
ing, their favorite lakes and sloughs; and the 
great p pe save those remote districts yet 
ranged by the prong-horn antelope, have little 
to attract a man who wants a lively sporting 
holiday. Notso the forested belts and the covers 
and marshes of the East. Lover of rifle and 
gun can find game as fit as game can be to test 
skill and to reward the careful stalk or the quick 
double shot ‘The still-hunter, who has time to 
spare and pluck to face the toil of what.is always 
an arduous task, can trail his giant moose 
through the gloom of unbroken Canadian 
forests. The caribou, true to his instinct, is 
now gradually working his way ahead of the 
winter, from his remote northern summer 
haunts to the ‘‘ barrens” within reasonable reach 
of the ‘‘runways” of the iron horse. In all 
northern ranges deer are now prime, and many 
a stately buck will print his last slot in the first 
tracking-snow. Best sport of all is reserved 
for the man who loves brisk tramping behind 
good dogs. Wind-whipped thickets have shed 
their Joseph's coat of painted leaves, and prac- 
ticed eyes and hands can do their work in 
covers which only a few days ago were baffling. 
Many a ravine and copse of the Northeastern 
States and of Canada will ring with the rapid 
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double crack of the deadly twelve-gauge, as 
thunder-winged lone grouse or roaring bevy of 
quail spring before the quivering nose of rat- 
tailed pointer, or silky, blue-blooded setter. 
The stubbles are bleak and the cat-briars bare, 
but brave little ‘‘ Bob ” will rise as stoutly as of 
yore and whiz for the shelter of the saplings as 
only his quail-kind know how to do. brace 
killed to clean right and left now is wortha 
dozen of your weak-winged young ‘uns of 
warmer days, for only a good man and a quick 
man can stop their whirling rush. Nimrod true 
knows well the value of these last few days of 
drifted leaves and failing Indian Summer. 
These are the.days of surprises and the best of 
all sport—mixed late upland shooting. A point 
on the stubbles means a bevy—flush them and 
rattle in your double, and away they hiss for the 
covering saplings. Another point, in the cover, 
and with a dash and a roar away goes a ruffed 
grouse, to be stopped only by a master hand. 
Another point, and a belated cock springs with 
trembling whistle, and dodges away on strong, 
bent wings. Again a point, anda quail burr-r-s 
up from your very foot, to halt only for the 
‘*dead-on” eye and nervously quick hand. 
Next a fat rogue of a rabbit leaps from his 
bough-house of briars and scuttles along his 
runway till his wad of cotton whirls over and 
over in true rabbit somersaults. 

On the great duck-marshes of the Atlantic 
seaboard and of the lower lakes, big guns boom 
from gray dawn till sunset, and goose, brant 
and duck of many kinds fatten the score and 
bring delight to those who prefer the slower 
work over decoys to the health-giving, but hard 
tramps behind the dogs. May each reader of 
Outinc find sport to please him in these the last 
and best days of the passing season. I will 
essay the uplands, but be they posted on run- 
way, hidden in rushes, or behind a brace of 
noble dogs—may one and all hold true and pull 
quick, when hairs, fur or feather fills the sights 
or tops the rib! Ep. W. Sanpys. 
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SOLID SILVER.- 


During the past Summer, Gornam Mre. Co., 
Silversmiths, have added to their stock many new 
pieces in Solid Silver for household and ornamental 
use. The assortment of holiday novelties is about 
complete. An early inspection is suggested thereby 
securing first choice from this creditable and extensive 
line of new wares. . 


GORHAI!1 [IFG. CO., Silversmiths, 


Broadway and roth Street, 
NEW YOP¥Y 
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after using every known liniment, your 
Pond's Extract came and we rejoice to 
say it is helping her very much.” 


—R. D. FISHER, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PLEASURE TRAVEL AND _ RESORTS. 


As the readers of Ourtinc follow Lenz in 
imagination this month through em it will 
ee interest them to know that in reality 

e is venturing boldly into the highlands of 
Persia. The beautiful land of the Mikado 
lives in his mind only as some fairy midsum- 
mer-night’s dream, while perils are being en- 
countered that are destined to thrill the read- 
er’s heart when the reports are forwarded by 
slow degrees from the Persian fastnesses. 


OvtTinc publishes in this number Captain 
Kenealy’s ‘‘ Vigilant Victorious; or, How We 
Kept the Cup.” This article, complete in it- 
self, is an extract from the old sailor’s yarn of 
the ‘‘ History of the America’s Cup,” which 
Ovutinc is about to publish in book form. The 
superb illustrations of the current article are a 
sample of what may be expected in the forth- 
coming book, and the bluff narration of the 
races gives a foretaste of the Captain’s style. 


AFTER all the hours of adventure and sport in 
the Rockies, Alaska or the Hudson Bay country, 
have come and gone, Americans in general 
and New Yorkers in particular are ready to 
come back to their first love, the crisp old 
Adirondacks. A journey to the Hudson Bay 
no doubt savors of adventure, for one puts 
his life and limbs in jeopardy getting there ; but 
the man who prefers simple sport will take the 
vestibuled Wagner's of the New York Central 
for his boyhood haunts, in the regions of 
Marcy, Pharaoh and Bluebeard. Here is to be 
found fishing as good as the heart desires, 
hunting of the finest, air that is unrivaled the 
world over, and all this is in range of hotels 
where the wayfarer can always be sure of a 
hearty God speed when he departs, gun in 
hand, and a no less hearty welcome when he 
returns with the added burden of game. 


From the old religious days when Jacob 
dreamed of the ladder and the angels, to the 
modern days when the Parisian ts and 
painters sing of the beauties of Algiers and 
paint the palaces of Morocco, the Mediter- 
ranean has been the foster-nurse of men’s 
imaginations. Here the Israelites reared their 

ophetic visions of a Christianity to come ; 
ees the sapient Egyptians sought to realize 
in their pyramids their ambitious dreams of 
immortality ; the Phoenicians, first among the 
nations, made a world of romance by the splen- 
did reality of wealth. The Greeks advanced the 
standard of human achievement furlongs into 
Chios. Italy teemed at the new birth of the 
arts. In short, every stimulus to man’s im- 
agination has come from the borders of the 
ancient blue sea. And to-day, when Winter op- 
presses men’s hearts, they seek the midland sea 
by the same unerring instincts of poetry. The 
Winter service of the Hamburg-American Line 
offers the ideal agency for pleasure travel, and 
its floating palaces have carried thousands along 
the beautiful and far-famed coasts of the Medi- 
terranean. (See advertisement pages v. and vi.) 


In these days of college sports we are 
apt to overlook the kind of training that 
comes from military discipline. West Point 
we know, and the priceless education it 
gives; but this is not within the reach of one 


boy in ten thousand. However, those who are 
perforce excluded may find similar, and in 
many respects as good an education in our mil- 
itary schools. St. John’s Academy, at Manlius, 
N.Y., is an excellent example of the perfection 
to which military training may be carried. 
OutINc is in receipt of newspaper extracts that 
describe the Academy drill in glowing terms. 
With these comes the Academy Annual, and 
lest the reader imagine that military discipline 
is the sum total of training, we add that pho- 
tographs of the nine and the eleven are duly 
rominent. Here is training of both sorts! 
t would be hard to imagine what is lacking to 
make a boy strong, courageous and disciplined. 


Mr. JoHNn IcELy WaARMAN has resigned his po- 
sition as managing director of Warman & 
Hazlewood, limited, cycle manufacturers of 
Coventry, England, and has been appointed by 
that company sole agent for the a of their 
goods in the United States. 


THE season for Bermuda approaches apace, 
and many adztues to whom its balmy airs and 
genial clime have become a necessity, or a 
Winter pleasure not to be resisted, are securing 
their favorite nooks in ‘‘The Hamilton” or 
‘The Princess ” hotels. 


THE principal theatrical novelty of the season 


‘is ‘*Charley’s Aunt,” at the Standard Theater, 
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where the production has met with success 
quite equal to that recently attained in London. 
While Brandon Thomas has undoubtedly erred 
in calling his excellent bit of work a comedy, 
an attempt at better classification would per- 
haps be more misleading, for its strong situa- 
tions conceal its farcical elements and the sug- 
gestion of horse play or vaudeville is cleverly 
cloaked in subtile witticisms and brisk action. 
The droll complications arise from a peculiar 
case of mistaken identity. Two college friends 
find it necessary to deceive their lady loves by 
introducing as ‘‘Charley’s Aunt” Lord Babber- 
fey, clad in black satin, with mits and an old- 
fashioned cap and wig. ‘:Charley’s Aunt” be- 
comes the object of.the young ladies’ combined 
affection and solicitude. The amusing situa- 
tions that follow, even up to the unexpected ap- 
pearance of the real aunt, maintains merriment 
which is increased by the grotesque appearance 
of ‘‘Charley’s Aunt ” and the clever acting of 
Etienne Geradot. Probably no American or 
English comedian could have been selected 
so admirably fitted for the title role as Geradot. 
In such a character an artist is liable to drift 
into buffoonery or farcical conventionalities, 
faults from which Geradot seems to be free. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East India Missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this paper. 
W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
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Better Cure Unlike Unsoluble 


Cocoas, which are In- 
CONCEAL. digestible, and Cocoas 


A Fair Skin, adulterated with 


FREE FROM Starch, 
PIMPLES, 


Aa mn,’, Blotches, 
, RASH, Oscoa 


Or any other defect, originating in 


IMPURE BLOOD —(Best and Goes Farthest)— 


Is 8 dad by Using ° 
agpreee the leaves no Sediment on 


AYER'S the bottom of 
Sarsaparilla the cup. 


Has Cured Others, Will Cure You 
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LATEST 
ENGLISH NOVELTY. 


Diamond Heart Center Ruby, Sapphire or Opal, surrounded 


9 by 28 Diamonds; combination Brooch, Ring, 
Bracelet and Bonnet Pin. Four different } mary of jewelry in one. 
Our price, $35.00. Would cost to duplicate, $75.00, 


of Diamonds is second to none in New York; our prices 
Our Stock are lower than any. ‘ 


Some exquisite novelties in ladies’ watches. Ladies’ solid 14 karat, stem 
wind, engraved case. full jeweled, worth $25.00. Our price, $10.00. 
Gentlemen’s, ladies’ and boys’ sterl.ng silver, worth $° and $10. Our price, $5.00. 

















Cl Exclusive designs, finest French movements. Our own importa- 
oc e tion. Very reasonabk, 


Ss i Ive r Depa rt men t a all the latest European 


MRS. y # LYNCH, 
UNION SQUARE, CORNER 14TH ST. 
Established Half a Century. ; 
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Is the largest, finest, most complete in every respect, and eminently the best hotel of the Bermuda Islands. The build- 
ing is the largest and finest structure on the island, and is provided with every modern improvement and convenfence. 
The only steam elevator in Bermudais at THE HAMILTON. There are electric bells and gas in every room, hot 
and cold water, baths, etc. The service and cuisine are unexcelled. It has a livery stable provided with exceilent 
horses and carriages of all descriptions ; the drivers are thorough and careful, and the charges moderate. A desir- 
able addition this winter will be an orchestra for dancing. 

The grounds are extensive and beautifully laid out, and are filled with many varieties of exquisite flowers pot po 
out the entire winter. The elevation is the highest in the city, thus insuring dryness and perfect drainage, and also 
commanding a delightful view of the city, the surrounding country, the harbor, the shipping, the forts and the ad- 
jacent islands. Tennis courts and croquet grounds are provided for the use of the guests. lane parties, sailing parties, 
picnics, military displays, band concerts, balls, receptions and theatricals are of frequent occurrence. Fishing, boat- 
ing, yachting and impromptu excursions create excellent- diversion and variety for all. Within five minutes’ walk 
from the hotelare the Public Docks, Post Office, House of Assembly, Court House and Government Buildings. 

THE HAMILTON is the place to rest, to dance, to fish, to go yachting or boating, to find genuine enjoyment, to 
——_ with society, to escape from it, to recuperate, to sleep, to dream, to lose one’s self in cedar groves. 

he Hotel is open for the reception of guests from December until May, thus including the most delightful months 
of a Bermuda year. 

Address the manager, until November 20, at Pawtucket, R. I., after that date at Hamilton, Bermuda. 


CasB_Le Appress: HOTEL BERMUDA. J. R. MEAD, Manager. 


THE PRINCESS___. 


HAMILTON, BERMUDA. 


HIS elegant and spacious Hotel, built in 1885, on the largest of the Bermuda Islands, offers since its recent enlarge- 
ment, first-class accommodations to 150 guests and affords every inducement to Tourists and Invalids anxious to 
avoid the rigors of a Northern climate. 

THE PRINCESS is situated on rising ground, facing the beautiful harbor of Hamilton and has every facility for 
BOATING and BATHING. 

THE PRINCESS is in construction admirably suited to theclimate and surroundings. Typical Southern in archi- 
tecture, a fine veranda, 400 feet long and 14 feet broad, affords not only ample opportunity for promenade but one of 
the best views of the harbor and islands. 

THE PRINCESS is conducted on the American plan by American hotel managers of wide experience and the 
cuisine and service are first-class in all respects, while the terms are reasonable. The plumbing and drainage are 
perfect and ample provisions made in the house for baths of hot and cold, fresh or salt water. 


For terms, descriptive illustrated pamphlets of Bermuda, etc., apply to N. S, HOWE, Manager, 
NEW YORK ADDRESS: 39 BROADWAY. Hamilton; Bermuda. 


WINTER TOURS TO THE TROPICS. 


NEW YORK & BERMUDA ann WEST INDIA STEAMSHIP LINES or tut QUEBEC STEAMSHIP CO. 


TWO NICHTS AT SEA. 
NEW YORK & BERMUDA ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIP LINE. 


The first-class Iron Steamships ‘‘ TRINIDAD,” 2,500 tons, or “* ORINOCO,” 2,000 tons, having unsurpassed pass. 
enger accommodations, will sail from the Company's Pier, 47 NORTH RIVER, every alternate Thursday during the 
months of October, November and December, 1893, every Thursday during January, February, March, April and 
May, 1894. 

NEW YORK & WEST INDIA ISLANDS STEAMSHIP LINE. 


To St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Dominica, Guadaloupe, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbados. 

Composed of the first-class Iron afore **MADIANA,” Bere, tons, “‘ CARIBBEE," 2.000 tons with highest 
class accommodations, electric lights, electri, bells, etc., etc., ‘ MURIEL,” 1,300 tons, and “‘ BERMUDA,” 1,300 tons. 
These vessels have excellent passenger accommodations, and are scheduled to sail from PIER 47, NORTH 
RIVER, alternately EVERY TEN DAYS. For passage and information regarding the above routes, apply to 


THOS. COOK & SON, Passenger Agents for the Company, 
For freight or passage, apply to 26: Broadway, New York. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 39 Broadway, N. Y. ARTHUR AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 
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MEDAL « DIPLOMA 


ee Gees 


HIGHEST HONOR 


AWARDED TO THE 


CARBUTT EXHIBIT 


BY THE 


WORLD’S FAIR JURY OF AWARDS 


FOR SUPERIORITY OF RESULTS 


2 CARBUTT’S 


GELATINO-BROMIDE PLATES. 
ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES. 
COLUMBIAN ANTI-HALATION PLATES. 
CELLULOID FILMS cut sizes). 


TRANSPARENCIES, GROUND GLASS AND 
LANTERN SLIDES. 











Manufactured by JOHN CARBUTT, 


Pioneer Manufacturer of Ge/aténo-Bromide and Orthochromatic plates in America. 


KEYSTONE WayNE JUNCTION, 


DRY PLATE AND FILM 
WORKS. PHILADELPHIA. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OuTING. 
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AINT Bernards, small Spaniels, and big 
Newfoundlands, 
Pes: Pointers and Setters, and sleek 
Schipperkees, 
eu in Spratts Cakes and refuse other 
brands, 
A™ when fed on Spratts can live at their 
ease. 
erriers from Bedlington, 
Wales, 
{gery from Yorkshire and Clydesdale, 
and Skye, 
7 is the biscuit that never once 
ails. 


Boston and 


Ds like it and munch itand always keep 

Spry; 

Oe dogs and puppies of every known 
breed, 

te Danes, and small Beagles, and all 
the large hounds 


‘ye Spratts Patent Dog Cakes their true 

friend in need ; 

A! honor that name on the very best 
grounds, 


Aagen everywhere thrive on this nour- 
ishing feed ; . 
i breeder of note its great virtue ex- 
pounds, 
pratts sell in the year fifty millions of 
pounds!! 









OF THE AGB 


EVERY FAMILY 
SHOULD HAVE IT 


ONE POUND TIN 
a 75 CTS.PER CAN 
RS AND ry AN & sot 


SW.COR.I2TY &MARKET STS. & 
® 329 PHILADELPHIA PA, 


— 


FOR A HOLIDAY GIFT. 
READY DECEMBER Ist. 


HARRY’S CAREER 
AT YALE. 


By JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


Published in Outinc May °91—May '93. 
Each 12mo. Paper, 50 cents. Cloth, $1.50. 
Specially designed cover. 


Phases of college life change with a rapidity that only 
retrospect discloses. This story carries all the ireshness of 
novelty out of a not very remote past. Graduate and un- 
dergraduate alike will linger over its local incidents. It is 
unnecessary to say that this story isstrong. Like ‘*Tom 
Brown at Rugby,” it will count its readers by the million, 
and many a pleasant reminiscence will steal across the 
memory and many a silent ripple will stir the chords of a 
long since past, as the old boys read this realistic portrayal 
of college days at Yale. 


Sent postpaid by publishers to any address 
upon receipt of price, or together with a year's 
subscription to 

for 


Outing, in paper, $3.00 


For sale by all first-class booksellers and 
newsdealers, 


OUTING CO., Ltd., NEW YorK. 


in cloth, $3.50 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz (near Philadelphia). 
Cheltenham Military Academy, 


Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette and West Point. 
(Lehigh University and Trinity Coilege added for °93-"94.) 28d 
year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, PrinciPac. 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. The new ouilding finished in 
January. For catalogue address Cot. C. J. Wricut, A. M. 


$20 role) Worth of Music for 50c. 132 Pages full and 
. complete. Full sized music, Vocal and In- 
strumental, entitled “THE EVENING PARTY.” Eachcom- 
2osition an American copyright by the best compusers and 
wthors. (48 oom ositions.) Sent post-paid for 5c. 








ANK HARDING, 229 Bowery, N. Y. 
for Dramatic Clubs. Comedies, farces, 
tableaux and other entertainments for 


DRAM AS church and school exhibitions. Wigs 





and beards, scenery, minstrel goods, etc. Send for descrip- 
tive list, No. 16. Aaron RoorBach, 132 Nassau St., N. Y 





C. WERNICKE, 


Importer of 


ntiques 


@ 


10 and 12 West 26th Street, 


Between Broacway & Fifth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


When corresponding with advertisers kindly mention OUTING. 








PUBLISHER'S BASKET. 





LEADING FEATURES OF OUTING FOR DECEMBER. 


SHOOTING.—The iron men of tireless energy, who tramp long, difficult leagues on the netted 
shoes, and sleep and toil in strong defiance of an Arctic atmosphere, are those 
who best succeed with Caribou on the North Shore of Lake Su- 
perior. 

x May every good sportsman enjoy his last day of the season as thoroughly as 
did the two keen Nimrods who spent a sharp December day Shooting 
Mallard On Goose Lake. 

% A picture of homely sport—but a pleasant picture nevertheless, wherein a 
practiced observer reads the ‘‘sign” on the new snow’s spotless page, while 
Still-Hunting Grouse. 

€ The tangled jungles and grassy opens of the ‘‘ Island of Palms and Pearls” 
have yielded exciting sport to many a daring Briton, who longs to be again 
upon the track of Big Game in Ceylon. 

e Only a few daring guns have roused the echoes of that silent strand—the 
west coast of Greenland, north of Upernavik ; yet bear, walrus, reindeer and 
other creatures afforded the Peary Relief Expedition plenty of sport and many 
an exciting adventure while Shooting in Polar Regions. 


CANOEING.—With the touch of a master, E. W. Perry paints glowing pictures of tropic bloom 
and foliage o’erhanging sleepy rivers ; of strange beasts and birds ; of native 
life and methods, and of the joys of Canoeing on the Cuyumel. 


ATHLETICS.—Why the race is not always to the swift, is just what contestants want to know, 
and Joun Corsin’s peep behind the scenes in Footraging is a valuable 
revelation. 


FOX HUNTING.—The pen of Charles Lever has descended to Capt. THos. BLACKWELL, whose 
Fitznoodle’s Debut with the Ballypoorens revives the memories 
of Harry Lorrequer, 


CYCLING.—All the nearby realms of nature are yielding tribute to the wheelman, and ‘‘ ALLEN 
Eric” champions the claims of Jamaica, The Princess of the An- 
tilles. 

es A thousand miles of cycling in The Land of the Chrysanthemums gives 
to Lenz’s World Tour Awheel the charm of absolute novelty. 

s An Indian Summer which holds out prospects of wheeling right through to 
Christmas inspires the graceful pen of Grace E. Denison, and no ride is so 
precious as The Last Ride. 


MILITARY.—The end of the rebellion was the beginning of a new activity in the National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, of which the Sawdust-war and the Pittsburg 
Railroad troubles are types. 


FICTION.—The period of the Revolution was one of strong men and strong passions, and Mrs. 
F. S. Wiiuiams, in Mistress Marion, wields a pen which does justice to 
the times. 


ADVENTURE.—Before the exterminating influence of invading armies and the march of Western 
ideas, the glamour and mystery of Siam are fast disappearing. The Price 
of a Name and the mystic rites it chronicles will ere long be only a cher- 
ished tradition. 

































































Those not regular subscribers to OUTING may, 
by ordering through us the periodicals for which 
they are subscribers, add OurING at a greatly re- 
duced price, if not without cost. Thus if you 
wish, let us say, Harper's Monthly, Life, 
Puck, or Judge, send the money through this 
office and we will add Outinc to the list with- 
out extra cost. 

American Amateur Aetlce, OUTING. 
Photographer $2.00 $3.50 


American Field . 5.00 7.00 
American Journal of Photography 2.00 4.50 
Arena . - 5.00 6.50 
Army and Navy Journal - 6.00 8.00 
Atlantic Monthly . . - 4.00 6.00 
Bearings, The ~ : - 2.00 3.50 
Bicycling World : : - 100 3.00 
Canadian Sportsman . ‘ + 4.00 5.00 
Cassell’s Family aapuine ; . -50 4.20 
Century . - 4.00 6.50 
Christian Union . : ; + 3.00 5.50 
Clipper : : : ° - 4.00 6.20 
Cosmopolitan ‘ . ; + 3.00 5.00 
Critic . : ; . . “0 5.60 
Current Literature. ; - 3.00 5.40 
Decorator and Furnisher . + 4.00 6.00 
Oemorest’s Family Magazine . 2.00 4.50 
Oramatic Mirror or News . - 4.00 6.20 
Dramatic Times é + 4.00 6.20 
English Illustrated Magazine » KS 4.35 
Fancier ; 1.00 3.70 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, 4.00 6.20 
Frank Leslie’s adel meeery. 3.00 5.40 


Godey’s : 3.00 5.40 
Good | Housekeeping 3 ; ‘bp 60 
Harper’s Bazar or Weekly « . 4.00 6.20 
Harper’s Magazine . - 4.00 6.00 
Harper’s Young mae ; .- 2.00 4.50 
Home Journal . ; . 2.00 4.50 
Horseman . ‘ - 4.00 5-75 
Housekeeper’s Weekly . . 1.00 3.75 
Illustrated American . 5.00 7.00 
Journal Military Service Institution 4.00 6.20 
udge : 5.00 7-00 
ife : « $00 7.25 
Lippincott’s Magazine ; . 8.00 4.00 
Magazine of American History . 5.00 7.00 
Munsey’s Magazine . . . 3.00 5.50 
North American Review . -, 5,80 7.00 
Overland Monthly. 3.00 5.25 
Photographic Times, w eekly, illus. 5.00 6.75 
Popular Science Monthly % 5.00 7.50 
Public Opinion . ; ; - 3.00 5.25 
Puck . Se - 5.00 7.00 
Review of Reviews . : . 2.50 5.00 
Scientific American . ‘ . 3.00 5.50 
Scribner’s Magazine . ; - 3.00 5.50 
Spirit of the Times. . - 4.00 6.50 
Sporting Life. “ - 4.00 6.20 
Shooting and Fishing | A - 3.50 5.75 
St. Nicholas . . - 300 5.50 
Sun and Shade . F f - 4.00 6.20 
Texas Siftings . : : - 400 6.00 
Tourist . ‘ : - 1.00 3.50 
Truth ; - 4.00 6.00 
Turf, Field and Farm R - 5.00 7.50 
United Service Magazine . 4.00 6.00 
wae eG ake ‘ , 2.40 5.00 
outh’s Companion (renewal s) 
50 cents my , $1.75 $4.75 


“OUTING” CLUBBING LIST. 








‘Regular Clubbing. 
Outing . . - Price. Price. 


St. Nicholas . .  . $8.00 0.0 

Harper’s Young People as 

Outing , 

St. Nicholas 8.40 F 

Wide Awake ’ iad 

Outing ‘ 

St. Nicholas 

Wide Awake . 10.40 9,00 

Harper’s Young People 

Outing 

Army and Navy J ournal 

Journal of the Silitary 
Service Institution 

Outing : 

North American Review 

The Century 

Outing 

North American Review 

Harper’s a 

Outing : 

The Century. 

Harper's Magazine 

Outing 

pn I s Weekly 

Harper’s Bazar . 

Outing . 

The Century 

Harper’s Weekly 

Outing ° 

The Century 

Harper's Bazar . 
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13.00 I1.20 


12.00 10.50 
12.00 10.00 
II.00 9.50 
II.00 9.50 
II.00 9.75 


II.00 9.75 


St. Nicholas 
Outing ; 
The Century 
Harper’s asin’ 
Harper s Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar . 
Harper’s Young People 
Outing : 
The Century. 
Scribner’s Rati 
a é 
we seabed s Magazine 
ner’s Magazine . 
Outing 
— er’s Magazine 
Harper's s Weekly 
mer’s Magazine 
Outing ‘ 
Harper’s Magazine 
The Century 
St. Nicholas : 
Scribner's Magazine . 
Outing . 
Wide Awake 
St. Nicholas 
 scomareh s Magazine 
er’s Magazine 
Oat ng, with American 
Amateur Photographer, t. 


21.00 17.50 


10.00 ° 9.00 


10.00 8.50 


14.00 11.70 


17.00 14.50 


15.40 13.00 


ae 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Back numbers of Outinec exchanged, if in 
good condition and untrimmed, for the corre- 
sponding volume, bound in brown cloth, with 
black and gilt side stamp, for $1.00, the sub- 
scriber paying transportation both ways. 
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